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PREFACE. 


J^HE  great  obUgation  which  the  discovery 
of  printing  has  conferred  on  mankind  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  'from  the  reflection  that 
whatever  flows  froni  the  mouth  or  pen,  whe- 
ther appertaining  to  religion,  to  the  laws, 
to  customs  or  examples,  and  is  deemed  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded,  is  committed  to  the 
press,  and  deposited  in  those  storehouses  of 
learning,  which  we  denominate  books,  not 
otily  for  the  benefit  of  the  present,  but  of 
^succeeding  generations :  for,  without  them, 
we  are  fully  sensible  that  we,  who  are  now 
living,  would  have  been  without  any  know- 
ledge of  what  was  done  by  our  forefathers : 
the  grave,  which  hides  their  bodies,  would 
also  conceal  their  names  from  us,  and  with- 
out any  example  to  direct  us,  wc  should 
all  have  been  ignorant  and  clownish,  and 
scarcely,  perhaps,  emerged  from  that  state 
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of  barbarism  which,  as  we  find  on  record^ 
existed  in  this  Island  at  the  aera  when  Au- 
gustine was  called  to  the  primate's  chair. 

What  could  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  oral  tradition  would  have  been  very  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  not  at  all  to  be  depended 
on ;  for  the  memory  of  man,  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  occurrences  that  daily  pass 
in  review  before  him,  is  too  treacherous  to 
retain  for  any  length  of  time,  even  that  which 
we  wish  to  call  forth  and  produce  at  pleasure ; 
so  that,  without  something  to  refer  to,  like 
the  stone  which  renews  the  edge  of  the 
blunted  weapon,  we  should  never  be  able  to 
recover  what  we  had  lost ;  and  besides,  the 
laudable  efforts  of  the  biographer  in  detail- 
ing the  achievements  of  Alexander,  the  the- 
atrical talents  of  Roscius,  the  politics  of  the 
immortal  Chatham,  the  poetic  effusions  of 
Pope,  and  the  performances  of  a  thousand 
other  eminent  men,  examples  worthy  of  our 
nicest  imitation,  must  have  been  consigned 
to. oblivion ;  and  it  would  have  appeared  to 
the  present  generation,  that  the  world  had 
existed  but  a  few  years.  Therefore,  without 
a  farther  multiplication  of  words,  it  is  evi- 


dent  of  what  use  books  are  to  man ;  and,  as 
the  learned  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '*  there  h 
scarcely  any  species  of  composition  that  de- 
serves to  be  more  cultivated  than  the  epis- 
tolary style,  since  none  is  of  more  various 
and  frequent  use  through  the  whole  subor- 
dination of  human  life,"  and  from  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  Italian  writers  have 
been  held  for  their  labors  in  this  way,  it  is 
presumed,  no  other  apology  on  the  part  of 
the  Translator  will  be  deemed  necessary,  for 
introducing  the  following  pages  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Public. 

But,  as  the  saying  is  become  proverbial 
that,  '*  every  work  suffers  by  translation,"" 
he  feels  it  necessary  to  notice,  that  he  has 
been  as  careful  as  possible  to  preserve,  unal- 
loyed, the  sentimental  beauties  of  the  differ- 
ent authors ;  and  if  they  do  but  appear 
arrayed  a  la  mode  Angloise,  it  will,  he  hopes, 
partly  compensate  for  any  slight  deviation, 
and  tend  to  alleviate  the  anxiety  he  feels. 

To  attempt  to  expatiate  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  letters  comprising  tjiis  collec- 
tion might  seem  superfluous,  ^^s  he  has  no 
farther  observations  to  make  than  what  is 
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expressed  in  the  title-page ;  yet,  he  wishes 
to  say  that,  he  has  annexed  to  the  work, 
a  Biograpliical  Sketch  of  the  Lives  and  Wri- 
tings, not  only  of  the  Authors  of  the  Let- 
ters, but  of  many  other  eminent  men,  whose 
names  are  mentioned  therein  ;  thinking  that, 
by  having  a  glossary  at  hand,  the  reader  may, 
with  more  ease  and  readiness,  satisfy  him- 
self of  what  celebrity  they  were,  arid  at  what 
periods  they  lived. 

Without  adding  any  more,  in  hopes  of 
amusing  some,  and  improving  others,  he 
humbly  commits  his  first  efforts  to  the  world : 
and  begs  to  return  his  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements to  his  friends,  under  whose  pa- 
tronage they  are  brought  forward. 
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LETTER  I. 

■J 

GANGANELLIj  TO  A  CANON  OF  OSIMO. 

My  Lord^ 

xCELIGION^  confined  from  eternity  in  the  mind 
of  God;,  was  manifested  forth  when  the  universe 
departed  from  its  chaos^,  and  reposed  in  the  bosom 
of  Adam.  This  was  its  first  temple  on  earthy,  and 
this  is  the  place  from  whence  issue  the  most  fervent 
prayers  to  heaven.  Eve^,  not  less  formed  in  inno- 
cence than  her  husband^,  participated  with  him  in 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  chanting  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Author  of  their 
being.  They  joined  in  the  divine  concert  with  the 
fowls  of  the  air^  and  all  nature  rang  with  applause. 
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Such  was  the  religion^  and  such  the  worships 
when  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  stained  its 
puritj:  then  innocence  fled,  and  penitence  used 
every  effort  to  occupy  its  place.  Adam,  driven  out 
of  terrestial  paradise,  found  nothing  but  thistles 
and  thorns,  where  he  before  had  gathered  the  finest 
flowers,  and  the  choicest  fruits.  Righteous  Abel 
offered  an  holocaust  to  God  of  his  own  heart,  and 
sealed,  with  his  own  blood,  the  pure  love  that  he 
had  for  justice  and  truth.  Noah,  Lot,  Abraham^ 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  all  acquiesced  in  the  observance 
of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  the  only  religion  that  was, 
at  that  time,  acceptable  to  the  Lord. 

The  new  star,  which  shone  resplendent  on  Mount 
Sinai,  in  the  flank  of  the  sun  of  justice,  appeared  to 
Moses,  where  the  decalogue  was  given  him  to  be 
observed  without  any  alteration.  The  exterior  sig- 
nal of  this  new  alliance  was  sound,  and  the  Hebrew 
people  became  the  trustees  of  a  law  written  with 
the  same  wisdom. 

In  spite  of  all  the  zeal  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and 
the  other  conductors  of  the  people  of  God,  the 
christian  religion  alone  formed  worshippers  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  To  it  belonged  all  that  was  holy 
even  from  its  first  existence ;  and  when  it  was 
presented  to  the  universe,  proceeding  from  the  in- 
carnate Word,  it  was  established,  upon  the  ruins 
of  Judaism,  as  the  daughter  of  predilection  (filia 
dilecta)^  and  changed  the  face  of  things  in  the 


world.  Depraved  desires^  as  well  as  unjust  actions, 
were  prohibited  ;  and  the  purest  and  most  sublime 
virtues  budded  in  the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  mar- 
tyrs. The  church  was  seen  to  succeed  the  syna- 
gogue^ and  the  apostles^  who  were  its  pillars^  have 
had,  and  will  have^  successors  to  the  end  of  time. 

By  means  of  this  heavenly  rule^  and  the  whole 
divine  economy3  entity  succeeded  shade ;  for  all 
the  ancient  laws  were  but  a  representation  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and,  after  death,  the  evidence  will  be  the 
recompence  of  faith,  and  the  mind  will  find  in  him 
its  eternal  repose. 

Here  then^  my  lord,  is  how  we  ought  to  begin 
our  religious  exercises;  viz.  to  go  to  its  source, 
and  view  its  excellence,  and  with  it  rise  to  heaven, 
from  whence  it  has  descended,  and  whither  it  ought 
to  return*  Religion  will  not  be  perfect  until  there 
be  no  other  kingdom  but  that  of  charity  ;  for  nei- 
ther the  love  of  science,  nor  exterior  magnificence^ 
can  claim  any  merit,  but  that  of  God  only.  This 
is  the  basis  of  our  worship,  and  we  are  nought  but 
images  of  virtue,  if  not  penetrated  with  it. 

I  figure,  to  myself,  religion  as  a  chain,  the  first 
link  of  which  is  God  himself,  and  which  extends 
to  eternity.  Without  this  chain  all  is  broken  and 
unconnected  ;  and  men  are  but  animals,  deserving 
of  wrath  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
can  be  called  real,  but  interest.  There  is  no  merit 
cither  in  the  sun  or  the  earth,  but  merit  consists 
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certainly  in  the  immensity  of  the  Supreme  Being> 
for  they  subsist  only  by  means  of  Jesus  Christy  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  apostle^  ''  Omnia  per 
ipsum,  et  in  ipso  constant/' — All  things  by  him  and 
in  him  subsist. 

Take  care  then,  that  all  in  this  work  be  worthy 
of  the  subject ;  and  when,  in  the  way,  you  meet 
with  any  that  are  infidels  or  heretics,  humble  them 
with  the  courage  that  truth  inspires,  but  without 
harshness  or  ostentation.  The  cause  of  religion, 
in  favor  of  which  all  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth 
militate,  is  so  easy  to  be  supported,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  defended  but  with  moderation.  And 
S.  C.  Barromeo  has  said,  that  ''  It  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  religion  to  be  seen  as  it  is,  to  make  one 
conceive  the  necessity  of  it  ;'*  all  those,  therefore, 
that  will  not  duly  attend  to  it,  will  either  be  re- 
duced to  extreme  misery,  or  precipitated  into  the 
greatest  excesses. 

I  have  now  studied  religion  more  than  forty-five 
years,  and  feel  myself  daily  more  stricken  with  it. 
It  is  too  sublime  a  thing  to  be  called  a  human 
work,  in  spite  of  what  the  impious  say.  It  so  fills 
the  mind  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  the  writer  is 
divested  of  all  vanity ;  but  unless  the  pen  accords 
with  the  heart,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  seldom 
touched.  To  produce  any  good  effect  in  the  rea- 
der's mind,  let  your  language  abound  with  that 
divine  fire  which  God  himself  brought  down  upon 


€artli.  What  has  rendered  the  Imitazione  so  valu- 
able and  penetrating^  is^  that  the  author  (Gersen, 
abbot  of  Vercelli^  in  Italy)  has  diffused  in  it  all  the 
charity  with  which  he  was  so  divinely  inflamed. 

Many  people  are  wont  to  confound  Gerson  with 
Gersen  ;  but  it  is^  notwithstanding,  much  easier  to 
prove  that  the  author  of  this  inconceivable  book  is 
neither  Gerson,  nor  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  and  I  feel 
great  pleasure,  I  confess^  in  the  idea  that  so  excel- 
lent a  work  came  from  the  hands  of  an  Italian. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book,  there  is  a 
passage  which  tends  evidently  to  prove  that  he  who 
composed  the  Imitazione  was  not  a  Frenchman. 
''  The  Priest/-  says  he,  ''  clothed  in  sacred  vest- 
ments, wore  the  sign  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
before,"'  &c.  Now  every  one  knows^  that,  in 
France,  the  dress  of  the  priests  is  different  from 
that  of  Italy,  and  the  cross  is  worn  behind.  But 
I  will  not  here  enter  into  a  dissertation ;  and, 
therefore  conclude  with  assuring  you^  that,  &c, 
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LETTER  II. 

BERNARD  TASSO^  TO  PORZIA,  HIS  WIFE. 

Mj  dearest  soul  I 
Were  it  possible  to  transform  mjself  into  this  let- 
ter, I  certainly  should,  conscious  how  satisfactory 
it  would  be  to  us  both ;  but  since  it  cannot  be,  you 
must  accept  of  the  will  for  the  deed.  I  do  assure 
you,  that  my  thoughts  are,  for  the  most  part,  with 
you ;  and  as  I  hope  and  trust  to  have  a  mutual  re- 
turn from  you,  I  am  convinced  they  not  only  often, 
but  every  hour,  meet  on  the  road.  If  my  return  be 
not  so  soon  as  we  desire,  I  hope  it  will  be  sooner 
than  we  expect ;  but,  being  dependant  on  another's 
will  more  than  my  own,  I  cannot  fix  the  time,  there- 
fore the  less  it  is  hoped  for,  and  thought  of,  the 
dearer  will  it  be  when  it  happens.  However,  in 
the  mean  time,  since  we  have  no  alternative  remain- 
ing but  a  due  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  learn 
how  to  discipline  your  dear  children. 

I  will  present  you  with  some  documents,  taken 
partly  from  the  ancients,  and  partly  from  the  mo- 
dern philosophers ;  and,  because  education  is  divided 
into  two  parts^  viz.  into  custom  and  letter,  the  first 


of  which  is  the  common  care  of  the  father  and  mo- 
ther, the  latter  more  properly  of  the  father,  I  shall 
speak  with  you  only  of  the  custom,  reserving  to 
myself,  if  it  please  God  to  spare  my  life,  the  care 
of  Torquatus*  studies,  whose  juvenile  age  will  not 
admit  him  to  be  put  under  the  ferula  of  a  master. 

I  say  then,  that  as  the  Giver  of  every  grace  has 
presented  them  to  us  (if  not  blinded  by  paternal 
affection)  well  adorned  in  body  and  mind,  to  bring 
them  to  that  desirable  perfection,  they  must  be  cul- 
tivated ;  because  there  is  no  land,  however  rough 
and  unfruitful,  that  may  not,  by  cultivation,  be 
made  fertile  and  good ;  neither  is  there  any  tree, 
however  good,  that,  if  neglected  after  being  re- 
moved or  ingrafted,  may  not  become  barren  and 
wild  :  so  there  is  no  genius,  however  rustic  and 
clownish  by  nature,  that  may  not,  by  proper  in- 
struction and  discipline,  be  made  gentle  and  docile ; 
neither  so  good  and  happy  that,  without  a  diligent 
education  may  not  be  corrupted,  and  degenerate 
from  its  original  establishment.  And  because  use 
is  easily  converted  into  nature,  we  should  endeavour, 
by  all  possible  means,  whilst  the  tree  is  tender,  and 
easy  to  be  bent,  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage : 
for  if  the  smallest  letters  be  cut  out  in  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  they  will  increase  in  size  with  the  trunk,  and 
Jive  with  it  for  ever ;  so  if  documents  and  examples 
of  virtue  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  child, 
^hey  will  never  afterwards  be  erased. 
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There  are  two  modes  of  teaching ;  the  one  b j 
instruction  and  reason,  the  other  by  example  :  and 
because  the  sense  of  the  eye  is  quicker  than  that  of 
the  ear,  and  naturally  stronger,  it  is  necessary,  my 
dear,  in  educating  your  children,  as  you  are  anxious 
they  should,  both  by  their  habits  and  virtue,  merit 
commendation,  to  shew  yourself  such  to  them  as 
you  wish  they  should  appear  to  others.  Tacit  dis- 
cipline, viz.  that  which  reasons  more  with  facts  than 
words,  is  the  most  pleasing :  but  if  you  wish  to 
give  to  your  children  those  documents  which  you 
practise  not  yourself,  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  if 
you  were  asked  by  a  friend  to  shew  him  the  direct 
road,  and  you  should  send  him  the  opposite. 

To  bring  up  children  well,  parents  should  be  by 
nature  moderate  and  gentle,  and  endeavour  to  instil 
virtue  into  their  minds,  through  the  eyes  and  ears ; 
because  their  whole  attention  is  constantly  fixed  on 
their  parents,  and  they  observe  and  admire  every 
thing  they  do  or  say.  Hence,  be  careful  of  uttering, 
in  their  presence,  any  brutish,  impious,  or  lascivious 
language,  or  of  committing  any  shameful  or  dis- 
honest act.  Above  all,  be  careful  of  falling  into 
that  error  which  the  generality  of  mothers  do,  by  a 
too  great  indulgence,  and  ready  compliance  with 
the  will  and  desire  of  their  children ;  for  they  there- 
by corrupt  their  customs,  and  give  them  up  a  prey 
to  delight,  and  by  making  them  men,  in  pleasure 
and  sense,  seduce  their  youthful  thoughts. 
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I  mean  not  here  that  you  should  run  into  the 
other  extreme.yiz.  to  put  them  in  fear,  bj  means  of 
chastisement ;  because  virtue  is  not  to  be  preserved  in 
the  minds  of  children  by  the  rod,  and  fear  is  a  weak 
and  infirm  guard  to  virtue;  but  I  would  that  you 
should  by  all  means  observe  that  mediocrity  so  praise- 
worthy in  all  our  operations.  And  if^  at  any  time^ 
your  children,  through  the  imperfection  of  nature, 
fall  into  an  error,  if  it  be  trifling,  appear  not  to 
see  it ;  if  it  be  moderate,  reprove  them  with  kindness 
more  than  with  severity  ;  if  it  be  great,  treat  them 
no  longer  with  your  usual  affability,  and  liberal- 
ity, but  shew  yourself  angry,  severe,  and  resolute. 
And  if,  by  chance,  any  of  your  domestics  should 
fall  into  a  like  error,  chastise  them  severely,  that 
the  child,  from  seeing  them  chastised,  may  learn  to 
correct  his  own. 

Numerous  are  the  documents  that  belong  to  a 
good  education ;  but  since  I  have  touched  upon  the 
general  and  principal  heads,  by  whose  laws  the 
other  particulars  are  restrained,  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  having  spoken  of  them  here,  reserving  to 
myself,  as  I  said  before,  the  care  of  Tor quatus' stu- 
dies, whenever  his  years  will  admit  of  it. 

May  the  pleasure  you  take  in  your  dear  children, 
who,  when  in  your  presence,  I  trust,  bring  me  to 
the  mirror,  enable  you  to  pass  away  the  ennui  of 
your  husband's  absence.     Adieu  ! 
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LETTER  III. 

THE  SAMEj  TO  CORNELIA,  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

Dearest  diugliter ! 
If  man  could  execute  things  as  he  can  deliberate 
upon  them,  jou  would  not,  doubtless,  have  been 
deluded  bj  the  hope  of  my  return ;  but,  delibera- 
tion is  in  our  power— -executioa  in  the  hand  of  God, 
who  g'overns  all  our  operations.  Man  w^ould  be 
too  happj  if  he  could  accomplish  his  deliberations, 
both  how  and  when  he  wished.  Rest  assured  that 
I  experienced  as  much  pleasure  from  the  thought 
and  hope  of  returning  soon  to  see  you,  as  I  did  pain 
from  the  obstacles  that  have  prevented,  and  do  still 
prevent  me.  If  it  were  possible  to  fly  to  you  on  the 
wings  of  desire,  you  would  see  me  much  sooner 
than  my  letters,  which  are  on  their  way  with  aH 
speed :  but,  since  I  must  come,  and  should  I  be 
prevented  from  coming  soon,  I  will  assume  that 
degree  of  patience  every  mind  ought  to  have,  that  is 
governed  more  by  prudence  and  reason  than  by 
appetite  and  sensuality.  As  soon  as  I  can  honor- 
ably obtain  leave  of  absence  from  my  prince,  yoi^ 
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inay  expect  to  see  me ;  therefore  it  would  be  idle 
to  make  you  any  more  promises,  lest  you  should  be 
again  deceived  by  them. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  your  opinion 
of  the  man  whom  our  relations  design  for  your 
husband ;  and  the  morp  I  find  you  conform  to  my 
wishes,  the  more  satisfied  I  am.  Be  assured  that  I 
will  provide  you  with  such  a  husband  as  shall  be 
worthy  of  your  company ;  and  though  he  abound 
not  with  the  blessings  of  fortune,  he  shall  have  a 
mind  well  stored  with  riches  of  much  greater  value. 
He  shall  be  the  man  rather  without  money  than 
money  without  the  man.  To  a  noble  and  virtuous 
mind  riches  are  never  wanting,  being  rich  in  itself; 
but  to  riches,  many  times,  the  noble  mind  is  wanting", 
and  the  prudence  to  preserve,  increase,  and  spend 
them  as  they  ought  to  be.  Never  entertain  a  thought 
that  you  shall  marry  a  person,  to  live  far  from  me. 
Whoever  may  be  your  husband,  he  shall  be  my  son, 
and  no  where  under  heaven  shall  he  dwell,  but 
under  the  same  roof  with  me,  that  we  may  live 
together  in  the  greatest  tranquility  that  is  possible 
for  mortals  to  enjoy  in  this  world. 

To  me  old  age  will  be  sweet  and  tranquil,  in 
seeing  myself,  as  I  hope  God  may  grant  it,  eter- 
nized in  your  children,  and  that  their  features  may 
resemble  mine.  Death  itself  will  appear  less  irk- 
some, vvhen  after  having  seen  you  in  a  state  of 
peace  and  quiet.,  enjoying  the  love  of  your  husband. 
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and  the  happiness  of  your  children,  your  pale  hands 
shall  close  my  eyes  *  certain  of  having  the  last  tears, 
the  last  embraces,  and  every  pious  office  which  can 
be  performed  to  a  dear  father,  by  an  obedient  and 
affectionate  daughter. 

Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
hear,  from  the  Rev,  Donna  Eugenia,  that  you  spend 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  the  study  of  good 
books,  in  the  same  style  and  order  I  left  you.  Be 
assured  these  will  open  the  eyes  of  your  understand- 
ing, so  that,  without  a  cloud  to  intervene,  you  will 
see  the  infinite  beauty  of  virtue,  and  enamoured  by  it 
you  will,  with  all  possible  solicitude,  endeavour  to 
possess  it.  Remember  that  by  how  much  the  greater 
the  beauty  of  the  soul  is  than  that  of  the  body,  by 
so  much  is  the  one  more  worthy  to  participate  of 
the  lucid,  eternal,  and  incorruptible  divinity,  than 
the  other  is  of  the  obscure,  earthy,  and  frail. 

Take  care  to  preserve  your  health,  and  be  such 
as  my  hope  expects  from  you.  May  the  Lord  ren- 
der you  virtuous,     Adieu ! 
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LETTER  IV. 

CARDINAL  BESSARIONE^    TO  THE  DOGE  AND  REPUBLIC 
OF  VENICE. 

Messieurs^ 
In  order  to  procure  books  in  every  branch  of  science> 
I  began,  in  my  infancy,  to  use  every  means  in  my 
power :  I  wrote  many,  and  what  little  money  I 
could  spare  from  my  modest  expenses  I  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  them,  because  I  judged  I  could 
acquire  no  materials  more  worthy  and  noble,  nor  a 
treasure  more  useful  and  excellent ;  for  good  books 
contain  the  thoughts  of  wise  men,  ancient  examples, 
good  customs,  laws,  and  religion :  they  live,  con- 
verse, and  are  read  with  us ;  they  teach,  admonish, 
and  console  us,  and  set  before  our  eyes  things  that 
are  old,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  memory;  and 
such  is  their  power,  such  their  dignity,  and,  finally, 
such  their  divinity,  that  if  there  were  no  books  we 
should  all  be  ignorant,  and  clownish,  without  any 
remembrance  of  past  occurrences,  any  example,  or 
any  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things:  the 
grave  which  hides  ilie  bodies  of  men,  would  also 
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i^onceal  their  names  from  us.  And  thoiigli  I  liav^i 
at  all  times,  very  diligently  attended  to  collect 
books,  my  greatest  anxiety  has  been  after  the  fall 
of  Greece,  and  the  miserable  captivity  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

I  have  used  all  my  power,  thoughts,  endeavours, 
industry,  and  exertions,  to  obtain  books  in  Greek> 
through  the  hope  of  preserving  from  loss,  or  ruin,  so 
many  excellent  worksj  written  by  men  of  such  great 
celebrity ;  since  Plato  iriforms  us  we  have  sufi'ered 
so  heavy  a  loss,  in  later  times,  as  that  of  almost  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes  in  the  library 
of  Apamio  ;  and  scarcely  are  there  a  thousand  to  be 
found  in  ours.  I  have  not  so  much  endeavoured  to 
have  a  numerous  collection,  as  to  have  the  best  and 
choicest  of  them  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  one  vo- 
lume^ but  to  have  the  works  entire,  however  diffi- 
cult to  be  met  with  in  all  Greece. 

But  I  often  revolve  in  my  mind,  that  all  my 
thoughts  and  study  have  very  little  satisfied  my 
desire,  as  I  cannot  foresee  that  those  books^  which 
I  have  collected  with  so  much  trouble  and  expense, 
\vill  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  while  I  live, 
as  to  make  me  rest  assured  that,  after  my  death, 
they  will  not  be  scattered  about,  and  alienated ; 
since  my  sole  aim  is  to  have  them  kept  secure,  and 
easy  of  access  to  the  studious,  and  for  the  common 
good  of  those  w  ho  are  fond  of  the  Greek  and  Latim 
languages. 
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And  whilst  I  am  in  this  thought^,  and  turning 
over  in  my  mind  the  whole  continent  of  Italy,  I 
can  find  no  place  more  secure  for  their  deposit 
than  your  glorious  city  •  because  it  is  govern^ 
with  equity,  restrained  by  laws,  supported  with 
integrity  and  wisdom  ;    and  where  virtue,  conti- 
nence,   gravity,    justice,    and   faith,    are   seen  to 
dwell ;   where  the  government  is  so  equal  and  mo- 
derate, so  extensive,   and  abounding  with  minds 
liberal  in  consultation,  and  free  from  avarice  and 
crime ;  where  the  prudent  and  the  wise  guide  the 
rudder  of  empire ;  where  the  good  are  preferred 
to  the  bad,  and  where  all,  forgetful  of  their  own 
interests,  attend,  with  unanimity,  and  consummate 
integrity,  to  the  whole  republic  body.     And, -Its  we 
desire,  let  us  hope  that  your  city  may  daily  increase, 
and  extend  both  its  strength  and  its  name :  and  I 
am  fully  persuaded  I  could  not  have  fixed  upon  a 
fitter,  nor  a  more  convenient  place,  especially  for 
our  Greek  men  than  your  city.     And  almost  all 
nations  of  the  world  are  agreed  in  this,  but  more 
particularly  the  Greeks,  who,  in  coming  from  their 
native  country,  pay  their  first  visit  to  Venice,  and 
finding  the  inhabitants  so  like  themselves  in  disposi- 
tion, they  fancy,  on  entering  VenicCj  to  be  entering 
Constantinople. 

•  And  further,  Gentlemefl,  how  can  T  more  honor- 
ably dispose  of  my  books  than  in  presenting  them 
to  you/ to  whom  I  feel  myself  so  deeply  indebted  for 
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yonr  numerous  kindnesses  ?  Or  in  what  citj  cfTn  t 
more  honorably  deposit  them,  than  in  this  of  joursy 
which  I^  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  adopted  for 
mj  own  country,  and  in  which  I  was  most  honorably 
received,  and  kindly  treated  by  you  ? 

Recollecting,  therefore,  that  I  am  mortal,  and 
seeing  that  I  am  far  advanced  in  years,  and  afflicted 
with  divers  infirmities,  and  considering  that  many 
things  may  happen,  I  present  the  most  sacred  church 
of  St.  Mark,  in  your  famous  city,  with  all  my  books 
of  Greek  and  Latin ;  thinking  myself  in  duty  bound 
to  shew  this  token  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  your 
serenity,  to  the  illustrious  senate,  and  to  this  most 
noble  country,  which  you  have  vouchsafed  to  make 
common  to  me  with  yourselves.  And  since  you 
have  obliged  me  with  many  tokens  of  your  friend- 
ship, it  is  my  will  and  pleasure  that  you,  your 
children,  and  descendants,  may  derive  a  constant 
and  an  uninterrupted  advantage  from  my  fatigue ; 
and  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  learning,  may,  by 
your  benignity,  participate  the  advantage  with  you. 

And  thus  I  present  you  with  those  books,  the 
index,  and  also  the  decree  of  the  sovereign  pontiiF, 
praying  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  grant  to  your 
most  noble  republic,  all  possible  felicity  and  con- 
tentment. 

I  am.  Messieurs,  w  ith  every  sentiment  of  respect 
and  esteem,  yours. 
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LETTER  V. 

OF  THE  ADVOCATE  CONSTANTINE. 

Sir, 
To  be  reduced  to  the  sad  State  of  misery  in  which 
you  say  you  are,  appears 'to  me  to  be  a  piece  of 
good  fortune;  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  it. 
But  you  will  perhaps  say,  that  I  have  lost  my 
senses,  and  that,  instead  of  having  compassion  on 
you,  I  am  become  cruel.  But  I  reply,  that  I  speak 
to  you  as  a  man  of  the  best  sense  ;  and,  that  if  the 
same  thing  should  happen  to  every  vicious  man 
which  has  befallen  you,  the  world  perhaps  would 
not  have  become  such  an  horrible  abode  ;  for  now 
it  is  more  the  habitation  of  brutes  than  of  men. 

Since  you  have  had  wherewith  to  satisfy  gaming, 
debauchery,  and  lasciviousness,  you  have  given 
yourself  up  a  prey  to  vice.  Your  conversation, 
as  well  as  occupation,  were  among  pleasures,  diver- 
sions, banquets,  and  prostitutes.  You  had  no 
other  thought  but  of  selling,  pawning,  and  mort- 
gaging, to  get  money.  You  delighted  in  keeping 
{Company  only  with  the  most  abandoned  people ; 
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and  jour  dearest  friends  were  the  procurers  of. 
ruinous  contracts.     But,  what  is  worse,  never  was 
there  an  eye  towards  Heaven  ;  never  one  thought 
on  the  life  to  come  :  in  short,  it  was  a  life  unwor- 
thy of  a  reasonable  creature. 

Have  you  courage  then  to  say,  that  this  is  a 
happy  life  ?  If  this  life  be  given  us  to  prepare 
for  another  that  will  never  end,  and  that  we  shall 
be  happy  or  miserable,  according  to  the  good  or 
evil  we  do  in  this  world,  (I  speak  here  on  the  sup- 
position that  you  have  pot  entirely  lost  your  faith) 
I  believe,  that  to  lead  a  life,  such  as  you  have 
hitherto  done,  cannot  be  entitled  an  happy  one. 
Therefore,  now  that  you  are  constrained  to  think, 
reflect,  ruminate,  and  beg  for  a  livelihood,  and 
that  not  one  of  those  who  assisted  you  in  squan- 
dering away  your  fortune  is  to  be  found  that  will 
give  you  a  mouthful  of  victuals,  lead  the  life  of  a 
man ;  and,  consequently,  an  happy  one,  in  com- 
parison of  the  past,  which  was  that  of  a  brute. 

And  why  will  you  not  suffer  me  to  call  you 
fortunate,  and  to  congratulate  you  ?  for  I  know 
of  no  better  fortune  than  that  of  being  changed 
from  a  beast  to  a  man. 

To  become  poor  would  not  grieve  you,  if  you 
but  knew  what  a  fortune  poverty  is.  Now  that 
you  are  no  longer  envied  by  any  one,  does  happi- 
ness appear  to  you  trifling  ?  You  need  not  fear 
now  that  any  oge  will  importune  you  to  lend  him 
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money.  At  present  you  are  free  from  the  fear  of 
falling  into  misery.  No  prostitute  runs  after  you, 
to  ensnare  you  ;  no  gamester  invites  you,  to  cheat 
you  of  your  money  ;  no  glutton,  or  parasite,  pre^ 
Bents  himself  at  your  table,  to  share  a  meal  with 
you.  Once  the  abundance,  and  delicacy  of  food, 
produced  a  nausea,  and  affections  of  the  stomach  ; 
now  the  meanest  food  is  palatable,  and  you  need 
not  fear  of  falling  into  any  disease  through  reple- 
tion. And  is  not  living  in  health,  by  means  of 
temperance,  though  involuntary,  good  fortune  ? 
Does  the  happiness  of  being  able  to  go  night  and 
day  without  the  fear  of  any  one  assaulting  or  rob- 
bing you,  or  taking  away  your  life  appear  trifling  ? 

Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  Tiator. 

With  empty  purse  the  traveller  sings  his  way. 
Nor  footpad  dreads,  though  he  in  ambush  lay. 

And  Juvenal,  in  the  tenth  Satire,  says : 

Tutum  carpit  inanis  iter. 

His  journey  safe  the  poor  man  treads  alon^» 
Nor  him  molest  the  predatory  throng. 

You  have  hitherto  led  an  idle  life,  ill-becoming 
a  man,  and  now  you  are  compelled  to  do  what 
God  commanded  every  one  to  do,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world  ;  viz.  to  get  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow. 
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But  behold  this  other  great  advantage;,  you  are 
become  a  fine  preacher,  without  intending  it^  and 
so  much  the  more  valuable  is  the  preacher  by  how 
much  his  words  and  examples  move.  The  strong 
stimulus  to  guard  you  from  vice  is,  to  turn  your 
eye  upon  yourself,  and  consider  to  what  a  mise- 
rable state  vice  has  reduced  you.  There  is  no 
preaching  so  effectual;  and  if  you  have  a  desire 
to  be  released  from  your  present  condition,  I  shall 
think  you  ill-advised  in  wishing  to  give  up  such 
blessings  as  your  misery  has  brought  upon  you: 
neither  do  I  think,  if  you  could  rise  again,  that 
you  would  alter  your  conduct,  or  guard  against 
the  precipices,  since  experience  has  rendered  me 
incredulous.  Therefore  you  should  guard  against 
the  desire  of  being  placed  again  in  your  former 
good  condition,  since  it  would  be  the  same  as  if 
you  desired  to  fall  into  the  abyss  of  your  past 
vices :  I  have  seen  a  thousand  examples  of  this 
kind. 

Cease  then  to  grieve^  and  acknowledge  your 
misery  as  the  best  fortune  that  could  have  befallen 
you ;  I  wish  to  all  the  vicious  the  like  fortune, 
as  I  wish  to  you  the  happy  continuance  of  it. 

Adieu ! 
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LETTER  VL 

GANGANELLI;,  TO  THE  ABBOT  LAMI. 

Most  reverend  father^ 
So  confused  am  I;,  from  the  troublesome  disorder 
which  affects  my  head  and  stomach,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  address  so  methodical  an  author  as 
you  are ;  yet  I  feel  it  necessary  in  order  to  have 
this  matter  cleared  up. 

Your  last  letter  to  me  on  poesy  would  have 
appeared  a  master-piece^  had  you  but  characterized 
the  poetical  genius  of  each  nation.  The  Italians 
are  not  such  good  poets  as  the  English^  nor  the 
Germans  as  the  French  ;  they  are  alike  as  to  prin- 
ciple, but  differ  as  to  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The 
German  poetry  is  a  fire  that  illumines ;  the  French 
a  fire  that  sparkles ;  the  Italian  a  fire  that  burns  ; 
and  the  English  a  fire  that  blazes  with  a  superior 
lustre. 

Were  our  poets  less  prodigal  of  introducing 
their  images,  their  works  would  be  much  more 
agreeable,  as  the  sensation  would  thereby  be  ren* 
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dered  more  lively.  There  is  nothing  that  rouse* 
the  iteader  so  much  as  surprise;  and  how  can 
that  he  experienced^  when  the  things  which  create 
astonishment  are  so  often  introduced  ?  Those  sober 
geniuses  would  be  much  happier  could  they  but 
handle,  with  the  same  delicacy,  the  digressions 
and  figures  in  poetry  as  in  prose. 

j^  garden  that  every  where  abounds  with  groves 
and  cascades,  very  soon  cloys  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  enchanting  if  those  things  be  seen  at 
proper  distances.  How  much  richer  do  violets 
appear  when  but  half  seen  under  the  thickest 
kaves ;  and  a  flower,  that  is  hid  from  the  sight, 
much  more  excites  the  curiosity.  Beauty  would 
not  be  known  were  it  not  for  comparison,  and  if 
all  things  were  equally  magnificent,  our  eyes 
would  soon  get  tired  of  admiring  them.  Nature, 
from  which  every  writer  should  copy,  so  varies 
her  perspective  as  never  to  fatigue  our  sight ;  we 
often  find  a  beautiful  meadow  near  a  deep  valley, 
and  a  pleasant  rivulet  at  the  skirt  of  a  shady  hill. 
These  lessons,  my  dear  sir,  often  repeated,  would 
tend  to  correct  our  poets  of  crowding  into  their 
works  that  profusion  of  beauties,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  so  much  gold  heaped  up  without  order 
and  taste.  As  much  as  we  esteem  their  works,  so 
much  do  we  admire  their  talents ;  and  when  a 
journalist  ha&  merited  this  double  glory,  he  may 
i^ak  ajs  a  master  sure  to  be  attended  to. 


When  I  was  very  young,  and  at  school,  I  lost 
my  dear  school-fellow,  to  whom  sympathy  had 
strictly  united  me.  After  many  solitary  walks 
together,  and  passing  reflections  on  things  that  we 
knew  not,  but  desired  to  know,  he,  alas !  died ;  and 
to  alleviate  my  grief,  thinking  it  the  best  plan 
I  could  adopt,  I  sat  down  to  compose  verses  on 
the  oc<iasion,  being  convinced  from  that  period, 
that  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  under- 
goes a  continual  change  of  life.  As  he  was  a 
youth  of  exemplary  virtue,  I  above  all  commended 
his  candor  and  piety ;  but,  as  his  worth  was  known 
only  to  myself,  my  euloigium  failed,  by  means  of 
too  profusely  introducing  the  images  with  which  I 
was  ovier charged.  J  crowded  in  eyery  rural  beauty, 
and  allawed  not  the  reader  time  to  breathe.  In 
short,  my  production  was  like  a  tree  suffocated 
under  its  leaves  and  branches,  without  having  any 
fruit  exposed  to  view. 

I  have  never  since  dared  to  a4:tempt  versification, 
and  have  contented  myself  only  with  reading  the 
poets,  and  studying  their  beauties  and  defects.  All 
that  displeased  me  was  to  see  that  piy  book,  on 
account  of  its  imperfections,  would  iiot  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  whilst  my  friend,  in  every  res- 
pect, deserved  the  honor  of  being  immortalized. 
He  will  never  be  erased  from  my  memory :  and  see 
how  true  friends  can  find  a  relief  in  sentiment. 
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tvhen  they  have  not  a  sufl&cient  talent  to  express 
well  their  friendship  :  this  is  exactly  my  case 
towards  him. 

Withdraw^  then^  from  my  way  of  thinking,  and 
stop  only  to  consider  the  affection  I  have  dedicated 
to  him  ;  and  you  will  find,  if  I  am  not  a  good 
orator,  I  am  at  least  a  good  servant,  and  friend, 
by  the  proof  I  have  given.     Adieu  ! 
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LETTER  VIL 

PAUL  MANUTIUS^  TO  ANDREW  LOREDANO. 

My  lord. 
Though  I  should  fail  in  effectually  gratifying  your 
lordship's  desire^  concerning  the  medals  you  have 
commissioned  me  to  seek  for  in  Rome,  I  hope  to 
secure  my  own  gratification,  by  ray  diligent  search 
after  those  things  that  may  add  an  ornament  to 
your  finest  studies,  and  consequently  to  our  city. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  them,  by  way  of  advice, 
to  a  person,  who  not  only  appears  to  be  a  connois- 
seur, but  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  most  noble  study  in  Rome.  I  now 
entertain  some  hopes  from  my  interview,  and  if 
the  event  prove  successful,  I  shall  return  home  more 
cheerful  for  having  fully  executed  your  lordship's 
commission,  and  found  so  precious  a  jewel,  which 
the  heroes  of  old  converted  not  into  the  hope  of  a 
triumph,  the  honored  meed  of  their  prowess,  and 
of  the  horrid  inconveniences  sustained  in  war. 

Thus,  then,  while  I  bear  this  commission  and 
favor,  I  shall  not  neglect  visiting  the  sacred  repo- 
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posifory,  every  part  of  which  is  full  of  venerable 
antiquities.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  sage  Socrates, 
the  learned  Plato,  with  other  Greeks  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  deeds  in  arms.  Here  are  the 
Scipios,  the  Emilii,  the  Marii,  the  Caesars,  the 
Porapeys,  and  all  Rome.  Oh,  delightful  treat !  ! 
consummate  pleasure  !  Once,  while  you  were  in 
the  city,  I  was  introduced  there  by  the  particular 
favor  of  Signor  Bernardino,  your  most  virtuous 
son.  At  first  sight  I  thought  myself  in  the  Roman 
forum,  when,  through  the  ambition  of  the  Ediles, 
it  was  mast  elegantly  decorated  on  the  days  of  the 
festivals  and  public  games.  I  stood  gazing  all 
around,  with  marvellous  joy  confused;  and,  while 
looking  at  the  statues  and  pictures,  I  recollected 
the  marble  of  Praxiteles,  the  bronze  of  Policletus, 
and  the  colors  of  Apelles.  Approaching  nearer 
to  the  medals,  I  saw  some  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
others  of  the  precious  metal  of  unfortunate  Corinth. 
There  were  several  Grecian  and  Barbarian  figures, 
many  Roman  warriors,  all  arraqged  in  exquisite 
order,  and  taken  from  nature  with  the  greatest 
likeness ;  some  partly  spoiled  by  time,  and  others 
completely,  as  far  as  the  eyebrows  and  the  wrinkles 
on  the  forehead.  All  the  most  celebrated  consuls, 
all  the  greatest  commanders,  all  the  wars,  triumphs, 
arches,  sacrifices,  customs,  and  armour  were  pre- 
sent before  me;  and  from  paying  a  particularly 
strict  attention  to  them,  I  stored  up  in  my  mind. 
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in  a  few  hours,  such  a  fund  of  fine  knowledge,  as 
neither  Livy,  nor  Polybius,  nor  all  the  histories 
together,  could  have  furnished  me  with  in  many 
years. 

You  may  leave  to  your  children,  my  lord,  what 
riches  you  please,  whether  acquired  by  industry, 
or  the  gift  of  fortune,  but  you  can  never  leave 
them  any  estate,  palace,  or  treasure,  to  equal  the 
sight  and  excellence  of  your  antiquities.  These 
are  not  materials  procured  by  simple  toil ;  there  is 
not  a  gem  obtained  by  purchase ;  they  are  estima- 
ble riches  which  belong  not  to  idiots,  but  are  col- 
lected, in  process  of  time,  only  with  judgment, 
genius,  and  great  knowledge.  They  will  give  to 
posterity  a  convincing  proof  of  the  brilliancy  of 
vour  mind,  and  noble  thoughts;  and  will  cause  your 
house  to  be  visited,  and  honored  at  all  times,  by 
foreigners  travelling  to  see  rare  and  valuable  works. 
Hence  I  feel  highly  honored  by  your  lordship's 
commission,  and  assure  you,  that  I  shall  not  fail 
to  execute,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  whatever 
is  to  be  done  in  it. 

I  propose  remaining  here  until  the  middle  of 
June,  and  if  you  should  wash  to  employ  me  in 
any  other  way,  I  am  ready  at  command ;  and  in 
tlie  mean  time  beg  my  kind  remembrance  to  your 
worthy  children,  and  good  lady.  I  remain,  my  lord. 
Your  lordship's  obedient  servant. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

THE  ABBOT  METASTASIO^    TO  DOMENIQUE  DIODATI. 

Revered  and  illustrious  sir^ 
Had  I  been  able  to  have  executed  my  own  wishes^ 
you  might  have  much  less  expected  this  reply  ;  but 
it  very  seldom  happens  that  I  have  power  over  my 
own  liberty.  The  lasting  series  of  duties  for  ever 
rising  up,  (though  the  greatest  part  of  them  arc 
useless^  they  are  altogether  indispensible^)  mise- 
rably rob  me  of  that  leisure  which  the  inconstancy 
of  my  healthy  and  the  obligations  of  my  employ^ 
would  jnow  and  then  permit  me  to  consecrate  to 
some  genial  study,  and  useful  commerce  with  any 
of  those  few  whom  Jupiter  had  an  equal  regard 
for. 

The  advantage  and  pleasure  I  derive  from  your 
letters,  require  an  exactness  in  mine,  to  procure  a 
continuance  of  them ;  and  if,  at  any  time^  I  am 
constrained,  in  spite  of  myself,  to  neglect  it,  mj 
resentment  of  the  loss  claims  compassion  rather 
than  pardon. 
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I  must  here,  first  of  all,  protest  against  your 
excessive  partiality  for  me  ;  but  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  what  you  have  said  of  me  (though 
it  may  be  done  with  an  intention  to  oppose  me) 
may  be  attended  with  great  danger,  for  poets  want 
no  excitements,  and  you  are  too  knowing  to  be 
persuaded.  Though  your  equilibrium  might  keep 
me  in  due  moderation,  it  will  not  be  exposed  to 
such  powerful  temptations.  But  to  proceed  to 
your  demands. 

I  confess  I  should  have  experienced  equal  de- 
light from  the  broken  as  the  connected  oration^ 
but  destined  by  Providence  to  be  numbered  among 
the  insects  of  Parnassus,  I  am  debarred  from  the 
pleasure  of  dividing  my  studies  between  the  two- 
Many  different  times,  during  the  intervals  of  my 
necessary  poetic  occupations,  I  have  begun  a  pro- 
saic work,  yet  always  analogous  to  my  business ;  but 
being  obliged,  by  frequent  sovereign  commands,  to 
take  up  my  pipe  or  lyre,  I  made  such  long  paren-^ 
thesis,  tliat,  in  returning  to  my  interrupted  work, 
I  found  the  metal  quite  cold  which  had  been 
melted,  and  prepared  for  coinage,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  abandon  it ;  and  because  I  felt  less 
patience  to  run  after  dispersed  ideas,  than  courage 
for  new  enterprises. 

I  however  made  several  more  attempts,  but 
these  being  exposed  to  the  same  vicissitudes  as  the 
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former,  always  occasioned  lassitude,  disgust,  and 
even  neglect  itself.  These  attempts,  or  rather 
formless  and  imperfect  abortions,  are  still  in  being, 
but  in  a  scattered  and  confused  state,  among  my 
other  useless  papers,  like  the  sheets  of  the  Sybil 
Cumana,  dispersed  by  the  wind ;  and  to  save  my 
credit  I  shall  take  good  care  to  have  them  destroyed 
before  my  death.  If,  indeed,  it  should  happen,  as 
I  trust  it  will  not,  that  they  should  ever  be  of  use, 
the  only  work  which,  in  despite  of  the  buskin,  I 
have  been  able  to  finish,  is  my  '  Brief  Observations 
on  the  Greek  Tragedies  and  Comedies  :'  yet  those 
observations,  besides  the  want  of  being  enriched, 
and  the  too  great  resentment  of  the  hasty  writer, 
are  but  the  necessary  utensils  of  my  shop ;  and 
not  less  through  my  own  defect,  than  that  of  the 
ill-provided  matter  of  that  alluring  eloquence 
which  might  seduce  the  reader.  Hence  they  are 
useful  only  to  my  own  private  advantage,  and 
aspire  not  at  public  approbation. 

As  to  my  familiar  letters,  I  never  thought  them 
worth  the  care  of  registering.  Indeed,  some  years 
ago,  a  studious  young  man,  who  was  fond  of  Ita- 
lian, transcribed,  by  way  of  exercise,  as  many  as 
his  time  of  relaxation  from  business  would  allow 
him  ;  and  he  has  already  collected  a  greater  num- 
ber of  them  than  I  could  have  wished ;  but  I  am 
certain  he  will  not  abuse  my  good  nature^  by 
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ungratefully  violating  the  positive  prohibition  of 
publishing  them. 

Now,  my  dear  sir^  have  I,  according  to  your 
request,  given  you  a  most  minute  account  of  all 
my  prosaic  applications. 

Write  to  me  often;  and  believe  me  to  be,  &c* 
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LETTER  IX. 

CARDINAL    BENTIVOGLIO   TO    SIGNOR   PAUL   GUALDO, 
CHIEF  PRIEST  OF  PADUA. 

Sir, 
The  intention  of  your  nephew,  Signor  John  Bap- 
tist, to  leave  France,  was  made  known  to  me  before 
his  departure.  The  thought,  I  confess,  did  not 
please  me.  What  can  be  his  motive  to  quit  it  so 
soon  after  his  arrival  ?  Is  it  that  the  things  of  this 
kingdom  and  court  are  not  deserving  particular 
attention  ?  After  having  travelled  through  foreign 
countries  to  be  able,  on  the  return  home,  to  give 
an  account  of  nothing  but  the  country,  the  woods, 
the  mountains,  the  streets  and  piazzas  of  the  city, 
the  number  and  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  is  nothing 
more  than  having  gained  a  knowledge  of  dumb 
and  inanimate  things,  which  satisfy  more  the  eyes 
than  the  mind. 

I  wish  that  he  who  leaves  his  own  country  to 
visit  foreign  nations,  would  principally  observe 
their  customs,  the  nature  of  their  kings,  the  qua^ 
lity  of  their    councils,   their   strength,    the  laws. 
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the  stfite  of  religion ;  how  the  authority  of  com- 
inanding  is  blended  with  the  form  of  obeying;  on 
wliat  footing  with  their  neighbours;  what  is  thie 
reigniiig  humor  of  government,  and  what  remedy 
they  would  adopt,  provided  they  stood  in  need  of 
medicine. 

Thus  I  would  that  things  concerning  govern- 
ment were  observed  by  people  travelling  the  world. 
As  the  soul  gives  existence  to  us,  so  does  the  go- 
vernment to  kingdoms.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
bestow  attention  thereon,  as  by  it  knowledge  is 
gained.  All  the  rest  consists  of  matter,  and  our 
limbs  would  have  no  motion,  if  not  moved  by  the 
soul.  But  the  government  of  kingdoms  and  states 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  one  day  or  two ;  they 
must  be  studied,  and  that  for  some  time.  There- 
fore^ if  these  things  be  sought  after  in  any  part  it 
is  in  France,  which  is  a  kingdom  so  large,  so 
divided  in  matter  of  religion,  so  often  agitated 
with  civil  discords,  that  it  has  one  of  the  greatest 
courts  in  Europe,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
governments  in  the  world,  and  so  many  properties 
worthy  of  being  observed,  that  whole  years  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  come  at  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  them.  But,  above  all  its  other  properties,  tbe 
continual  changes  that  are  seen  to  take  place  are 
unique  and  singular.  If  concerned  in  a  public 
negociation  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing  than  to 
iee  the  many  public  events ;  in  these  France  may 
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•crvc  as  a  school  to  all  other  countries,  as  it  by  far 
exceeds  them  all.  Here  then  should  Signor  John 
Baptist  have  remained  during  the  whole  embassy 
with  Signor  Contarini ;  and  you  have  already  seen 
with  what  pleasing  sight  he  would  have  been 
greeted,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  by  the  unexpected 
departure  from  Blois  of  the  queen  dowager,  who 
holds  the  reins  of  government,  and  who  causes  so 
great  a  commotion  here.  How  highly  gratifying 
it  would  have  been  to  me  to  have  met  Signor  N. 
and  conversed  with  him  on  this  unexpected  busi- 
ness. Doubtless  his  absence  will  appear  to  him 
a  great  misfortune ;  great  in  itself,  and  still  greater 
in  its  public  consequences,  for  we  are  now  already 
in  arms,  and  upon  the  eve  of  strange  events,  if 
God  has  not  compassion  on  France. 

But  I  leave  France,  and  return  to  your  letter, 
which  has  been  iso  long  in  reaching  me,  that  it  is 
really  a  shame.  And  if  indeed  I  should  desire 
expedition  to  the  letters  of  any  one,  it  would  be 
to  those  of  yours;  so  dear  to  me  is  every  fresh 
token  of  your  regard,  and  so  exquisite  the  relish 
of  every  piece  of  news  from  Padua. 

Your  shewing  my  letter  to  Signor  N.  and  be- 
stowing such  profuse  and  singular  remarks  on  its 
merit,  has  given  me  superabundant  pleasure.  As 
to  Todeschi,  I  well  foresaw  he  could  not  summons 
the  courage  to  see  France,  nor  has  he  vouchsafed 
to  write  to  me,  either  in  prose  or  verse ;  and  your 
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writing  to  him  would  probably  frighten  him,  from 
knowing  the  slippery  humor  of  your  pen. 

Your  account  of  Feltre  has  greatly  diverted  me; 
and,  if  ever  I  come  to  Italy,  I  will  certainly  make 
it  my  business  to  see  how  its  northern  situation 
excuses  you  from  making  it  your  winter  residence. 

Make  my  best  respects  acceptable  to  Signor  N. 
and  tell  him  that  a  thousand  times  is  my  envy  raised 
at  the  tranquility  of  his  life;  and  that  my  most 
noisy  French  one  appears  more  grievous  to  me, 
whenever  I  compare  it  with  his.  Accept,  sir,  of 
my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 

Adieu ! 
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LETTER  X. 

HANNIBAL  CARO  TO  COUNT  FRANCIS  LADRIANO. 

My  lord^ 
Through  a  desire  of  being  more  serviceable  to  you, 
I  have  deferred  till  now  to  return  an  answer  to 
jour  letter,  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago,  be- 
cause, being  out  of  Rome,  and  in  a  place  where 
neither  painters  nor  books  are  to  be  found,  I 
thought  I  could  not  satisfy  either  you  or  myself 
about  the  design,  or  motto  of  the  device,  until  my 
return,  and  I  have  amused  myself  here  through 
the  hope  of  seeing  you  soon.  But  as  I  am  detained 
for  some  time  longer,  by  an  unforeseen  accident, 
I  have  resolved  herewith  to  satisfy  you,  as  far  as 
may  be  in  my  power,  by  throwing  what  light  I 
can  on  the  subject  you  requested  of  me. 

The  form  of  the  syren,  among  the  ancients,  wai 
not  what  is  now  vulgarly  taken  for  a  syren.  The 
half-human  figures,  with  the  tails  of  fishes,  in- 
stead of  legs,  with  them  signified  tritons  and 
nymphs,  and  such  other  marine  gods.  However, 
in  searching  for  its  true  figure,  both  from  what 
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t  have  seen  written  of  it,  and  learnt  from  M.  Perro 
Ligorio,  a  famous  antiquary  in  Rome,  and  from 
a  silver  medal,  given  me  by  the  same  gentleman, 
and  which,  as  is  thought,  was  made  by  the  Nea- 
politans in  honor  of  Augustus,  I  have  finally  dis- 
covered its  form,  and  not  without  the  greatest 
pleasure ;  but  since  it  is  somewhat  different  from 
this,  you  must  apparently  rest  satisfied  with  the 
body  of  the  device. 

What  the  ancients  designed  for  a  syren  is  a  thing 
new  and  vague.  I  would  have  written  more  fully, 
both  on  the  fable  and  the  form  if  I  could,  as  before 
mentioned,  have  found  the  places  of  the  authors 
in  readiness;  but  not  having  them  at  hand,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  syrens  were  maritime  rather  than 
marine.  On  the  reverse  of  the  said  medal  is  the 
following  description  of  them :  their  figure  from 
the  middle  upwards,  with  face,  body,  and  arms 
bare,  is  that  of  a  virgin ;  from  the  middle  down- 
wards, with  feathers,  feet,  and  every  other  form, 
is  that  of  a  hen,  except  that  the  wings  are  upon  the 
•boulders  of  the  virgin.  They  hold  in  each  hand, 
with  wonderful  grace,  a  pipe  or  flute ;  and  their 
attitude  is  such,  that  if  well  executed,  I  trust  the 
impression  will  answer  the  desired  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. 

I  requested  it  to  be  taken  from  the  medal  by 
fome  one  who  had  a  good  taste  for  design,  because 
the  first  serves  as  a  model  for  all  the  rest;  but  being 
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4i«appointed,  through  the  defect  of  the  designer, 
J  send  you  the  small  sketch  as  it  is.  As  to  the 
motto,  I  wish  it  to  be  taken  from  some  celebrated 
Greek,  Latin,  or  other  author,  as  it  may  be,  to 
denote  that  it  comes  from  no  mean  place.  As  I 
am  not  able  to  bestow  that  attention  on  it  without 
reading,  I  will  but  simply  give  my  opinion.  If 
I  rightly  understand  your  conceit,  these  words,  I 
think,  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  "  ecquis 
Jiinc  caveat?"  who  should  be  afraid.^  There  is 
nothing  to  be  feared,  since  the  whole  represents  and 
promises  but  humanity,  innocence,  and  sweetness. 
This  is  all  that  has  hitherto  occurred  to  me  worthy 
of  remark,  and  if  it  be  deemed  sufficient  I  shall 
feel  great  pleasure ;  but  if,  after  a  diligent  search, 
I  should  find  nothing  better,  or  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, my  tardiness  is  excusable,  on  account  of  the 
insufficient  means  I  have  here  of  satisfying  you. 

On  all  occasions  I  beseech  you  to  command  me, 
^.s  a  servant,  as  I  wish  to  deport  myself  in  that 
honored  capacity,  from  the  obligations  I  owe  you 
for  your  benevolence  and  grateful  offers  made  me. 
In  remembrance  of  which  I  return  you  my  incessant 
thanks,  and,  with  due  reverence,  subscribe  myself^ 
Your  lordship's  obcdieiit  serv^Wt. 
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LETTER  XL 

Hanganelli^  to  n . 

My  dear  friend ! 
It  was  not  my  wish  you  should  enter  on  the  study 
of  mathematiA,  until  you  were  more  settled  in  the 
principles  of  religion ;  for  fear  that,  by  applying 
yourself  to  a  science  which  seeks  nothing  but 
demonstrations,  you  would  act  like  those  mathe- 
maticians who  fancy  themselves  able  to  reduce  to 
demonstration  our  holy  mysteries. 

The  mathematics,  although  so  extensive,  arc 
very  limited  in  treating  on  divinity.  All  the  lines 
that  can  be  drawn  upon  earth,  all  the  points  that 
can  be  made,  are  things  infinitely  small  in  compa- 
rison of  that  Being  who  admits  of  no  comparison, 
or  parallel.  The  mathematics  will  give  you  a 
just  criterion ;  and  if  devoid  of  that  knowledge, 
we  are  in  want  of  a  certain  method  necessary  to 
rectify  our  thoughts,  connect  our  ideas,  and  form 
a  sound  judgment. 

It  is  easily  perceived,  in  perusing  a  book,  whe- 
ther the  author  of  it  be  a  mathematician.     I,  for 
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my  own  part^  am  never  deceived.  The  celebrated 
metaphysical  Frenchman^  Malebranche,  could  not 
have  composed  his  Recherche  de  la  Verite^  nor 
the  learned  Leibnitz  his  Teodicea^  had  they  not 
been  mathematicians.  That  fine  geometrical  order 
is  to  be  seen  in  their  works,  vdiich  supports  the 
chain  of  reasonings  and  gives  them  energy  and 
method.  Order  is  so  fine  a  thing  that  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  that  does  not  bear  the  image  of 
it,  and  without  it  there  is  no  harmony:  hence  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  mathematics  are  a  universal 
science,  which  unites  all  others,  arfd  shews  them 
under  their  purest  relations.  The  observations  of 
a  mathematician  are  generally  so  accurate,  that  he 
analyzes  and  resolves  justly ;  whereas  another, 
who  is  devoid  of  this  knowledge,  sees,  as  it  were, 
always  in  a  very  vague  and  uncertain  manner. 

Apply  yourself  then  to  this  science,  so  necessary, 
and  so  worthy  of  your  acquaintance  ;  but  in  such 
a  manner,  however,  lest  it  should  cause  distraction. 
In  whatever  study  you  are  engaged,  you  should 
always  endeavour  to  be  collected.  Had  I  but 
your  youth,  and  the  advantages  you  have,  I  would 
strive  to  get  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  geo- 
metry, for  I  always  loved  that  science  with  an 
affection  of  predilection.  My  characteristic  spirit 
has  prompted  me  to  go  in  search  of  every  thing 
methodically,and  I  have  set  very  little  store  by  those 
works  wherein  I  found  nothing  but  imagination. 
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We  have  three  principal  sciences,  to  which  I 
compare  the  three  essential  parts  of  our  being; 
viz.  first,  theology,  which  by  means  of  its  spiritu- 
ality, resembles  our  soul ;  secondly,  mathematics, 
which,  by  their  exactness  and  Combination,  repre- 
sent our  mind  ;  thirdly,  natural  philosophy,  which 
by  its  mechanical  operations,  may  be  compared  to 
the  body :  and  when  those  three  sciences  depart 
not  from  their  sphere,  they  perfectly  accord  with 
each  other,  and  necessarily  lead  us  to  the  Author, 
the  Source,  and  Plenitude  of  every  true  light. 

Once,  while  in  Ascoli,  I  began  a  work,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  the 
sciences  :  I  attempted  to  shew  their  origin,  end, 
and  relation,  but  my  cloisteral  exercises,  and  the 
lessons  I  was  obliged  to  give,  prevented  me  from 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion.  I  believe  I  have  still 
some  fragments  of  it  among  my  loose  papers,  and, 
if  you  please,  you  may  read  them.  There  are  some 
ideas  and  objects,  but,  as  the  production  is  only 
sketched,  it  will  require  you  to  fill  it  up,  as  you 
read  it ;   and  this  I  know  you  to  be  capable  of. 

Piiilosophy  without  geometry  is  like  physic 
without  chemistry  ;  and  the  cause  why  the  greater 
part  of  the  modern  philosophers  reason  ^"0  vaguely 
is  their  want  of  geometrical  knowledge.  Thej 
take  sophisms  for  truths,  and  if  by  chance  they 
plant  true  principles,  they  reap  the  falsest  conse- 
quences from  them.     Study  alone  is  not  sufficient 
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to  make  us  learned,  nor  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
to  make  us  philosophers  ;  but  we  live  in  an  age 
wherein  fine  words  prevail,  and  he  who  can  ima- 
gine singularities  is  thought  to  have  great  talents. 
Yet  I  would  not  have  you  to  depend  on  those 
writers  that  attend  more  to  the  style  than  the 
matter,  and  who  risk  every  thing  for  the  sake  of 
exciting  astonishment. 

I'll  send  you,  the  first  opportunity,  a  work  on 
trigonometry  ;  and,  if  you  require  it,  I  will  prove 
to  you  geometrically,  that  is  to  say,  even  to  de- 
monstration, that  I  am,  and  ever  will  be,  your  best 
friend.     Adieu ! 
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LETTER  XII. 

CLAUDEUS  TOLMEUS,  TO  LEWIS  ALAMANNI. 

Sir, 
Hannibal  Caro  has  shewn  me  jour  books,  which 
have  been  lately  published,  on  cultivation  ;  and  I 
assure  you,  that  I  have  reaped  from  them  great 
pleasure  and  benefit.  They  are  not  only  a  treatise 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  but  also  on  the 
genius  and  writings  of  the  poets. 

The  three  following  subjects  were  the  cause  of 
great  entertainment  to  me.  First,  yourself;  se- 
condly, the  Tuscan  language ;  and  thirdly,  the 
present  age. 

And  first,  then,  with  you,  on  account  of  the  great 
name  attached  to  you,  and  the  abundant  harvest 
of  glory  you  have  reaped.  Secondly,  from  know- 
ing the  splendor  and  ornament  the  Tuscan  lan- 
guage has  acquired  by  your  endeavours.  Thirdly, 
from  considering  how,  by  means  of  such  great 
industry,  the  present  age  has  begun  to  vie  with 
sintiquity. 
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But "  the  persuasion  that  posterity  would  he 
guided  by  your  hand  into  that  path  which  should 
lead  them  directly  to  the  temple  of  glory,  afforded 
me  a  still  greater  fund  of  amusement.  As  for  my- 
self, I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  if  I  have 
not  already  paid  you  due  honor,  I  now  reverence 
you.  I  wish  you  to  know  that  your  literary  labor 
has,  in  I  know  not  what  manner,  awakened  my 
genius,  which  for  so  long  a  time  laid  neglected 
and  dormant. 

God  bless  you  !  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
request,  I  beg  you  will  salute,  in  my  name,  the 
hand  of  our  new  and  most  serene  queen,  whose 
servant  I  have  been,  even  from  her  infancy,  and 
am  now,  more  than  ever,  and  resolve  to  be  so  tor 
the  latest  period  of  my  life.     Adieu  ! 
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LETTER  XIII. 


OF  THE  ABBOT  CHIARf. 


My  dear  friend  ! 
In  consequence  of  a  dream  which  I  had  in  the 
night,  I  am  determined  to  write  to  jou,  notwith- 
standing your  injunctions  to  the  contrary;  and 
though  I  confess  it  is  hardly  worth  relating,  yet  I 
cannot  rest  satisfied  till  I  tell  you  how  strangely 
my  imagination  roamed. 

Methought  I  was  a  young  man,  full  of  vigor, 
and  had  left  my  native  home,  disgusted  with  my 
condition  in  life,  and  the  untoward  disposition 
of  my  fellow  citizens  ;  and,  like  fugitive  ^neas, 
was  in  search  of  another  dwelling  place,  another 
land. 

At  first,  a  broad  and  delightful  road  opened  to 
my  view,  by  the  side  of  which  were  some  most 
beautiful  trees,  and  pleasant  fields.  ''  A  good 
beginning,"  said  I  to  myself,  in  walking  along ; 
**  the  agreeableness  of  the  road  will  tend  to  feli- 
citate the  tediousness  of  my  solitude,  and  remove 
the  uneasiness  of  my  mind/'     I  happily  pursued 
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my  journey,  until  the  decline  of  the  day  reminded 
me  of  seeking  out  for  a  night*s  lodging.  Seeing 
a  young  lad,  I  enquired  of  him  where  there  was 
an  inn. 

'^  Not  far  from  hence/'  says  he,  "  there  is  a 
thick  and  dark  grove  of  cypress,  wherein  you  will 
find  a  convenient  habitation,  and  lodging/* 

I  followed  his  directions,  and  seeing  the  road 
that  led  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  I  approached  it, 
and  was  met  by  a  very  old  woman,  who  asked  me 
what  I  wanted. 

''  A  lodging/*  replied  I. 

*'  You  will  find  none,**  said  the  old  w^oman, 
*'  more  convenient  than  this  ;  it  is  known,  far  and 
near,  for  a  house  well  stored  with  every  thing. 
It  is  the  inn  of  Ignorance,  and  I  am  the  mistress 
of  it.  I  accommodate  every  one  according  to 
their  genius.*' 

*'  But  what  obscure  place  is  that,**  interrupted 
I,  '*^  where  a  ray  of  light  never  enters  ?  and 
who,  unless  compelled,  will  ever  come  to  lodge 
at  such  an  inn  ?** 

*'  On  the  contrary, "  replies  the  land-lady, 
''  those  who  come  here  wish  to  be  in  the  dark ; 
light  is  offensive  to  them,  and  deprives  them 
of  sight.  Come  this  way,  and  I  will  shew  you 
the  rooms  I  appropriate  to  every  one.  Here 
dwell  the  ignorant  and  vain  glorious,  who,  in 
blabbing  out  their  silly  jargon,  think  they  hav^ 
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uttered  famed  sentences  of  philosophy.  Here  I 
put  those  that  are  deceived^  and  from  bad  instruc- 
tions wish  not  to  free  themselves  from  their  mist 
of  error,  and  discover  the  truth.  This  room  is 
for  the  obstinate ;  viz.  those  that  will  not  attend 
to  the  advice  given  them  by  old  men,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  take  every  thing  for  truth  that  is  told 
them  by  old  women.  There  I  put  the  presump- 
tuous ;  viz.  those  that  wish  to  follow  trades  they 
have  never  learned,  nor  even  attempted  to  learn- 
In  short,  I  accommodate  all  who  deign  to  favor 
me  with  their  company  :  I  receive  them  with 
kindness,  and  treat  them  well." 

'^  I  have  heard  and  seen  enough.  Madam  Igno- 
rance," replied  I ;  ''  but  how  can  you  give  an 
asylum  to  every  one  ?" 

"  The  extent  of  my  lodgings,"  answered  she, 
''  is  great,  and  you  must  understand  their  stay  is 
but  short." 

"  Give  me  then,"  said  I,  ^^  a  good  entertain- 
ment during  my  stay."  And  indeed  I  met  with 
it  according  to  my  wish. 

I  then  left  the  inn,  and  pursued  my  journey ; 
and  had  not  gone  far  before  I  found  the  roads 
rough,  stony,  and  mountainous,  and  in  which  I 
encountered,  and  surmounted,  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties. At  last  I  came  to  a  plain,  where  in  going 
along,  I  perceived  a  delightful  and  pleasant  habi- 
tation.    It  was  a  most  beautiful  palace,  seated  op 
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a  hill,  and  adorned  with  statue?  of  marble  and 
bronze.  "  And  what  are  those  statues  that  are 
so  numerous  ?'* 

''  Thej  are/'  replied  the  patroness^  ^^  effigies  of  all 
the  most  celebrated  subjects  whom  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  receive  into  my  house ;  and  I  have  therefore 
eternized  their  memory  with  bronze  and  marble/' 

"  And  what  place  is  that/'  interrogated  I 
again,  "  where  these  gentlemen  are   going?" 

''  That/'  said  the  lady,  "  is  the  abode  of  Phi- 
losophy ;  and  all  those  who  frequent  it  leave  it 
with  satisfaction,  since  they  find  themselves  me- 
liorated by  their  stay/* 

I  then  saluted  Madam  Philosophy,  with  reve- 
rence, and  indeed  she  was,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, worthy  of  obsequiousness  and  esteem.  She 
was  not  joung,  but  a  matron  of  a  middle  age, 
with  a  majestic  aspect,  and  gentle  manners :  she 
was  agreeable  and  eloquent  in  conversation,  but 
had  something  mysterious  in  her  dress  ;  it  was 
embroidered  with  figures,  representing  the  stars 
of  heaven,  the  animals  of  the  earth,  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  and  many  other  things  upon  which  she 
was  always  meditating. 

The  inn  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  most  delight- 
ful garden,  stocked  with  wholesome  herbs,  of  a 
wonderful  virtue.  "  Come  here,"  said  she,  '^  and 
I  will  regale  you  with  those  herbs,  for  they  will  be 
of  great   use  to  you.      Take  this;   it   is   called 
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Concord ;  if  you  give  part  of  it  to  a  friend,  and 
keep  part  yourself,  you  will  always  be  unanimous 
and  agreeable.  If  at  this  other  you  let  the  envious 
smell,  they  will  be  seized  with  such  violent  and 
frequent  sneezings  as  to  make  the  air  resound  for 
a  long  time.  There  is  one,  which,  if  you  put  into 
your  adversary's  hand,  will  cause  him  to  feel  great 
pains  and  contortions.  This  is  an  herb  that  has 
not  only  virtue  but  sense ;  because,  when  you 
have  it  in  your  hands,  and  are  accosted  by  liars, 
and  backbiters,  who  endeavour,  by  false  reports, 
to  breed  a  quarrel  with  you,  you  shall  see  them 
turn  wrinkled  with  the  horror  they  feel.  That  is 
hellebore,  which,  if  given  to  those  who  are  pas- 
sionately in  love,  will  completely  cure  them,  by 
purging  them  until  nothing  of  their  amorous  heat 
remains.  This  herb  is  equally  wonderful ;  it  will 
make  you  discern  your  flatterers  from  your  real 
friends :  for  if,  in  rubbing  it,  it  sends  forth  a 
good  odour,  cordial  will  be  the  encomiums  be- 
stowed upon  you  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
odour  be  fetid,  deceitful  will  their  adulations  be,'* 

And  thus  regaling  myself,  and  saying  that, 
besides  a  thousand  other  favors,  it  grants  me  the 
liberty  of  pursuing  my  journey ;  but,  from  I 
know  not  what  unforeseen  accident,  sleep  inter- 
rupted me,  and  I  dreamt  no  more. 

Pardon  me  if  I  have  here  related  any  thing 
to  displease  you,  and  believe  me  to  be,  &c. 

E 
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LETTER  XIV, 

ANTHONY  MARIE  SALVINI,   TO  ANTHONY  MONTANTI, 

Sir, 
From  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather^  my  blood 
has  been  in  such  a  ferment,  and  my  head  so  hot, 
that  I  could  have  quarrelled  with  a  feather.  I 
was,  yesterday,  so  troubled  with  bile,  that  my 
letter  cannot  fail  of  being  somewhat  tinctured 
with  its  bitterness  ;  and  this  morning  I  got  up 
betimes,  to  take  the  fresh  air^  but  soon  became 
more  than  usually  oppressed  and  uneasy.  How- 
ever, I  have  had  a  very  copious  relief,  and,  from 
being  harsh  and  severe,  am  become  now  as  gentle 
as  a  lamb  :  and  no  longer  feel  that  turbulency  of 
spirit  which  inhabits  a  body  that  is,  by  nature, 
ferocious  and  wild.  Oh  I  I  seem  to  be  quite  a 
new  man. 

From  the  regard  you  have  for  me,  and  the 
great  pleasure  you  take  in  every  thing  I  do,  I 
am  persuaded  that  you  will  receive,  with  your 
usual  politeness,  whatever  I  have  to  offer  you. 
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Endeavour^  then^  to  get  possession  of  those  rare 
qualities  in  youth,  spirit,  judgment,  and  discre- 
tion. Bless  the  Lord  for  his  having  given  you 
the  talent  to  discern  right  from  wrong.  This 
is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present ;  but  v^^hen  I  se^ 
you  so  eagerly  bent  on  study,  by  your  early  appli- 
cation to  it  every  morning  that  God  sends  upon 
earth,  and  your  steady  perseverance  in  it  all  day, 
however  long,  words  are  wanting  to  express  my 
esteem  for  you,  and  the  pleasure  I  feeL  It  is 
evident  that,  the  closer  the  appHcation  k,  the 
sooner  does  the  thing  become  easy,  and  that 
greater  readiness  is  acquired,  and  manner.*^  and 
good  taste  perfected. 

Beauty  and  grace  pass  away  with  youth  ;  but 
virtue,  which  is  more  stable,  remains,  and  accom- 
panies us  even  to  old  age.  Virtue  is  durable,  and 
meliorates  with  time;  it  is  riches  which  cannot 
be  taken  from  us,  and  he  who  has  it  possesses  a 
great  treasure. 

How  miserable  are  those  wretches  who  kn^w 
not  how  to  spend  the  day:  they  turn  and  shift 
about  in  the  same  place  ;  grow  weary,  and  are 
totally  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  themselves; 
and,  what  is  worse,  they  are  entirely  devoid  of 
credit :  but  he  who  can  give  an  account  of  him- 
self, and  employs  his  time  well,  in  virtuous  deeds^ 
is  esteemed,  and  rewarded  with  ewery  blessing. 

E  2 
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As  to  myself,  I  have  spent  all  my  time  in  study, 
labor,  reading,  writing,  and  listening  to  virtuous 
men.  I  have  never  been  one  day  idle ;  and  in 
this  I  feel  happy,  not  having  to  complain  of  lost 
time.  It  is  not,  however,  that  I  have  secluded 
myself  from  the  world,  or  that  I  have  not  parti- 
cipated in  its  amusements  ;  the  necessary  requisites 
to  refresh  the  animal  spirits,  after  having  vigor- 
ously and  honorably  endured  fatigue. 

I  shall  never  be  able  to  express  the  gratification 
I  feel,  from  the  clearer  understanding  those  books 
which  I  formerly  thought  I  understood  ;  since  I 
thereby  see  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  close 
application,  which  is,  that  better  light  is  acquired, 
and  man  is  introduced  into  a  new  region  of  know- 
ledge, into  which,  but  for  it,  he  could  never 
expect  to  have  entered.  The  profit  is  not  sud- 
denly knoM'n.  A  tree  is  found  increased  in  iize^ 
but  it  is  not  perceived  how,  or  by  what  way  :  thus 
we  study,  labor,  watclv  toil,  and  scarcely  appear 
to  learn;  nay,  after  taking  a  daily  account,  we 
learn  but  to  forget,  yet,  at  the  year's  end,  it  is 
seen  that,  from  a  close  and  daily  application,  a 
great  progress  is  made  in  knowledge. 

I  mean  not  to  say  that  you  are  a  good  son,  or 
a  good  friend,  because  for  your  friend  you  would 
lay  down  your  life,  but  that  no  one  ever  heard  you 
speak  evil  of  any  person ;  which  is  a  practice  that 
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used  to  be  prevalent  at  Florence,  though  few  I 
believe  are  to  be  found  there  now  guilty  of  it. 
Think  not  that  I  have  said  this  to  praise  you  ;  yet 
I  could  say  much  more  in  your  favor,  but  I 
abstain  from  it,  conscious  that  you  dislike  com- 
mendations, and  that  you  wish  to  be  known  by 
men  of  worth  what  you  really  are. 

Paper  is  wanting,  but  the  esteem  and  aflfection 
J  have  for  you  will  never  fail  me  while  I  live. 

Adieu ! 


fiS 
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LETTER  XV. 


GANGANELLI^  TO  MADAM  B- 


Madam, 
You  do  me  too  much  honor  in  asking  my  opinion 
upon  your  magnificent  translation  of  Locke.  Is 
it  possible  that  a  person  of  your  rank  can  apply  to 
the  depth  of  metaphysics  in  the  bosom  of  a  city 
as  much  immersed  in  pleasure  as  it  is  in  water. 
This  is  the  greatest  proof  that  the  soul  is  divested 
of  sense  whenever  it  ruminates  on  material  things, 
and  is  consequently  spiritual. 

I  have  read  and  re-read  your  precious  manu- 
script with  the  strictest  attention,  wherein  you 
have  displayed  all  the  beauties  of  our  language, 
and  elegantly  changed  the  dry  field  of  philosophy 
into  a  beautiful  garden,  Oh  !  how  highly  de- 
lighted would  the  English  philosopher  be,  could 
he  but  see  himself  so  tastefully  arrayed  in  Italian. 

I  could  have  wished,  were  it  possible,  that  jom 
ladyship  had  erased  that  passage  where  Locke 
/says,  ''  Matter  is  capable  of  thinking."  Such  a 
reflection  is  unworthy  a  philosopher  who  possesses 
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his  depth  of  thought.  The  faculty  of  thinking 
cannot  belong  hut  to  a  being  necessarily  spiritual, 
and  necessarily  thinking.  Matter  can  no  more 
claim  the  prerogative  of  thinking,  than  darkness 
of  illuminating;  both  imply  a  contradiction,  but 
it  is  more  pleasing  to  speak  absurdities  than  no- 
thing new. 

I  always  feel  happy  in  my  country  for  its  having 
had  women  of  letters,  and  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  have  a  collection  of  their  choicest  works 
and  qualities.  The  translation  of  Locke  would 
pre-eminently  rank  the  first,  because  of  the  disco- 
very you  have  made  of  the  secret  of  using  now  and 
then  a  certain  poetical  stile  to  ennoble  philosophy, 
which  often  contracted  the  eye-brows,  and  was 
generally  expressed  but  in  grotesque  terms.  I 
would  advise  you,  madam,  to  print  this  work,  were 
it  for  no  other  reason  than  to  shew  foreigners  in 
what  high  honor  the  sciences  are  held  among  us, 
and  that  the  frivolities  of  the  fair  sex  are  not  such 
as  to  prevent  them  from  taking  a  pleasure  in  cul- 
tivating them. 

But  how  you  have  discerned  my  little  genius  in  the 
crowd,  I  know  not,  for  there  are  many  academicians, 
and  particularly  at  Bologna,  whose  judgment  would 
have  been  preferable  to  mine.  You  must  know 
that  they  are  not  already  philosophers  who  have 
professed  philosophy,  and  especially  that  of  Scotus, 
whose  captious  subtilties  tend  to  terminate  in  no*» 
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tiling  but  useless  controversies,  and  mere  sophistrf. 
There  is  not  so  much  substance  to  be  found  in  all 
the  books  of  Aristotle,  and  Scotus^  as  in  one  page 
of  our  metaphysics  of  the  past  age. 

It  is  very  diflPerent  in  the  w^orks  of  Plato;  and,  in 
times  like  these,  be  would  have  been  an  excellent 
philosopher,  and  probably  a  good  christian.  He 
abounds  v^^ith  great  views,  and  knew  how  to  direct 
his  eye  towards  the  Divinity,  without  being  shaded 
by  that  darkness  which  obscured  the  ancients. 

I  hope,  madam,  to  find  in  the  last  pages  of  your 
translation  none  of  that  playing  with  words  to  de- 
form it;  for  every  thing  that  i§  of  itself  majestic 
needs  no  frail  ornaments.  Had  Cicero  attempted 
to  have  spoken  like  Seneca,  he  would  not  have 
been  what  he  is,  Excuse  my  liberty^  but  I  know 
you  are  a  lover  of  truth,  and  such  a  quality  in  my 
estimation,  is  more  valuable  than  all  the  others  that 
render  you  illustrious. 

If  you  should  disseminate  in  Venice  a  taste  for  phi- 
losophy, it  will  be  said  you  have  wrought  a  miracle. 
This  is  a  country  inhabited  by  a  spirited  race  of 
people,  but  pleasure  is  their  fifth  element,  which 
checks  emulation,  for  to  it  they  sacrifice  their  time 
and  repose.  But  here  it  must  bq  understood  that 
the  senators  are  excepted  ;  for,  on  account  of  their 
unremitting  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  state,  they 
may  be  called  the  slaves  of  the  nation.  But  I  per- 
ceive I  shall  be  insensibly  led  on  to  discourse  on 
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government,  and  my  letter  would  almost  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  injured  serenity. 

Though  I  very  well  know  how  delicate  the  most 
serene  republic  is  over  that  which  relates  to  its  cus- 
toms and  laws,  yet  I  shall  mention  one  thing  which 
will  meet  with  no  contradiction,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
senate ;  and  that  is,  madam,  that  no  one  can  ever 
sufficiently  express  the  respect  due  to  your  spirit, 
your  birth,  and  your  virtue,  and  with  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

OF  THE   ADVOCATE   CONSTANTINE. 

Sir, 
You  are  either  determined  to  see  how  far  my  folly 
will  lead  me,  or  you  are  earnestly  bent  on  making 
me  a  fool.  Why  do  you  ask  me  about  worldly 
occurrences  ?  If  I  were  a  farmer  of  the  gazettes 
or  reports,  I  might  then  know  how  to  invent  rodo- 
montades, or  fill  a  sheet  with  worthless  jargon,  to 
satisfy  the  frenzy  of  novelists. 

Whatever  be  the  object  of  your  researches,  know 
that  I  am  not  over  anxious  to  know  the  events  of 
the  times ;  not  because  that  I  am  already  so  insipid, 
but  that  I  have  not  the  curiosity  to  know  the  revo- 
lutions of  mundane  affairs,  even  to  admire  in  them 
the  effects  of  that  Providence  which  disposes  of  all 
things ;  but,  rather  because  he  who  seeks  after  news 
is  never  certain  of  coming  at  the  truth  ;  therefore 
I  see  that  the  novelists  are  a  race  of  fools  moved  by 
frenzy,  not  less  pernicious,  perhaps,  to  society, 
than  to  the  private  interests  of  him  who  is  naturally 
of  a  frenetic  humor. 
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I  sliall  speak  of  the  first  in  order  to  justify  my- 
self from  being  reputed  a  fool^,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  not  running  after  the  news  of  the  world. 

Tell  me  how  the  news  come  and  go  ?  Certainly 
from  the  information  given  by  the  writers  thereof. 
And  how  is  all  the  matter  collected  .'*  From  the 
several  hands  employed  for  that  purpose.  Theii 
as  none  have  been  eye-witness  of  what  they  write, 
can  any  one  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  it,  since 
it  only  comes  reported  to  him  ?  None.  Then  we 
may  be  deceived ;  for  what  is  there  to  prevent  any 
one  from  writing  wrong  what  he  has  heard,  since 
through  passion,  wit,  or  fear,  he  can  add,  dimi- 
nish, or  alter  the  news  ?  Nothing.  Then  the 
news  may  be  true  or  false :  hence  no  one  can 
assure  himself  of  the  truth. 

And  besides  news  docs  not  all  come  from  the 
farmers  of  the  gazettes ;  part  arises  from  private 
letters,  and  part  from  the  caprice,  and  genius  of 
those  that  are  partial :  therefore  one  thing  is  heard 
related  by  one  part  of  the  world  in  one  form,  and 
another  in  another.  Thus,  one  thing  is  affirmed 
by  the  geniali  of  France,  and  denied  by  the 
geniali  of  Austria.  A  battle,  a  deed  in  arms,  is 
described  ten  different  w^ays ;  and  who  knows 
which  is  true  ?  And,  what  is  still  worse,  fame, 
that  is  to  say,  the  folly  of  the  vulgar,  increases 
by  going;  some  add  a  little,  others  still  more, 
until  ten  becomes  a  thousand :    on  the  contrary. 
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one  diminishes,  others  reduce  it  to  nothing  :  and, 
m  short,  of  all  these  things  nothing  is  known  for 
certain.  To-day  the  yictorj  is  on  one  side^,  and 
tp-morrow  that  party  }\n^  been  worsted. 

A  great  deal  of  the  news  is  invented.  To-day 
such  a  general  is  d^ad,  and  pone  have  been 
>younded.  To-morrow  tlie  prince  is  destined  to 
make  some  greg,t  enterprise^  while  indeed  it  has 
never  beeri  thopght  of.  So  many  thousand  French 
have  arrived  in  this  city,  while  they  have  not  even 
moved  from  their  quarters.  That  army  has  ad- 
vanced to  besiege  this  fortress,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  rernoved  farther  from  it. 

Thus  are  things  divulged,  nay,  many  times  in- 
vented, to  provide  food  for  the  novelists.  Some- 
times they  are  collected  in  one  form,  and  through 
passion  or  caprice^  described  in  another;  and 
sometimes  increased  or  diminished,  according  to 
the  usual  effects  of  parratiop  which  p^ss  through 
a  thousand  mouths.  Ijadeed,  we  are  our  own 
witnesses  that  we  can  seldorn  come  at  the  truth 
of  a  thing  which  has  occurred  but  at  a  short, 
distance  from  us.  Now,  vrhy  should  I  spend 
my  time  in  searching  after,  ?ind  relating  news,  if 
even  I  could  assure  myself  of  hearing  and  re-- 
lating  the  truth  ?  If  I  wish  to  know  fables, 
books  are  at  hand  to  satisfy  me. 

But  I  pass  on  to  the  second  part.  Pray  observe 
ilic  humor  of  the  novelists :  they  are  always  more 
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inclined  to  one  party  than  anotlier,  and  theif 
appearance  shews  them  to  be  a  groupe  of  madmen. 
See  with  what  ardor^,  hilarity^  and  earnestness, 
they  relate  and  amplify  an  issue  which  favors  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  blamed :  they  are 
always  ready  to  give  battle  in  support  of  their 
news ;  on  the  contrary,  how  contemptuously  do 
they  treat;,  and  what  dreadful  imprecations,  and 
dismal  prophecies,  do  they  utter  against  the  oppo- 
site party.  They  run  at  the  arrival  of  the  courier ; 
they  wander  from  shop  to  shop  to  collect  what 
they  can,  whetlier  true  or  false ;  they  convene 
meetings,  manage  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  dis- 
tribute fortresses  and  states,  depose  and  exalt,  and 
from  being  in  perpetual  broils  with  the  geniali  of 
the  opposite  party,  they  never  enjoy  a  moment's 
peace,  and  are  full  of  anxiety  and  fury.  And 
what  is  worse,  in  attending  to  these  important 
affiiirs  they  spend  whole  days,  abandon  their  own 
interests,  and  fall  into  grievous  losses  ;  men  in 
a  civil  capacity  forget  their  duty,  and  become 
prodigal ;  artisans  abandon  their  work  ;  and  even 
women  neglect  their  houses,  and  many  times  fall 
out  and  quarrel. 

I  shall  here  mention  to  you  many  other  ridi- 
culous things,  though  I  confess,  at  the  same  time, 
my  pity  is  excited  towards  those  that  arc  afflicted 
with  this  disease. 
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A  gentleman  novelist  was  one  day  sitting  in  a 
coffee -ho  use^  where  two  others  of  his  own  humor 
came  in,  to  settle  a  dispute^  viz.  whether  Prague 
should  be  restored  to  the  queen  of  Hungary.  He 
rose  up,  to  take  the  affirmative  part,  and  adduced 
his  reasons  for  it.  In  the  mean  time,  a  beggar^ 
who  happened  to  be  there,  eyed  his  cloak,  which, 
for  the  more  convenient  gesticulation,  the  gentle- 
man had  thrown  on  the  bench  on  which  he  was 
sitting,  and  dexterously  carried  it  off.  Thus,  on 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Prague,  the  gentle- 
man lost  his  cloak.  Another,  one  evening,  whilst 
warmly  disputing  about  some  particular  news,  had 
^his  sword  taken  away. 

An  advocate,  infested  with  this  frenzy,  went  to 
the  bar  to  plead  a  suit,  and  the  opposite  party 
contrived,  by  stratagem,  to  get  two  freemen  to 
way -lay  him  on  the  piazza,  and  shew  him  a  letter, 
pretending  to  have  just  received  it,  and  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
Spaniards  into  Italy.  They  stopt  the  advocate, 
and  read  it,  and  swore  it  was  impossible,  adducing 
their  reasons  for  it.  One  said,  it  must  have  come 
from  the  German  genial i,  and  the  other  affirmed 
it  for  a  truth  :  in  short,  they  attacked  the  lawyer 
in  such  a  brutal  manner,  that  a  quarrel  ensued, 
and  he  was  left  to  get  out  of  it,  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  In  the  mean  while,  his  cause  was  lost 
by  a  decree  of  contumacy. 
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There  is  a  carpenter,  who,  if  any  one  will  con- 
verse with  him  about  the  news,  will  commit,  if  he 
has  his  axe  in  his  hand,  a  thousand  foolish  things, 
such  as  giving  tables  the  wrong  cast,  cutting 
the  bad  wood  with  the  good,  as  he  imagines 
within  himself  to  be  cutting  the  Germans,  his 
enemies,  in  pieces. 

There  is  a  tailor,  who  is  a  poet,  and  who,  as 
soon  as  he  hears  the  post  is  arrived,  shuts  up  his 
shop,  and  runs  to  the  piazza  to  read  the  news,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  geniali,  begins  to  make  his 
comments  thereon ;  but  he  is  the  subject  only  of 
ridicule  to  those  who  know  his  weakness :  how- 
ever, in  the  mean  time,  the  day  runs  on,  and  his 
family  is  starving. 

There  is  a  barber,  that  employs  a  French  master 
to  teach  him  the  language,  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  read  the  papers  printed  in  that  idiom. 

There  are  some  idle  priests,  but  I  speak  fayor- 
ably,  who  are  enemies  to  fatigue  in  labor  con- 
formable to  their  vocation,  and  who  would  sooner 
omit  their  duty,  than  miss  the  opportunity  of 
canvassing  the  news.  It  seems  as  if  they  were 
either  chaplains  or  pensioners  of  the  queen,  or 
duke  Philip. 

To  disappoint  a  fruiterer  from  selling  his  fruit, 
you  need  only  ask  him  what  news,  and  let  who 
will  come  to  prize  it,  he  asks  them  four  times 
more  tlian  it  is  worth  ;  so  that  they  who  would  be 
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]^urcliasers  blame  liira  for  his  foolish  demands, 
and  leave  him  to  talk  in  peace  of  the  interests  of 
princes. 

The  following  one  is  as  vague.  There  is  a 
coffee-house^  called  il  Caffe  de  Panduri,  because 
it  is  a  meeting-house  for  the  geniali  of  the  queen^ 
and  whoever  comes  there  is  expected  to  take 
coffee ;  but  if  he  does  not  he  is  scandalized  cap- 
a-pie  by  the  master^  and  his  waiters  :  and  if, 
through  caprice^  they  imagine  any  one  to  be  of 
the  geniali  of  France^  coffee  is  denied  him.  Thus 
the  master  is  satisfied  to  lose  the  profits,  in  order 
that  none  of  the  geniali  of  the  opposite  party  may 
have  it  to  say  he  has  drank  coflbe  in  his  house. 

But  above  all,  there  is  an  artificer  who  keeps  a 
little  shop,  and  who  has  no  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood but  his  trade.  This  man's  shop  is  the  sole 
rendezvous  of  the  favourers  of  the  king  of  N. 
There  you  will  see  a  continual  assemblage  of 
persons,  of  all  characters.  Thither  run  all  the 
merchants,  and  chief  protestants,  to  communicate 
the  news  they  receive  from  their  correspondents, 
whether  true  or  false,  or  invented  by  the  passion 
or  talent  of  diverting,  in  order  to  involve  them 
more  in  their  frenzy. 

Never  two  hours  pass  together  but  what  the 
city  is  full  of  such  notices  ;  and  the  folly  of  the 
geniali  is  such,  that  at  every  arrival  of  the  post- 
maOj  persons  of  all  ranks  run  to  him  to  ask  the 
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news,  as  if  lie  were  the  general  receiver  of  dis-« 
patches  from  every  court  and  army,  or  had  a  cor- 
respondence with  all  the  prime  ministers.  He 
never  fails  to  communicate,  to  every  one,  news 
favorable  to  his  party,  and  you  would  be  asto- 
nished with  what  adroitness  he  dispatches  them; 
and,  what  is  more  surprising,  after  he  has  made 
his  political  prognostics  and  comments  thereon, 
the  auditors,  through  frenzy,  attach  the  fullest 
credit  to  his  words. 

But,  were  I  to  describe  to  you  all  the  extrava- 
gant effects  of  this  frenzy,  I  should  never  con- 
clude. But  here  I  must  ask  you  if  you  don't  think 
I  am  right  in  guarding  against  an  attachment  to 
this  calamitous  evil,  since  it  is  of  no  import  to 
me  who  wins  or  who  loses,  whether  this  general 
has  gained  a  victory,  or  that  has  lost  a  battle? 
Don't  you  think  it  a  folly,  for  any  one  to  enter 
spiritedly  into  an  affair,  without  having  some  in- 
terest in  it;  or  to  run  after  another  man's  business 
and  neglect  one's  own  ?  And  what  further  increases 
the  folly  is,  that  such  men  are  the  jest  of  the  wise, 
who,  at  all  opportunities,  to  create  amusement, 
play  with  their  frenetic  humor.  They  pretend  to 
be  of  the  opposite  party;  they  produce  fancies 
that  they  have  invented,  and  support  them  with 
feigned  earnestness ;  nay,  in  a  thousand  diflferent 
ways  do  they  turn  them  into  ridicule,  and  ulti' 
raately  set  them  by  the  ears  together. 
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I  believe  I  told  you  the  truth  at  the  beginning, 
viz.  that  this  is  a  frenzy  which  is  perhaps  more 
pernicious  to  society  than  any  other.  And  have 
you  a  heart  to  see  a  friend  associate  with  these 
madmen?  After  I  shall  be  well  versed  in  news^ 
and  ranked  in  the  number  of  those  who,  for  many 
years  have  favored  the  king  of  France,  what  will 
be  the  advantage  I  shall  have  gained  from  it? 
What  will  his  christian  majesty  give  me  as  a  com- 
pensation for  having  neglected  my  own  affairs  to 
favor  his  party,  and  extol  his  glory  ?  What  advan- 
tage will  those  have  derived  who  shall  have  all 
their  life-time  espoused  the  interest  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary  ?  And  further,  who  shall  repair  the 
breaches  into  which  the  affairs  of  the  novelists  are 
fallen  ?  Shall  warring  princes  ?  Do  you  think 
that  they  either  know  who  those  favorers  are,  or 
that  they  care  for  them  any  more  than  they  do  for 
the  worms  of  the  earth  ?  If  they  did  be  assured 
they  would  know  their  degree  or  dignity ;  but  if 
they  do  not  know,  how  can  they  hope  to  be  re- 
warded ?  Now  if  they  do  not  think  of  me,  hoW 
simple  should  I  be  to  think  so  much  of  them.  Or 
why  should  I  spend  my  time,  and  employ  all  my 
care,  in  the  interest  of  him  who  never  thinks  of 
me,  nor  knows  me,  nor  will  ever  know  me  ?  It 
would  be  folly,  and  the  folly  is  increased,  since  it  is 
agreed,  that  the  interest  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  those  vanities,  shall  through  necessity  suffer  loss. 


Is  time  given  us  to  waste  it  on  things  that  are 
useless  to  us  ?  Can  we  neglect  the  duty  of  our  sta- 
tion without  increasing  the  portion  of  debt  upon 
that  book  which  will  be  opened  at  our  appearance 
before  the  supreme  tribunal  ?  Shall  I  be  interro- 
gated then^  think  you,  whether  I  have  kept  a  good 
register  of  the  news,  or  have  well  supported  my 
party  ?  No,  no,  my  friend,  time  is  given  us  for 
different  purposes  ;  and  mine  is  so  short  that  I  can- 
not find  a  moment  to  spare  to  run  after  the  affairs 
of  others.  Indeed  I  should  think  myself  guilty  of 
the  greatest  folly  were  I  to  apply  myself  to  things 
that  do  not  concern  me,  and  neglect  my  own. 

Therefore,  sir,  if  you  thought  of  making  me 
enamoured  with  news,  through  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  me  become  a  fool,  you  will  now  see  that 
I  have  taken  good  care  to  guard  against  the  con- 
tagion ;  and  if  you  imagined  I  were  one  of  the 
number,  I  trust  you  are  now  undeceived  by  the 
reasons  I  have  given  you.     Adieu  ! 
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LETTER  XVII. 

THE  ABBOT  FRAGONI,  TO  COUNT  CERATI. 

Learned  sir> 
As  jou  have  written  the  lives  of  so  many  illustrious 
men,  I  should  wish  to  know  if  you  mean  to  write 
mine  ?  The  lives  of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Petrarch,  and 
Chiabrera,  have  lived  in  the  memory  of  distant 
times,  and  are  worthy  of  being  handed  down  to 
the  latest  posterity ;  but  who  am  I,  that  it  would 
avail  the  world  to  know  where  I  was  born,  how  I 
have  lived,  or  what  I  have  done  in  the  land  of 
the  living  ? 

I  am  a  versifier,  and  nothing  more  ;  no  poet, 
though  it  is  a  name  that  is  usurped  by  many, 
but  merited  by  very  few,  because  it  requires  a 
mind  that  is  truly  divine,  and  a  pen  capable  of 
resounding  great  things. 

I  was  born  of  honest  parents,  and  at  ten  years 
of  age  sent  to  college ;  at  fifteen  wrapt  in  a  regular 
Tunic,  without  that  of  being  called  by  him  who 
calls,  elects,  and  advises  on  the  state  of  life  we 
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must  pursue.  At  seventeen  I  was  obliged,  against 
my  will,  to  offer  up  vows,  and  console  my  brethren 
by  an  involuntary  and  infamous  renunciation. 

I  was  compelled  to  become  a  monastic  captive, 
and  would  have  died  through  grief  and  wrath  in 
that  disagreeable  situation,  had  not  the  most  serene 
house  of  Farnese  released  me  from  it.  The  ever- 
to-be-remembered  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  took  com- 
passion on  my  misery,  and  acquainted  the  pope 
with  my  distress,  and  this  adored,  and  ever  glo- 
rious pontiff,  whose  life  you  have  so  happily  writ- 
ten, liberated  me,  and  made  me  a  secular  priest^ 
and  greatly  lessened  my  calamity. 

My  father's  inheritance,  which  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  livres  Genoa,  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, get  out  of  the  hands  of  a  nephew,  who,  by 
my  renunciation,  had  got  possession  of  it ;  and  he 
would  rather  have  seen  me  hanged  than  have 
restored  me  a  penny.  I,  nevertheless,  obtained 
from  the  senate  of  my  own  country,  an  increase 
of  pension;  but,  from  the  smallness  of  the  sum, 
I  could  scarcely  subsist  on  it,  although  I  lived  with 
the  strictest  economy. 

The  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  that  I 
have  to  mention  is,  the  patronage  and  benefi- 
cence of  the  most  august  Infanta,  who  vouch- 
safed to  receive  me  into  the  society  of  her  house- 
hold, 
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Here,  then,  my  friend,  is  a  brief  history  of  my 
Ijife ;  but  what  I  have  written  I  should  not  wish 
to  be  noticed,  because  of  the  many  that  are  more 
able  writers  than  myself^  and  who§e  lives  deserve 
the  favor  and  attention  of  future  age§. 

Adieu ! 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

GANGANPLLI:,  TO  A  PHYSI€IAN» 

My  dear  sir, 
I  AM  very  sorry  to  hear  that  your  domestic  affairs 
are  in  such  an  embarrassed  state,  land  that  your 
wife,  by  her  extraY£^ganpe,  continues  to  make  them 
worse.  Nothing  but  patience  and  mildness  will 
reclaim  her,  Endeavour  to  gain  her  confidence, 
and  you  will  afterwards  have  the  satisfaction  of 
©btaining  your  wishei^.  A  wife  ought  never  to  be 
molested,  however  wrong  she  may  act,  but  all  pos- 
sible means  should  be  used  to  convince  her  of  her 
error.  You  must  reason  with  her,  and  seemingly 
enter  into  her  views,  but  not  contradict  her  in 
your  demonstrations;  and  you  wijlj.  by  degrees, 
with  mild  persuasions,  gentle  manners,  and  ^ell 
seasoned  discourse,  give  her  a  relish  for  that  mora- 
lity so  worthy  of  praise.  You  must  not,  however^ 
ippeak  to  her  in  a  pedantic  strain,  or  in  the  tone 
gf  a  moralist. 
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Be  careful  not  to  rail  against  your  wife  in  the 
presence  of  your  children,  and  much  less  in 
that  of  your  servants  ;  for  they  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  not  to  respect,  and  perhaps  to 
despise  her. 

Wives  deserve  every  attention^  and  particularly 
as  the  husband's  humor  and  domestic  insipidity 
always  become  tedious.  Their  weak  complexion 
requires  every  attention,  as  their  situation  does  not 
so  easily  admit  of  relaxation  as  ours,  whose  time 
is  divided  between  business,  study,  and  employ ; 
for  whilst  the  husband  is  abroad  on  interest  or 
pleasure,  the  wife  is  confined  at  home,  busied  in 
her  house  affairs,  which,  from  the  unremitting 
attention  they  require,  become  irksome. 

Women  who  are  fond  of  reading,  find  some  de- 
gree of  comfort,  but  they  cannot  always  apply 
themselves  to  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  read  much  are  commonly  conceited, 

I  would  advise  you,  whenever  your  wife  con- 
tracts debts,  to  get  her  creditors  often  to  teaze  her, 
for  it  is  more  than  probable  she  will  soon  get  tired 
of  their  visits,  and  you,  by  that  means,  will  find 
an  opportunity  to  shew  her  the  great  uneasiness 
that  debts  occasion,  when  there  is  not  a  sufficiency 
to  discharge  them.  Endeavour  to  interest  her  in 
fevor  of  her  children,  by  frequently  telling  her 
how  necessary  it  is  to  lay  up  sometliing  for  their 
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subsistence ;  and,  as  she  tenderly  loves  them,  it  will 
give  your  reasoning  double  weight. 

I  knew  an  old  officer  at  Pesaro,  who  suffered 
greatly  by  his  w  ife's  passions ;  and  whenever  she 
got  into  a  rage,  he  stood  motionless  and  speechless, 
and  thus,  by  his  silence  and  position,  he  soon  ap- 
peased her  wrath,  which  proves  that  anger  is  dis- 
armed by  mildness. 

How  happy,  dear  doctor,  do  I  think  myself  in 
having  espoused  my  little  Cell ;  she  is  a  good 
companion,  and  never  says  a  word  to  put  my 
patience  to  the  test,  and  which  way  ever  I  turn, 
she  is  always  the  same,  always  tranquil,  and  ready 
io  receive  me. 

The  itroubles  of  a  monk  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  those  of  a  secular  ;  but  it  behoves  every  one  to 
bear  his  ills  with  patience ;  as,  upon  reflection, 
he  must  know  that  this  life  is  not  eternal. 

St.  Girolame  said  he  would  recommend  matri- 
mony only  to  those  that  were  afraid  in  the  night, 
that  they  might  have  a  companion  to  inspire  them 
with  courage ;  and  those  that  were  not  fearful  he 
should  not  wish  to  marry. 

I  am  glad  to  find  your  elder  son  possesses  such 
extraordinary  wisdom;  and,  as  your  younger  is 
of  a  more  contracted  spirit,  you  must  stimulate 
him  a  little  in  order  to  improve  it.  A  father's 
talent  cpnsists  in  knowing  how  to  bring  up  hi§; 
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children,  for  it  require^  him  to  act  towards  one  as 
a  master,  and  towarfJs  another  as  a  friend. 

The  confidence,  which  the  principal  citizens 
have  placed  in  youy  does  them  great  honor  ;  and 
from  the  many  cures  you  have  performed^  they 
will  fin4  that  the  reproaches  hestowed  on  physi- 
cians  are  not  always  well  founded  ;  and,  though 
it  is  the  reigning  fashion  for  people  to  divert  them- 
felves^  at  their  expense,  I,  for  my  own  part,  am 
more  than  persuaded  that  there  is  more  to  be  learnt 
in  their  society,  than  in  that  of  any  other. 

Their  knowledge  is  not  conjectural  as  is  gene^ 
rally  thought  >  hut  the  man  who  is  ingenious  at 
forming  illusions,  says  it  is  conimonly  the  physir 
cian,  and  seldom  death  that  Kills.  But  where 
is  the  learned  man  th^t  is  never  deceived  ?  Such 
sophisms  and  paradoxes  are  printed  in  hooks,  for 
no  other  reason,  than  to  shew  that  naan  is  not 
infallible,  whatever  knowledge  he  possesses. 

In  all  that  I  have  said,  my  dear  sir,  in  favor 
^f  your  profession,  I  ought  to  appear  the  more 
generous,  inasmuch  as  I  enjoy  very  excellent 
health,  and  have  no  need  of  a  physician.  I  take 
my  chocolate  every  morning,  lite  very  frugally, 
use  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  and  very  often  take 
a  walk ;  and,  by  observing  these  rules,  I  am  ar* 
rived  at  a  good  age,  but  I  don't  desire  a  long 
^fe. 
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Always  regard  me  as  the  best  friend  to  your- 
self and  family ;  and  as  him  who  has  no  greater 
pleasure  than  in  seeing  you  happy. 

Make  my  compliments  to  your  good  lady,  and 
I  wish  she  were  as  reasonable  in  her  expenses  as 
yourself;  but  this  will  follow. 

The  blessings  of  this  life  consist  in  hope  ! 
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LETTER  XIX. 

PAUL  MANUTIUS,  TO  RAPHAEL  CORNARO. 

My  dear  friend^ 
So  truly  dreadful  and  shocking  has  been  the  ship- 
wreck you  have  lately  suffered,  that  I  can  in  no 
way  erase  from  my  mind  the  horrible  aspect  of 
that  fortune  which  has,  for  the  whole  space  of 
three  days  and  three  nights,  with  the  utmost  rage 
of  fury,  arisen  from  the  united  force  of  three 
powerful  enemies,  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the 
winds,  which  have  driven  you  here  and  there,  in 
order  that,  after  depriving  you  of  all  assistance, 
they  might  miserably  plunge  you  into  the  deep. 

What  must  your  mind  and  thoughts  have  been, 
when  you  saw  yourself,  by  a  sudden  swell  of  the 
waves,  raised  up  to  the  skies,  and  mingled  with 
the  clouds ;  and  when  the  wind  furiously  struck 
the  ship  on  the  top  of  the  poop,  and,  by  opening 
the  mountainous  sea  below,  shewed  you,  from  the 
prow,  the  face  of  the  dark  abyss  ! 
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As  to  nijsclf,  I  should  think  to  spend  the  day 
in  dull  melancholy  w  re  I  to  dream  of  such 
tempestuous  nights ;  and  you  who  have  really 
experienced  them^  and  have  combatted  with  the 
elements  conspiring  your  death ;  who  have  seen 
the  sails  rent  in  piece?,  the  masts  broken,  the 
tiller  by  main  force  wrested  from  your  hands, 
the  ship  split  in  several  places,  and  finally,  after 
all  hopes  of  safety  were  gone,  to  be  plunged 
under  the  waves,  what  is  there,  however  useful 
and  honorable,  that  can  induce  you  to  return, 
now  that  you  are  safe,  God  be  praised  !  after 
escaping  from  such  imminent  danger  ?  I  shall 
never  believe  that  you  can  entertain  such  an 
idea.  For  who  is  there  so  unwary,  so  prodigal 
of  his  life,  and  such  an  enemy  to  binaself,  as 
to  run  into  fresh  dangers,  when  once  neither  art 
nor  human  power,  nor  chance,  but  the  hand  of 
God  only,  has  freed  him  from  them. 

I  see  nothing  wanting  to  you  here.  The  degree 
of  secretary  makes  you  honored,  and  you  have 
all  the  advantages  sufficient  to  restrain  the  appe- 
tite with  the  curb  of  reason ;  and  besides,  this 
most  excellent  republic,  the  liberal  benefactress 
of  every  thing  needful  to  her  faithful  ministers, 
will  always  bestow  upon  you  greater  abundance 
as  a  reward  of  your  merit. 

Therefore,  since  Heaven  has  fixed  your  resi- 
dence  in   this  city,    and    vour    own    virtue   has 
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gamed  jo«  the  means  td  lead  an  honored  lifd, 
I  should  recommend  you^  eiiher  to  resign  the 
idea,  if  you  have  any,  of  going  to  Constanti- 
nople, or,  if  you  are  determined  to  go,  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  Wrath  of  Neptune  ;  since 
he  has  shewn  himself  more  inimical  to  youT  life 
than  to  that  of  any  man. 

By  so  doing  you  will,  in  part,  reconcile  your 
friends,  amongst  whom  your  goodness  has  ranked 
me,  and  which  mark  of  distinction  I  shall  stu- 
diously endeavour  to  preserve.  Your  departure 
would  give  them  great  displeasure  and  uneasin^ss^ 
because  of  the  deadly  pestilence  which  continually 
rages  in  that  city, ,  and  from  whence  we  canifot 
look  for  your  return  before  the  end  of  three  years, 
which  would  seem  to  us  like  three  centuries. 

But  if  you  are  determined  to  go,  write  to  us  sit 
^very  opportunity,  that,  being  deprived  of  your- 
self, whom  we  so  highly  esteem,  we  may  have  the 
pleasure,  though  mixed  with  grief,  of  enjoying 
yotir  letters  instead  of  yourself. 

God  bles«  vou ! 
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LETTER  XX. 

CLAUDEUS  TOLMEUS^  TO  GIROLAMl  BEGLIAEMATI. 

Sir, 

The  accusation  you  have  laid  to  my  charge  in 
your  letter  to  me^  on  the  29th  of  October,  has 
caused,  amongst  my  friends,  much  surprize  and 
complaint ;  but  I  assure  you  that  it  has  not  given 
me  the  least  concern,  because  I  know  that  all 
what  you  have  said  has  arisen  entirely  out  of  the 
regard  you  have  for  me. 

But  whilst  I  acknowledge  myself  under  great 
obligations  to  you,  I  desire  your  decisions  may 
be  more  temperate,  because  I  would  not  that  con- 
trary effects  should  meet  together  ;  \it.  that  of 
experiencing  the  pleasure  of  your  regard,  and  th^ 
displeasure  of  your  judgment ;  hence  I  trust  that 
you  will  consider  the  subject  more  maturely,  and 
afterwards  give  your  opinion  as  it  may  appear  tt> 
yon  :  that  as  the  ancient  litigator  appealed  from 
Cai^sar  angry^  to  Cgesar  not  a«gry,  so  now  I  appeal 
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from  you,  transported  by  love,  to  you  regulated 
by  reason. 

That  I  have  not  ere  this  emerged  from  a  private 
condition,  and  attained  a  degree  of  honor  or  for- 
tune, fills  you  all  with  astonishment,  since  my 
acquaintance  with  the  nobility,  the  country,  the 
state,  the  studies,  the  customs,  the  ancient  form 
at  court,  and,  in  short,  my  present  noble  and 
honored  servitude,  should,  as  you  imagine,  have 
insured  my  promotion.  And,  to  strengthen  this 
idea,  you  add,  that  many  are  seen  daily,  with  less 
qualifications  than  myself,  to  arrive  quickly  at 
high  degrees  of  honor  and  preferment. 

Now,  I  should  not  do  a  suitable  kindness  to 
any  good  friend,  if,  by  flattering  him,  or  wishing 
to  shun  fatigue,  I  did  not  here  candidly  confess 
my  sentiments. 

In  the  first  place  then,  I  know  not  whether  that 
degree  of  good  fortune  which  you  so  anxiously 
wish  to  see  me  possessed  of,  be  a  thing  that  brings 
happiness  to  man,  or  not ;  since,  according  to  the 
saying  of  the  truly  wise  man,  ''  there  is  no  one 
that  knows  what  is  good  or  bad  for  him  in  this 
world.'*  And  it  was  the  wish  of  Socrates  that 
man  should  ask  nothing  of  God  but  that  which 
was  good. 

And  further,  when  I  look  around,  I  cannot 
perceive    in   those  who  are  exalted  to  superior 
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stations^  any  extraordinary  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  mind ;  but  that,  by  increasing  in  dignity  and 
greatness,  they  rather  procure  to  themselves  per- 
turbation and  perplexities  :  and  it  always  happent 
that  Wiien  men  increase  in  fortune  they  increase 
too  in  ambition,  and  in  their  desires  of  possessing 
greater  riches  and  honor.  The  oracle  judged 
not  any  king  to  be  happy,  however  rich  and 
powerful.  And  Aglao  Psophidio  thought,  that 
he  who  cultivated  a  little  field,  and  entered  not 
into  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  lived  the  most 
merry  and  tranquil  life. 

You  know  the  example  of  those  who,  in  ancient 
times,  ran  with  baskets  to  the  mountain,  thinking 
to  catch  the  moon ;  but  after  arriving  at  the  sum- 
mit, in  great  haste,  and  violent  perspiration,  they 
found  themselves  as  far  off,  and  equally  as  hopeless 
as  those  who  went  but  half  way,  or  as  those  who 
never  stirred  from  the  valley.  And  certainly  tran- 
quillity  arises  not  from  external  things,  but  from 
the  internal  temperature  of  the  mind,  which  truly 
creates  both  greatness  and  felicity. 

As  a  Colossus  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  well 
is  every  way  great,  and  a  dwarf  on  the  top  of 
a  tower  is  every  way  little :  so  does  the  liberal 
mind,  involved  in  adversity,  display  its  greatness  ; 
and  the  mean  mind,  in  all  the  height  of  prosperity, 
equally  display  its  vileness. 
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I  wish  not  to  speak  to  you  here  as  a  man  who 
seeks  christian  perfection,  because  jou  are  con- 
scious that,  from  speaking  in  this  manner,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  of  it,  since 
neither  riches  nor  honors  make  a  man  happy; 
nay,  they  are  very  often  the  cause  of  bringing 
him  into  extreme  misery,  by  shutting  against  him 
the  gates  of  heaven  :  so  that  the  only  true  happi- 
ness of  a  christian  is  the  favor  of  the  great  God, 
and  nothing  else. 

I  shall  now  speak  to  you  as  one  who  lives 
within  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  men,  and  who 
is  governed  by  human  reason,  and  civil  order,  I 
am  sure  that  he  who  does  not  see  that  riches  and 
honors  cannot  make  us  happy,  clearly  shews  himself 
to  be  blinded  by  the  smoke  of  ambition,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  avarice,^  which  are  those  two  wild  beasts 
signified  in  Dante,  by  the  lion  and  the  wolf,  and 
which,  he  says,  are  they  that  thwart,  resist,  and 
prevent  us  from  gaining  the  »iount  of  felicity. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  riches  and  honors 
assist  not  in  making  the  mind  happy ;  I  wish  to  be 
in  this,  peripatetic ;  but  will  not,  as  a  stoic,  own 
that  virtue  alone  is  sufficient.  Riches  are  neces- 
sary, and  esteemed  the  principal  towards  making 
happiness;  but  then,  ought  not  our  desire  after 
them  to  be  limited  ?  or  ought  it  to  be  extended 
ad  infinitum  ? 
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See  Abdalonjmus,  who  was  born  of  royal  race, 
and  who  lived  on  a  small  farm,  which  he  culti- 
vated himself,  in  such  profound  tranquillity,  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  rumors  and  noise  of  the 
arms  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  had  stunned 
all  Asia.  He  enjoyed  himself  more  happily  in 
this  mean  condition,  than  he  afterwards  did,  when 
he  was  exalted  to  the  kingdom  of  Sidonia,  by 
Alexander.  Being  asked  by  Hephestion,  one  of 
Alexander's  favorite  commanders,  how  he  could 
so  patiently  support  that  poor  and  private  life, 
he  repliedj  with  freedom  and  exaltation  of  mind, 
'^  Would  to  Heaven  I  may  know  as  well  how  to 
support  the  trouble  and  greatness  of  my  king- 
dom ! '' 

Diocletian,  the  eighteenth  emperor  of  Rome, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  wherein  he  had 
fully  experienced  the  toils  of  a  principality,  retired 
to  a  private  life,  and  at  Salone,  in  Sclavonia,  took 
upon  himself  the  management  of  his  farm.  Nor 
could  he  ever,  on  any  occasion,  or  by  any  pe»sua- 
sion,  be  moved  from  his  firm  and  bold  resolution  ; 
preferring  the  charming  tranquillity  of  this  private 
life,  to  the  uneasy  and  tempestuous  greatness  of 
principalities  and  empires. 

Simile,  who  after  much  toil  and  labor,  obtained 
the  first  captaincy,  or  chief  command,  under  the 
emperor  Adrian,   retired  to   a  village,   where  he 
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Hved  seven  years  in  peace  and  quiet;  and  at 
his  death  left  this  testimony^  to  prove  that  a  life 
bf  honor  is  not  a  true  life  ;  and  v^hich  M^ords  he 
ordered  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb. 


^Qui  giace  Simile,  la  cui  eta  fu  di  molti  anni,  ma  non  ne  risse  piii  che 
'  sette  ! 

Here  lies  Simile,  whose  life  consisted  of  many  years,  but  he  lived 
only  seven  ! 


.!  I  might  recal  to  mind  here  by  how  much 
hatred,  by  how  much  envy^,  by  how  much  malig- 
nity, this  worldly  greatness  is  surrounded,  as  if 
nothing  were  safe  without  being  suspected ;  which 
gave  occasion  to  Pindar's  saying,  ^'^  Where  the 
immortal  gods  have  fixed  one  good,  they  have 
placed  two  evils/* 

I  might  venture  to  say  here  also,  that,  amongst 
all  this  smoke  and  pomp,  where  there  is  one  thing 
that  tends  to  our  happiness  there  are  ten  that  do 
not.  But  you  know  very  well  how  largely  this 
has  been  treated  on  by  philosophers,  jei  by  most 
men  not  understood ;  despised  by  many,  by  very 
few  believed,  and  so  followed  by  none.  Hence^ 
the  better  to  clear  up  to  your  mind,  and  mine,  I 
will  not,  as  the  noble  poet  recommends,  follow 
the  few,  but  the  vulgar ;  and  may  they  find  in 
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fhose  honors  and  riches  that  supposed  plenitude 
of  interest  and  felicity,  whilst  they  desire  them, 
praise  them,  admire  them,  and  respect  them. 

But  further,  cannot  it  be  that  these  things  are 
good  for  others,  and  not  so  for  me  ?  The  nature, 
instinct,  desires,  and  pleasures  of  men,  are  not 
alike  in  all ;  and  the  reason  why  the  many  things 
which  give  pleasure  to  one,  and  annoy  another^ 
may  be  owing  either  to  the  influx  of  the  stars, 
the  difference  of  constitution,  or  variety  of  edu- 
cation ;  for  those  things  which  Heraclitus  bitterly 
complained  of,  Democritus,  on  the  contrary, 
heartily  laughed  at.  It  is  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  then,  if  what  charms  the  mind  of  an- 
other, create  fear  and  disgust  in  mine.  How 
many  are  there  that  dislike  wine,  a  precious  and 
wholesome  liquor;  and  how  many  that  cannot 
smell  at  roses,  delightful  and  vital  flowers.  Ought 
they  then  to  be  blamed,  or  compelled  to  drink 
wine,  or  smell  at  roses  ?  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  excuse  them,  rather  than  force  then)  to  do  a 
thing  that  is  disagreeable  to  nature  ?  And  why 
^should  I  not  tell  you,  by  the  law  of  nature,  what 
Alexander  the  Great  said  to  Parmenio,  by  reason 
of  fortune  ?  He,  on  condition  that  Darius  should 
propose  to  make  peace  'vvith  him,  and  leave  him 
part  of  his  kingdom,  asked  Parmenio  what  he 
thought  of  it ;  to  whom  Parmenio  replied^  '^  I 
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would  do  it,  if  I  were  Alexander  :'*  ''  And  I/' 
replied  Alexander,  ^'  would  do  it,  if  I  were  Par- 
menio."  So  when  you  tell  me,  in  your  letter, 
that,  if  jou  were  me,  you  would  do  and  say ;  so 
I  answer  that,  perhaps  I  should  do  and  say,  if 
I  were  you :  but  as  Alexander  thought  it  preju- 
dicial to  his  interest  to  make  peace,  so  I  think  it 
would  ill  suit  my  nature,  to  put  me  into  that 
trouble  and  servitude  which  you  describe,  whilst 
you  allure  me  with  the  bait  of  honor  and  riches. 

However,  I  wish  not  to  be  of  that  peevish  and 
stubborn  disposition  as  not  to  take  comfort  from 
what  others  generally  do.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  me  to  be  exalted  to  dignity,  or  riches  ; 
but  then,  am  I  to  be  treated  with  contempt,  or 
blamed,  or  am  I  to  fall  into  despair,  if  I  do  not 
arrive  at  that  greatness  of  fortune,  which,  in  your 
estimation,  seems  so  desirable  a  thing  ? 

But  why  all  this  wonder  and  complaint  ?  You 
certainly  know  that  much  more  is  desired,  than 
what  is  obtained  ;  th^t  much  more  is  hoped  for, 
than  what  is  enjoyed  ;  that  many  more  run,  than 
those  that  win  the  prize  ;  and,  finally,  that  many 
more  flock  to  the  standard,  than  those  that  are 
destined  for  the  attack.  May  not  this  proceed 
from  my  malignant  fortune,  which  will  not  suffer 
me  to  be  exalted  from  the  earth  ?  How  blame- 
fible  should  I  be  if  it  were  not  so  ?     See  what 
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force  and  power  Dante  gives  it,  in  the  sixth  Can- 
ticle deir  Inferno,  where  he  says, 

Vostro  saper  non  ha  contrasto  a  lei.    Ella  provede,  giudica,  e  pcrsegue 
suo  regno,  come  il  lore  gli  altri  Dei. 

Your  knowledge  is  not  to  be  contrasted  with  hers.     She  provides  for, 
judges,  and  persecute^  her  kingdom,  a$  the  other  Gods  do  theirs. 


Some  astrologers,  who  have  seen  the  point  of 
raj  nativity,  have  certainly  by  their  rules  disco- 
vered the  chequered  condition  of  my  horoscope, 
from  whence  they  have  signified  to  me  a  conti- 
nued series  of  bad  fortune.  And  although  I 
believe  not  any  thing  they  say,  and  as  I  have 
often  told  you  in  Rome,  I  am  a  heretic  in  their 
science,  yet  I  confess  to  you  in  this,  that  what 
they  have  told  me  I  know  to  be  true. 

Health  and  amity ! 
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LETTER  XXL 

©ANGANELU,  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  ST.  SEVERO,  IN  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES. 

May  it  please  your  excellency. 
To  accept  of  my  most  humble  thanks,  for  your 
goodness,  in  vouchsafing  to  bestow  such  marks  of 
favor  on  Signor  Wesler,  in  consideration  of  my 
{silly  letter,  who  figure  not  among  the  great  nor 
the  learned.  He  is  proud  of  so  gracious  a  con- 
descension, and  enthusiastically  declares  how  much 
he  hopes  to  extend  the  progress  of  physic,  and  the 
glory  of  its  cultivators. 

Naples  is  the  best  adapted  city  for  the  literati 
to  exercise  their  genius,  because  of  the  numerous 
phenomena  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which 
must  necessarily  engage  their  attention.  Its  moun- 
tains, subterranea,  stones,  waters,  and  fire,  are 
feuch  objects  as  to  create  an  inclination  to  examine 
them. 
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I  am  not,  in  the  least,  surprised  that  the  kfrig 
himself  should  derive  a  consummate  pleasure  from 
his  fatigues  therein  ;  because  every  monarch,  who 
appreciates  true  glory,  very  well  knows  how  much 
the  literati  are  considered  above  him,  although 
protected  by  him. 

If  those  geniuses  that  are  capable  of  great 
performances  were  to  meet  with  encouragement 
among  us,  Italy  would  again  see  great  subjects, 
in  every  branch  of  science,  emerging  from  her 
bosom.  The  germe  of  talents  still  subsists,  and 
nothing  but  a  due  stimulus  is  wanting,  to  make 
them  flourish  with  magnificence. 

The  artists  havje  lost  that  fine  original  genius 
which  used  to  be  adpiired  with  astonishment.  The 
best  pictures  and  statues  that  are  now  made,  are 
but  so  many  copies ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
pencil  is  compelled  to  labor  against  its  will.  There 
runs  such  a  crudeness  in  the  lineaments,  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  pleasing  sweetness,  which 
was  so  mujch  admired  in  our  first  painters;  and 
the  expression,  which  is  the  soul  of  paintings,  is 
actually  wanting. 

We  truly  abound  more  with  good  writers; 
for  there  are  still  some  who,  for  energy  of  style, 
and  beauty  of  imagination,  vie  with  the  ancients ; 
such  as  the  Abbot  BuonafedC;,  of  the  Celestine 
jorder. 
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Our  language,  with  its  inherent  heauties,  ohliges 
us  as  a  debt  due  to  cultivate  letters,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  your  excellency's  talents  oblige 
every  one  to  protest,  that  they  have  no  greater 
pleasure  than  in  assuring  you  of  the  respect  with 
which^  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  XXII. 

FRANCIS  REDI,  TO  LAURENCE  MAGALOTTI. 

Sir, 
From  having  read  in  Aristotle's  history  of  animals, 
that  the  human  spittle  is  noxious  to  the  greatest 
part  of  poisonous  beasts,  I  resolved  to  put  the 
truth  of  it  to  the  test,  by  trying  the  experiment  on 
vipers  ;  and  I  felt  the  greater  stimulus  from  having 
found  it  mentioned  by  Nicander,  and  confirmed  by 
Galen,  Pliny,  Paul  Egineta,  Serapione,  Avicenna, 
and  Lucretius,  who  pholosophising  sang — 


Est  itaque,  ut  serpens  hominisque  tacta  salivis 
Pisperit  ac  sese  mandendo  conficit  ipsa. 

The  serpent,  touch'd  with  human  spittle,  gives 
Itself  such  bites,  that  it  no  longer  lives. 


And  these  ancients  have  been  followed  by  many 
pioderns;  and  particularly  by  Cardinal  Ponzetto, 


Bertuccio  Bolognese^  Gesner^  Zacuto,  Thomas 
Campanella^  Mark  Antliony  Alaimo,  Lelius  Bis- 
ciola,  and  the  learned  and  celebrated  Ulisses 
Aldrovando ;  who  not  only  holds  it  for  certain 
that  the  human  spittle  is  destructive  to  serpents, 
but,  in  his  attempts  to  illustrate  it,  reduces  his 
reasoning  to  this  vain  and  chimerical  name,— the 
well-known  antipathy.  But  Peter  John  Fabro, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinns,  have  alledged,  as 
the  most  efficacious  cause,  sal  amnjoniac,  which  is, 
say  they,  full  of  every  so^t  of  saliva,  but  particu- 
larly the  human. 

I  shut  up,  then,  six  choice  vipers  in  a  large  box^ 
and,  for  fifteen  succeeding  mornings,  got  men 
fasting,  to  fill  their  mouths  with  spittle,  and,  by 
closing  them,  constrained  them  to  swallow  it,  but 
they  all  lived,  and  are  stiii  living ;  pay,  from  the 
sweetness  of  the  new  and  unaccustomed  food,  they 
appear  to  me  more  than  usually  gliding,  and  beaur 
tiful. 

And  because  Aldrovando  has  made  mentipn  of 
some  empirics,  who  took  serpents,  and  sprinkled 
them  w^ith  saliva,  which,  in  consequence  thereof^ 
became  weak,  and  lost  their  poisonous  quality, 
I  wished  also  to  put  it  to  the  trial,  and  am  now 
convinced  that  what  he  has  said  is  a  downright 
falsehood,  since  every  animal  has  died  that  I  caused 
to  be  bitten  by  the  viper^  prepared  in  this  manner ; 
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and  that  the  vipers,  by  the  spruikling  of  the  saliva> 
instead  of  growing  feeble,  have  become  more  fur 
rious  and  disdainful,  and  more  frequently  dart 
from  the  tongue,  their  sharp  and  two-forked 
lightning. 

It  how^ever  appears  to  me  no  longer  a  wonder 
that  this  truth  has  been  unknown  to  so  many 
'writers;  since,  following  the  opinions  of  the  vul- 
gar, they  never  made  an  experiment,  and  from 
which  they  might,  probably,  be  deterred  by  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  task ;  for  he  who  should  be 
bitten  by  them  would  have  just  reason  to  say  with 
the  ecclesiastic^ 


Qais  miserebitur  incantatorlti  a  serpente  percussi,  et  onmium  qui 
appropinquant  bcstiis  I  ' 

Who  will  pity  the  inchainter  wounded  hy  the  serpent,  or  even  those 
thai  come  near  those  beasts  ? 


I  am  very  much  astonished  at  Galen,  who,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  his  treatise  on  the  power  of 
simple  medicine,  after  having  said  that  the  saliva 
of  a  man  fasting  kills  serpents,  adds  that  he  hasi 
been  eye- witness  to  it,  and  had,  several  times,  the 
fullest  experience.  If  the  men  and  scorpions  which 
were  produced  in  those  times,  in  Rome  and  Per- 
gamus,  were  as  large  as  the  men  and  scorpions  ia 
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Tuscanj3  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  ask  Galen's 
pardon,  (a  man  of  all  others  who^  next  to  Hip^ 
pocrates  in  ph}  sic,  had  no  equal ; )  since  I  do  not 
jbelieve  that  he  ever  experienced  it;  and  if  indeed 
he  did  try  it,  it  perhaps  was  only  once,  in  which, 
by  fortuitous  chance,  and  not  by  means  of  the  sa- 
liva, the  scorpion  died  ;  because  I  have  many 
times,  for  six  succeeding  mornings,  continued  to 
get  men  fasting,  and  thirsty,  to  spit  upon  the  backs 
of  some  scorpions,  and  they  never  died.  But  they 
will  infallibly  die,  in  the  space  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  minutes,  if  three  or  four  drops  of  the 
oil  of  olives  be  poured  upon  their  rumps.  So 
that  I  am  astonished  at  Galen,  but  much  more 
at  Albertus  Magnus,  who,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
his  treatise  on  animals,  says,  that  he  immersed  a 
scorpion  in  a  phial  of  oil,  which  lived  the  space 
of  twenty  days,  moving  and  wriggling  itself  at 
the  bottom. 

I  enclosed  a  viper  in  a  smaller  phial,  filled  with 
oil,  which  floated  alive  for  sixty  hours ;  but  over- 
come, in  the  end,  with  weariness,  it,  by  degrees, 
fell  lifeless  at  the  bottom;  but,  before  ijt  died,  it 
used  every  possible  exertion  to  hold  the  extremity 
of  its  nose  out  of  the  liquor,  and  whenever  it  suc- 
ceeded, it  opened  its  mouth  as  wide  as  nature 
would  admit  of,  to  enjoy  that  air  which  under  the 
oil  was  denied  it. 
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But  more  pernicious  than  the  oil  of  olives  to 
another  viper,  was  the  most  terrible  oil  of  tobacco ; 
for,  after  the  skilful  anatomist  Tihnanno  had 
slightly  wounded  it  on  the  ridge  of  the  back, 
with  a  needle  threaded  with  silk  dipt  in  this  oil, 
and  drawn  through  the  wound,  it,  in  less  than  one 
half-eighth  part  of  an  hour,  after  some  strange 
rollings,  fell  dead,  and  stiffened  as  hard  as  brass, 
and  in  a  moment  afterwards  became  as  soft  and 
pliant  as  if  it  had  been  killed  two  days  before. 

The  same  happened  to  another  viper,  down 
whose  throat  was  poured  four  or  five  drops  of 
the  above-mentioned  oil  of  tobacco ;  but  some 
eels,  on  which  the  same  experiment  was  tried,  did 
not  die,  being  put  immediately  into  water :  yet 
many  other  eels,  which  were  pierced  on  the  rump 
with  a  threaded  needle,  the  eye  of  which  was  dipt 
in  the  oil  of  tobacco,  very  soon  died,  though  they 
were  immediately  put  into  water ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that,  in  dying,  they  changed  their  color 
from  black  to  white. 

I  now  leave  the  eels,  and  return  to  the  vipers, 
concerning  which  many  ridiculous  fables  have 
been  written  by  authors ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Pliny  (who  was  followed,  with  admirable  sim- 
plicity, by  Merculiale,  Mattiolo,  and  Castor 
Durante)  says,  that  he  knows,  by  experience, 
that    serpents    have   such    a    public  and   private 


enmity  to  the  ash;,  and  its  shade,  that  supposing' 
there  were  placed  a  heap  of  ashen  leaves,  and  an- 
other of  burning  coals,  they  would  sooner  throw 
themselves  into  the  fire  than  among  the  leaves  of 
the  hated  tree. 

The  same  Pliny,  and  Castor  Durante,  who  copied 
from  him,  and  also  Scaliger,  relate,  that  if  a  serpent 
be  put  into  the  middle  of  a  circle,  made  of  the 
leaves  of  betony,  it  will  be  seen  to  rave  furiously^ 
and  beat  itself  with  its  tail,  till  it  dies. 

Andrew  Lacuna  says,  that  a  viper  touched  with 
a  beechen  branch  remains  stunned,  and  immoveable, 
as  if  it  had  heard  the  dreadful,  but,  according  to 
my  opinion,  the  false,  murmurs  of  the  inchanter 
Marsis. 

Costantino,  the  agriculturist,  asserts  that  those 
serpents  die,  on  which  are  thrown  the  leaves  of 
the  oak.  Aezioj  and  the  author  of  the  Medica- 
mente  Semplici,  at  Paterniano,  and  also  many  of 
the  moderns  say,  that  tlie  aconite,  by  its  baneful 
smell,  puts  vipers  and  other  serpents  to  flight. 

Indeed,  contrary  to  the  above  assertions,  I  have 
found,  by  experience,  that  all  serpents  will  most 
readily  hide  themselves  with,  and  make  their  abode 
amongst,  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  the  betony,  the  beech, 
the  oak,  the  aconite,  the  dittany,  the  calamint,  and 
the  other  odoriferous  and  fetid  herbs,  mentioned  by 
Nicander,  whether  they  be  green  or  dry. 
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But^  since  we  are  amongst  fables,  I  cannot  help 
reminding  you  of  the  love  the  viper  has  for  the 
lamprey,  and  of  the  affected  civility,  and  tender 
caresses  of  this  enamoured  little  serpent  w^ith  his 
mistress.  Whenever  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian  of 
his  power,  and  all  is  gay  and  serene,  he  invites 
her,  with  amorous  hissings^  to  promenade  on  the 
banks  of  the  sea,  but  to  desist  casting  an  ogling 
eye ;  and,  whilst  she  is  raising  her  head,  and 
approaching  the  sea,  he,  with  an  agreeable  dis- 
creetness, vomits  upon  a  stone,  and  there  deposits 
whatever  of  poison  is  contained  in  his  mouth,  that 
he  might  not  thereby  embitter  the  so  much  wished- 
for  nuptials.  After  this  is  consummated,  and  he 
is  returned  to  the  place  where  he  eased  himself  of 
the  poison,  if,  by  misfortune,  he  cannot  find  it, 
his  grief  is  so  inveterate  that,  in  a  very  short  time^ 
he  dies  under  the  affliction. 

I  shall  now  intentionally  pass  over  in  silence 
the  other  fables,  concerning  the  coition  and  birth 
of  vipers,  as  they  have  already  been  learnedly 
confuted  by  many  authors,  and  particularly  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  and,  before  him^  by 
Francis  Fernandez,  of  Cordova,  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  his  Didascalia ;  but  1  cannot  forbear 
noticing  that  which  is  related  by  Parta,  viz.  that 
the  sound  of  the  strings  made  of  the  entrails  of 
those  beasts,  has  caused  the  abortion  of  pregnant 
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women^  and  the  infant  to  die.  And  that  related 
by  Aristotle^  who  sajs^  that  if  snakes  be  deprived 
of  their  tails  or  ejes,  they  will  bud  afresh^  and 
become  as  before. 

Rasis^  a  physician  of  great  eminence  and  repute 
among  the  Arabs,  says^  that  the  eyes  of  vipers,  at 
the  sight  of  a  good  emerald,  have  suddenly  dis- 
solved, and  gushed  out  of  their,  heads.  Good 
God  1  and  are  there  such  wTiters  to  be  found  in 
every  profession,  that,  to  make  these  idle  tales 
assume  the  appearance  of  truth,  have  quoted  the 
revered  authority  of  the  ancients,  and  pledged  their 
faith,  that  they  might,  the  more  easily,  impose 
upon  others,  what  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  fabulous,  by  Maso  del  Saggio,  and  the  simple 
and  credulous  Gelandrine,  in  the  country  of  Ben- 
godi,  and  the  stony  Heliotrope ;  for,  had  they 
found  it  in  print,  they  would  have  taken  it  for 
certain  that  bells,  like  the  new  Daedalus  in  our 
days,  could  fly  through  the  air. 

But  the  world  has  always  been,  and  even  in  the 
times  of  Pythagoras,  stocked  with  men  of  simple 
and  weak  minds.  And  Plato,  towards  the  end  of 
Timeus,  says,  that  the  souls  of  such  men  were 
transferred  to  dwell  with  birds :  hence,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  such  men,  at  this  day,  are 
by  way  of  jest,  in  Tuscany,  called  uccellacci,  or 
simpletons. 
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But  now  no  more  on  this  subject :  and  I  wil- 
lingly desist^  because  I  very  well  know  what  dis- 
pleasure it  gives  you.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
known,  to  every  one,  how  very  cautious  you  are 
in  giving  credit,  at  first  sight,  to  whatever  is  found 
written  in  books  of  philosophy.  Unless  things 
can  be  proved,  by  geometrical  demonstration,  the 
force  of  powerful  arguments,  and  repeated  expe- 
rience, will  not  thoroughly  convince  you. 

Hence  I  hope  that  the  natural  history,  which 
they  have  requested  you  to  comj)ile,  and  which, 
many  years  ago,  was  the  noble  and  glorious  pas- 
time of  the  philosophical  academy  in  Tuscany, 
will  receive  every  applause  from  those  who  are, 
in  earnest,  Jo  vers  of  truth. 

And  thus  I  conclude  my  long  and  tedious  letter, 
wishing  not  to  impose  any  more  trifles  upon  you, 
or  cause  you  to  waste  your  time. 

Che  '1  perder  tempo,  a  che  pid  sa  piii  spiace. 

Nought  him,  who  knows  how  evV}'  hour  to  liroj 
^haa  waste  his  time  can  more  displeasure  give.. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

THE  ABBOT  METASTASIO^  TO  DOMENIQUE  DIODATI, 

Illustrious  sir. 
Your  request  for  me  to  decide  on  the  merit  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso^  is  assigning  me  too  difficult  a 
province,  without  considering  my  abilities. 

You  are  well  aware  by  what  dreadful  tumults 
the  Italian  Parnassus  was  agitated,  when  GofFredo 
appeared,  to  dispute  the  palm  of  victory  with 
Furioso,  who  was  already,  and  with  great  right, 
in  possession  of  it.  You  know  how  the  Pellegrini, 
the  Rossi,  the  Salviati,  and  hundreds  of  other 
champions  in  favor  of  both  poets,  wearied  the 
press  in  vain.  You  know  how  the  endeavours  of 
the  pacific  Horace  Ariosto,  the  descendant  of 
Lewis,  to  reconcile  the  combatants,  were  frus- 
trated ;  when  he  said,  that  the  poems  of  the  two 
divine  geniuses  were  so  different  in  their  kind  as 
not  to  admit  of  comparison ;  that  Torquatus  had 
proposed  never  to  quit  the  trumpet,  and  had  osten* 
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tatiouslj  followed  it ;  that  Lewis  wished  to  amuse 
his  readers  by  variety  of  style ;  agreeably  mixing 
with  the  heroic^  the  jocose  and  festive^  and  had 
admirably  succeeded  in  it;  that  the  former  had 
shewn  the  worth  of  the  magisterial  art^  and  the 
latter  the  power  of  the  free  felicity  of  nature ; 
that  both  had  equally  a  just  right  to  applause, 
and  universal  admiration^,  as  each  had  obtained 
the  summit  of  poetic  glory,  though  by  different 
roads,  and  without  ever  deviating  from  them. 
Neither  can  the  greg-t,  but  more  brilliant  than 
solid,  distinction,  be  finally  unknown ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  Goffredo's  is  the  best  poem,  but  Ariosto 
is  by  far  the  best  poet. 

Now,  since  you  know  the  whole,  upon  what 
grounds  do  you  pretend  that  I  should  arrogate  to 
myself  the  authority  of  solving  a  question  which 
after  so  many  obstinate  and  literary  conflicts, 
remains  still  undecided  ?  If,  indeed,  I  am  not 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  tribunal  in  such  contentions, 
I  may,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  give  an  historical 
relation  of  the  effects  I  experienced  from  reading 
those  remarkable  poems. 

When  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  letters,  I  found 
the  world  divided  into  parties.  This  illustrious 
lyceum,  in  which,  by  my  own  good  fortune,  I  am 
ranked,  followed  that  of  Homer  Farrerese,  and' 
with  all  the  excess  of   fervor  that   is  wont  to 
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attend  contests.  To  assist  my  poetic  inclination^ 
my  masters  proposed  to  me  a  lecture^  and  the 
Imitation  of  Ariosto^  judging  the  hapj)y  liberty 
of  ihis  man  more  apt  to  fertilize  the  genius,  than 
the  servile  regularity  (said  they)  of  his  rival. 
Hence  I  was  so  persuaded  by  the  authority,  and 
taken  with  the  great  merits  of  the  writer,  that 
reading  alone  would  not  satisfy  me,  and  therefore 
I  committed  a  great  part  to  memory,  and  vowed 
vengeance  on  him  that  should  dare  to  assert  that 
Ariosto  had  a  rival,  6r  that  he  was  guilty  of 
error. 

However,  to  seduce  me,  there  came  a  persoji 
who  frequently  recited  some  of  the  best  passages 
of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  ;  and,  I  confess  I 
was  highly  pleased  with  them  ;  but,  ever  staunch 
to  my  party,  I  detested  this  complaisance  as  one 
of  those  sinful  propensities  of  corrupted  human 
nature,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  correct,  and  con- 
tinued in  those  sentiments  during  those  yeairs 
wherein  we  purely  rely  on  the  judgment  of  others ; 
but  when  arrived  at  that  age  which  enabled  me  to 
combine  my  own  ideas,  and  weigh  matters  in  my 
own  balance,  I  read  GofFredo^  and  more  through 
weariness,  and  desire  of  variety,  than  the 'pleasure 
or  advantage  I  promised  myself  from  it. 

But  to  explain  here  the  strange  convulsions 
which  this  perusal  raised  in  my  mind,  is  impos- 
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sible.  The  spectacle  I  saw,  as  before  represented 
to  me,  of  a  great  and  noble  action,  clearly  pro- 
posed, masterly  conducted,  and  perfectly  finished; 
the  variety  of  so  many  events  which  produce  and 
enrich  it,  without  multiplying  it ;  the  magic  of  a 
etyle  always  clear,  always  sublime,  always  sono- 
rous, and  able  to  re -clothe,  with  its  own  nobility, 
the  most  common  and  humble  objects ;  the  lively 
coloring  with  which  he  compares  and  describes  ; 
the  seducing  evidence  with  which  he  relates  and 
persuades ;  the  true  and  constant  characters  ;  the 
connection  of  ideas ;  the  doctrine ;  the  judgment; 
and,  especially,  the  prodigious  force  of  genius, 
which,  instead  of  weakening,  as  commonly  hap- 
pens in  every  elaborate  work,  wonderfully  increases 
even  to  the  end  ; — loaded  me  with  a  new,  and  until 
that  time,  unknown  delight ;  with  a  respectful 
admiration ;  with  a  lively  remorse  of  my  long 
injustice  ;  and  with  an  implacable  disdain  against 
those  who  thought  it  an  outrage  to  Ariosto,  the 
only  competitor  of  Torquatus. 

Js  it  not,  though  I  do  not  perceive  it  in  this,  a 
sign  of  our  imperfect  humanity?  but  who  can 
boast  of  being  exempt  from  it?  Perhaps  your 
great  predecessor  ? 

Tasso,  by  too  visibly  adopting  the  file,  sometimes 
becomes  displeasing ;  and  Ariosto  unsatisfying,  by 
the  too  frequent  neglect  of  it :  therefore,  if  you 
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would  take  from  the  one  some  little  conceits  infe- 
rior to  his  elevated  mind^  jou  should  not  willingly 
leave  to  the  other  any  scurrility  unbecoming  a 
poet  And  if  you  wish  that  the  amorous  tender- 
ness in  Goffredo  were  less  rhetorical,  you  would 
be  better  satisfied  were  it  less  natural  in  Furioso. 

Verum  opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrcpere  somnum ; 

but  in  a  long  drawn-out  thread  thinner  places  will 
unavoidably  happen ;  and  it  would  be  malignant 
and  pedantic  vanity  cynically  to  point  out,  in  two 
such  splendid  luminariea,  the  few  and  diminutive 
blemishes, 

QuQs  aut  incuria  fudit,  aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura, 

which  have  been  introduced,  either  through  negli- 
gence, or  the  incautiousness  of  human  nature. 

All  this,  you  will  say,  applies  not  to  your  de- 
mands;  but  if  you  would  know  to  which  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  poems  I  give  the  preference, 
I  have  already,  most  revered  Diodati,  protested  my 
disapprobation  to  so  bold  a  decision;  and,  to  obey 
JOU  in  a  becoming  manner,  I  have  barteringly 
exposeil  the  impulses  these  two  divine  poets  raised 
in  my  mind.  And  if  all  this  be  not  sufficient,  here 
are  the  dispositions  in  which,  after  a  new  exarainar* 
iion  of  myself,  in  your  favor,  I  now  am, 
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If  our  good  father  Apollo,  through  ostentation 
of  his  power,  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  make 
me  a  good  poet,  and,  to  that  end,  request  me  to 
tell  him,  frankly,  to  which  of  these  two  extolled 
poems  I  should  wish  that  to  resemble  which  he 
has  promised  to  dictate  to  me,  I  should  certainly 
hesitate  much  in  the  choice ;  but,  perhaps,  from 
my  old  natural  propensity  to  order,  exactness,  and 
system,  I  might  be  finally  induced  to  give  it  in 
favor  of  GofFredo. 

This,  you  will  say,  is  tedious  prattling  truly,  but 
lay  not  the  blame  on  me,  since  you  have  drawn  it 
upon  yourself,  not  less  by  your  command,  than  by 
my  regard,  esteem,  and  desire  of  reasoning  with 
you,  and  of  which,  by  your  instructions,  I  feel 
myself  fully  capable.  This  proof,  however,  has 
no  tendency  to  frighten  you ;  and  my  own  circum- 
stances will  indeed,  in  spite  of  me,  obbge  me  to  be 
discreet. 

Cease  not  to  respect  me,  and  believe  me  to  be. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

0AlSrGANEtLl^    TO  MB.  CER^TI, 

Sir, 
i  SAVE  been  to  pay  a  visit  to  your  good  old  friend, 
Mr.  Bottari,  and  found  him  engaged,  as  usual,  in 
the  most  interesting  and  profound  study.  He  after- 
•shards  entertained  me  with  a  picturesque  amuse- 
Inent,  which  I  particularly  enjoyed,  for  his  language 
is  a  continual  painting.  His  descriptions  of  books 
and  persons  are  truly  characteristic,  and  full  of 
sentiment  and  imagery. 

We  discoursed  at  length  on  the  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  variety  of  our  libraries,  which,  more 
or  less,  form  a  stupendous  collection.  There  were 
two  learned  Englishmen  who  shared  in  our  con- 
versation, and  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain 
attention.  Theirs  is  a  nation  whose  people  possess 
a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  derive  benefit  from  every 
thing  they  see ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  they  pene- 
trate into  the  substance  of  things,  whilst  the  French 
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content  themselves  with  the  superficies.  But  I 
leave  it  to  your  decision,  whether  it  is  more  advant- 
tageous  to  human  commerce  to  he  agreeably 
superficial,  or  pensively  profound. 

Cardinal  Beijtivoglio  used  to  say,  that  ''  We 
should  he  with  the  English  when  they  are  in- 
clined to  think,  and  with  the  French  when  they  are 
inclined  to  converse."  I  must  confess,  whenever 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  either  of 
them,  that  there  is  soniething  in  the  French  which 
attracts  me  in  a  peculiar  manner.  They  are  fond 
of  their  equals,  though  they  very  well  know  I  am 
neither  slow  nor  silent. 

I  trust  you  have,  ere  this,  received  the  book  that 
p.  Mazzoleni,  of  the  oratorio,  sent  you.  Methinks 
I  see  you  indefatigably  conning  it  over.  Studious 
men  have  certainly  real  pleasures,  which  surpass 
all  other  enjoyments  in  the  world.  But  hush  ! 
this  is  a  secret  which  belongs  to  the  studious^  and 
inust  not  be  divulged. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXV, 


OF  THE  ABBOT  CHJARi 


M^  lord. 
Should  seeds^  after  they  are  put  into  the  ground, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  think  they  do^,  following  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar^  degenerate^  and  change 
from  one  kind  to  another ;  as,  for  instance,  if 
instead  of  pumpkins  you  should  gather  melons; 
or  if  instead  of  heans  or  oats,  you  should  reap 
wheat;  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  patural  cu- 
riosity. 

As  to  myself,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  happened  in  the  coun|;ry,  notwith- 
standing the  many  loud  and  clamorous  complaints 
of  the  farmer.  ''  Every  year/*  says  he  to  his 
landlord,  "^  do  I  sow  the  best  seed  in  my  ground, 
and;,  alas  !  I  reap  a  mixture  of  the  very  worst. 
The  land  is  run  out,  and  there  is  even  a  greater 
change  in  it^  than  in  the  seed  it  receives  into  its 
bosom/' 
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Now,  ray  lord,  since  such  are  almost  the  daily 
complaints  of  the  countryman,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  to  you  the  true  reason  of  it.  The  seeds  of 
plants  degenerate  not  so  as  to  change  their  kind, 
neither  can  they  degenerate.  This  is  my  propo- 
sition, and  which  I  thus  attempt  to  prove. 

When  vegetables  spring  forth,  what  do  they  do  ? 
They  are,  certainly,  obedient  to  the  command  of 
their  Creator.  ''  The  earth  bringeth  forth  every 
green  herb,  and  seed  after  its  kind  ;''  and  this  pre- 
cept cannot  be  trangressed  without  a  new  and 
contrary  command.  It  would  be  counterfeiting 
the  Divine  Will  should  one  seed  be  changed  into 
that  of  another  kind,  and  no  longer  produce  its 
own  species.  The  seeds  cannot  degenerate,  and 
pass  from  one  kind  to  another,  contrary  to  the 
command  imposed  on  them  by  Him  who  first 
created  them. 

This  seems  to  me  a  speculative  theological  rea- 
son ;  and  there  is  a  practical  theological  one  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  gospel,  wherein  it  is  said,  that 
the  good  man,  who  had  sown  the  best  seed,  is 
astonished  to  see  his  ground  full  of  darnel,  and 
therefore  exclaims,  "  Whence  then  hath  it  tares  ?" 
There  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  astonish- 
ment, nor  for  his  asking  why,  had  it  been  an 
•accident  that  had  often  happened  in  the  country. 
But,  if  he  waits  for  an  answer,  no  true  cause  can 
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be  assigned,  except  the  malignity  of  an  enemy, 
>vho>  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  came  and  sowed  thi^ 
torrupt  seed.  Then  the  darnel>  according  to  the 
evangelical  sentence,  was  produced  by  other  darnel 
-which  the  enemy  sowed,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
believed,  by  any  one,  that  the  corn  had  degenerated. 

I  pass  now  to  natural  reason,  to  shew  the  im- 
possibility of  a  plant  vegetating  different  from  that 
which  the  substituted  seed  has  produced. 

Nothing  can  yield  that  which  in  fact  it  has  not ; 
the  seed  incloses  in  itself  no  other  than  the  plant 
from  which  it  was  produced :  then  the  plant  can 
^either  bud  nor  blossom  differently  from  that  which 
generated  it.  That  the  seed  does  not  contain  in 
itself  any  other  than  the  plant  of  its  own  species, 
is  now  a  common^  and  I  can  venture  to  say,  a  sure 
opinion,  and  which  I  have  often  observed  to  you, 
in  my  former  letters.  A  grain  of  seed  is  nothing 
but  a  plant  confined  within  a  bark,  which,  in 
sprouting,  begins  to  unfold  and  spread  itself  until 
the  whole  plant  appears ;  then  if  the  sprouting 
^lant  is  contained  as  a  model  within  the  bark  of 
the  seed,  it  cannot  appear  different  from  that 
which  was  then  found  to  be  enclosed  in  it ;  and 
when  it  remained  in  the  seed  it  was  of  the  species 
ipf  the  mother  plant ;  so  when  it  is  come  out  it 
cannot  be  changed  by  the  quality  of  the  earth 
into  a  plant  of  a  different  species. 
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To  this  reason  may  be  added  a  practical  observa- 
tion^ to  shew  that  the  seed  is  no  other  than  Hit 
plant  in  parvo.  It  is  observed  tliat  the  corn  which 
is  carried  by  the  laborious  ants^  and  deposited  in 
their  subterraneous  caverns^  does  not  sprout,  though 
it  remains  there  several  months.  They  transport 
it  thither  that  it  may  serve  them  for  their  winter's 
food  ;  and,  if  it  should  sprout,  the  hopes  of  these 
little  animals  would  be  destroyed :  hence  thej 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  skilled  in  natural  phila^ 
sophy  as  to  know  that,  in  order  to  prevent  a  seed 
from  sprouting,  they  must  nibble  off  the  little 
germ,  and  thus  the  plant  is  prevented  from  budding 
again.  If  the  matter  which  constitutes  the  seed 
were  not  the  plant  in  confinement,  though  the  said 
particles  be  wanting,  it  would,  notwithstanding^ 
produce  the  plant ;  and  though  the  plant,  by  being 
thus  nibbled  off,  is  prevented  from  budding  afresh, 
yet  it  is  a  clear  sign  that  the  plant  remains  enclosed 
within  the  bark. 

Hence  it  clearly  appears  how  insufficient  the 
opinion  is,  that  is  maintained  by  many,  viz.  that 
from  the  leaves  of  any  such  plant  bruised  and 
sown,  may  spring  forth  plants  of  the  same  kind. 
The  whole  is  an  illusion,  and  deceit.  I  am  certaia 
if  fern  were  bruised  and  sown,  it  would  spring  up  ; 
not  because  the  leaves  are  bruised,  but  because  the 
beed  remains  hid  in  those  leaves,  though  invisible. 
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All  vegetables  have  not  their  seeds  apparent ; 
nor  all  in  the  same  place ;  some  have  them  where 
we  least  imagine,  yet  they  all  yield  seed  after  their 
own  kind :  and  if  plants  do,  so  do  animals,  both 
small  and  great,  clean  and  unclean.  Hence  it  no 
longer  concerns  philosophers  to  constitute  the 
earth  as  the  real  mother  of  plants ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  does  not  produce  at  pleasure,  but  only  as  a 
foster-mother  rears  and  nourishes  them  when  de- 
posited in  her  bosom  ;  neither  can  she  change 
them  into  another  species. 

If  you  think,  my  dear  friend,  what  I  have  here 
advanced  is  true,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain 
to  you  the  cause  why  darnel  is  so  often  found 
amongst  corn;  and  why,  in  all  fields  that  are 
sown,  different  sorts  of  herbs  are  seen  to  spring 
forth  spontaneously. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  presume  to  say,  with 
the  gospel,  that  the  principal  cause  of  it  is  ini- 
mical man,  "  who  sowed  tares/*  And  who  do 
you  think  is  this  reproachful  enemy  ?  It  is,  for 
the  unfortunate  landlord,  no  other  than  his  vil- 
lainous farmer,  who,  by  his  solicitations,  obtains 
from  him  corn  to  sow.  And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ^  By  his  delaying  to  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  an  unexpected  want  comes  upon  him, 
and  he  makes  use  of  this  choice  seed  for  the  sup- 
port of  himself  and  family,  and  afterwards  sows 
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his  ground  witli  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  seeds ; 
and  thus  arises  the  deplorable  disaster,  at  which 
the  farmer,  or  to  speak  plainer,  the  landlord  feels 
liimself  aggrieved. 

Secondly,  by  sowing  corn  in  those  fields  m 
whicli  in  former  years,  beans  and  vetches  had  been 
sown>  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  indeed  both 
beans  and  vetches  are  to  be  seen  amongst  the  corn; 
for  some  of  those  grains  which  were  sown  in  those 
years,  always  remain  in  the  earth,  and  appear 
again  in  due  time^  which  makes  the  ignorant  sup- 
pose, that  the  corn  is  changed  into  those  kinds. 

The  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  respect  to 
all  those  sorts  of  herbs  that  are  seen  growing  in 
the  fields,  without  any  one  having  sown  them ;  as 
darnel,  poppies,  and  a  thousand  other  plants  ; 
from  which  it  seems  as  if  the  earth  produced  them 
of  herself ;  or,  that  they  are  corn  changed  into 
those  difierent  species  :  but,  in  fact,  they  have 
proceeded  from  nothing  but  from  the  seeds  of 
their  kind,  which  have  lain  hidden  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Are  there  not  many  blades  of  grass 
to  be  seen  in  a  meadow  quite  different  from  one 
another  ?  and  that  all  have  sprung  up  without 
being  sown,  yet  none  produced  but  from  their  own 
seed,  which  remained  a  year,  at  the  discretion  of 
their  natural  parent,  and  that  each  sprang  forth 
the  year  following  in  its  own  species, 
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Thus  you  will  see  plants  and  trees  grotv  6n 
towers,  and  in  places  inaccessible  to  any  one ;  and 
there,  indeed,  have  their  seeds  been  transported, 
either  by  the  winds,  or  by  birds,  or  ants^  or  other 
like  animals,  which  they  have  dragged  into  those 
places  for  their  sustenance,  and  which  receiving 
moisture  from  the  wind  or  rain,  and  heat  from  the 
sun,  have  sprung  forth  and  grown  among  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks. 

These  are  things  easier  to  be  understood  by  any 
one  than  the  change  of  seeds  from  one  kind  to 
another. 

It  is  now,  I  trust,  evident  to  you^  that  no  plant 
can  spring  forth  without  seed.  Many  surprising 
things  may,  no  doubt,  be  seen  by  him,  who  ob- 
serves the  flowers,  the  herbs,  and  the  plants  in  the 
country  to  grow  without  culture  ;  but  it  cannoi 
be  understood,  that  either  the  herb  or  the  tree  can 
spring  forth  without  seed,  that  is  to  say,  without 
having  either  trunk  or  root  of  its  kind  ;  neither 
can  it  be  believed,  without  incurring  the  accusa- 
tion of  being  too  credulous.  And  if  I  am  asked 
why  the  corn  appears  neater  and  better  in  one  year 
than  another  ?  or  why  the  poppies,  the  pernicious 
darnel,  and  the  sterile  oats  more  abound  ?  I  reply, 
that  it  is  not  altogether  because  the  good  seed,  in 
adverse  seasons,  degenerates  into  others  less  good» 
but  because^  in  this  season,  the  seed  hath  nearljf 
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perished  by  the  wetness  of  the  weather,  or  by  the 
animals  that  devoured  it ;  and  the  winter,  which 
was  unkindly  for  the  corn,  suffered  the  weeds  to 
grow  up,  and  by  means  of  the  frosts  and  colds, 
the  insects,  enemies  to  the  corn,  were  subdued  and 
killed,  and  the  malignant  plants  favored  in  their 
progress.  In  short,  every  blade  of  grass,  and 
every  other  vegetable,  has,  for  its  end  only,  by 
means  of  its  seed,  the  generation  of  another  plant 
like  itself.  The  herbs  indeed  have  their  time ; 
they  arise,  and  are  so  tender  for  a  certain  period, 
that  they  may  be  denominated  children  ;  they  then 
gradually  pass  from  childhood  to  youth,  and  from 
youth  to  a  consistent  age,  in  which  they  flower, 
and  form  their  seed,  each  after  its  kind  ;  then 
becoming  old,  and  having  finished  the  work  for 
which  they  came  into  the  world,  die ;  but  the 
seed  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  parent  that  pro- 
duced it,  nor  ever  change  from  its  kind.  Barley 
will  spring  up,  if  from  barley  it  was  produced, 
nor  will  it  from  barley  be  transformed  into  oats. 
The  earth,  by  its  malign  influence,  may  certainly 
change  the  quality  of  it,  but  not  the  substance  ; 
it  may  render  it  less  handsome,  less  nutritious,  and 
deformed  ;  but  in  the  end,  it  will  be  in  substance 
what  it  was. 

I  trust  I  have  now  made  it  sufficiently  appear, 
that  the    seeds  do   not   change,    neither  can  be 
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changed  from  one  substance  to  another  ;  and  if, 
at  any  time,  different  kinds  spring  up  in  the  fields, 
I  have  given  you  a  reason  for  it. 

Believe  me,  my  lord,  that  I  shall  never  alter,  or 
cease  to  be,  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

ANGELO  DI  COSTANZO,    TO  BERNARDINE  ROTA^ 

My  lord, 
Since  in  one  of  your  letters  you  proToke  me  to 
write,  I  must  tell  you,  as  I  have  often  done  before, 
that  my  genius  is  of  that  kind  which  requires  a 
spur  to  move  it.  To  attempt  to  fill  a  letter  without 
being  ardently  stimulated  by  Jove,  is  the  same  as 
filling  it  with  tow.  And,  to  convince  you  of 
the  truth,  see  Petrarch,  who  candidly  confesses  he 
was  in  love,  ^ven  at  fifty-five  ;  and  thejre  are  many 
others  I  could  mention.  Bembo  had  passed  his 
^ixty-sixth  year. 

To  entertain  our  friends  by  sending  them  one  ov 
two  sonnets  annually,  or  to  sit  down  and  write  in 
the  praise  of  any  person,  is  a  thing  that  soon  grows 
irksome,  })ecause  (as  the  lawyers  say)  there  is  no 
fee  attending  it.  Therefore,  if  the  sonnet;  I  now 
send  you  does  not  please,  against  its  defects  place 
the  merit  of  obedience,  since  I  have  done  all  that 
was  commanded  me. 
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When  you  see  Signor  Carrafa,  make  my  respects 
to  him,  and  likewise  to  all  my  good  friends. 


SONNETTO. 


Rota  genlil,  che  de  la  gloria  vera 
A  si  gran  passi  il  calle  erto  varcate, 
Che  per  buon  spazio  a  tergo  vi  lasciate 

De'spirti  bei  la  piu  lodata  schiera. 
lo  qui,  dove  Apenain  la  fronle  altiera 

Mostra  carca  di  neve  a  mezza  estate, 

D'l  mano  uscito  a  I'empia  crudeltate 

Di  Donna,  assai  piu  ch'orsa,  atroce,  e  jfiera  : 

Fo  con  nuovi  pensieri  asprie  battaglie, 

Ne'  cedo  ancor :  ma,  se  vorr^,  ch'io  reste 
Vinto,  mia  dura  inessorabil  sortc, 

Voi  con  quel  cor,  che  rer  me  scniprc  avcste. 

Fate,  che  fuor  al  mio  ttiarmo  s*intagfie, 
Ch'ad  amor  contrastando,  io  venni  a  morte. 


SONNET. 

Ye  Gods!  my  muse  inspire  with  lays  to  sing 
The  praise  of  Rota,  who  in  glory  stands 
t^llmatchM,  and,  from  the  multifarious  bands 

Of  attic  wit,  has  snatch'd  the  genial  spring. 
I,  where  bold  Appennine  in  summer's  heat 

Displays  his  front,  in  wintry  garb  confin'd, 

Escaped  that  softer  hand  which  God  deslgn'd 
To  soothe  man's  woes,  and  not  his  peace  defeat. 
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put,  taught  by  reason  and  religion  too, 
'Twas  his  duty  not  that  power  to  yield 
Which  God  had  giv'n,  I'll  hasten  back  with  speed 
T'enforce  submission  :  but  should  her  wily  shield 
Ward  off  my  stroke,  and  fall  beneath  her  blow, 
In  kindness  bid  the  sculptor  shew  the  deed* 
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LETTER  XXVU. 

BERNARD  TASSO,    TO  BENEDICT  VARCHI. 

Dear  Sir, 
To  your  letter,  dated  25th  Jan.  I  would  have 
returned  an  earlier  answer  had  it  reached  me 
sooner.  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  as  it  has 
erased  from  my  mind,  the  doubt  under  which  it 
labored,  owing  to  the  tardiness  of  your  reply  to 
my  second  letter.  The  reason,  I  presume,  why  it 
came  not  to  me  at  Pesaro  was  occasioned  by  its 
being  sent  here  ;  however  I  am  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing received  it  in  good  time. 

I  have  gained  great  credit  from  my  book  of 
letters,  since  it  has  merited  your  encomiums  ;  and 
so  much  the  more  estimable  is  the  praise,  in  coming 
from  a  man  in  such  high  repute  as  you  are ;  for 
as  Cicero  says  of  Cestus,  ^'  To  be  applauded  and 
loved  by  the  good,  wise,  and  well  informed  men, 
is  to  be  in  the  road  to  praise,  honor,  and  glory." 
I  now  come  to  my  poem^  L'  Amadigi,  which  per- 
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haps  will  have  no  greater  enemy  than  the  high 
expectation  the  world  forms  of  it.  I  very  well 
know  how  difficult  it  is,  in  writing,  to  satisfy  every 
one ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  difficult,  says  Tully, 
than  to  find  a  composition  that  is  perfect  in  every 
part.  I  also  know,  that  a  poem  of  many  actions, 
is  not  pleasing  to  the  majority  of  the  learned,  who 
have  proposed  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the  ^Eneid 
of  Virgil,  as  the  best  models  of  a  perfect  poem. 
Yet,  because  custom,  which  changes  the  form  of 
things  from  age  to  age,  and  which  has  so  much 
force,  that  every  thing  that  is  found  conformable 
to  it,  gives  pleasure  to  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind, has  introduced  this  new  kind  of  poem,  which 
IS  already  approved  of  by  the  common  opinion  of 
the  age,  it  appears  to  be  the  business  of  the  judi- 
cious and  prudent  writer,  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  taste  and  custom  of  the  times  in  which  he 
writes  ;  and  by  not  doing  so,  he  commits  no  small 
#rror,  of  which,  after  the  publication  of  his  poem, 
repentance  may  soon  convince  him  ;  for  doubtless, 
a  person  can  experience  no  greater  displeasure  and 
sorrow,  than  after  he  has  endured  much  labor  and 
toil  in  the  composition  of  it,  to  find  it  neither 
approved  of,  nor  read. 

It  is  doubtful,  if  Aristotle  were  now  living, 
whether  he  would  not,  on  seeing  Ariosto's  beauti- 
tiful  poem,  from  knowing  the  force  of  custonij^ 
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change  his  opinion,  and  agree  that  an  heroic  poem 
of  many  actions  could  be  made  by  new  modelling 
it,  and  giving  it  new  laws.  However,  if  the  end 
which  the  good  poet  proposes  be  to  please  and 
delight,  Ariosto  is  evidently  seen  to  have  obtained 
both  ;  for  there  is  not  a  learned  person,  nor  artisan, 
boy,  girl,  nor  old  man,  that  is  satisfied  with  once 
reading  it.  The  Mearj  traveller  has  confessed  that 
he  finds  comfort,  on  a  long  journey,  in  chanting 
over  his  stanzas,  as  the  heat  and  tediousness  of  the 
road  is  thereby  rendered  less  irksome.  Are  not 
people  heard  chanting  them  daily,  a3  they  go 
through  the  streets,  and  the  fields  ?  I  do  not 
believe,  that  in  the  long  space  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  this  learned  man  published  his  poem, 
there  have  been  printed,  or  sold,  so  n[iany  Homers, 
or  Virgils,  as  Furiosos  :  and  if  it  be  so,  as  in  truth 
no  one  can  deny,  is  it  not  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
beauty  and  goodness  of  the  work  ? 

On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  seen,  that  even  from 
the  very  moment  the  erudite,  beautiful,  and  in- 
structive poem  of  Trissinus  made  its  appearance 
in  the  world,  it  was  doomed  to  oblivion,  although 
his  learning  is  the  admiration  of  our  age,  and  hi^ 
poem  allowed  to  be  modelled  after  the  laws  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  entire  imitation  of  Homer  ?  And 
the  Giromc  of  that  most  noble  and  learned  man, 
tewis  Alamanni,  which  is  written  in  blank  verse^ 
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and  though  not  wholly,  yet  in  several  parts,  com- 
posed in  imitation  of  the  best  poets,  has  shared  the 
same  fate.  And  should  his  A\archide  be  printed, 
of  which  I  have  seen  four  books,  it  will  doubtless 
be  condemned,  although  it  is  a  very  learned  work. 
He  has  observed  in  it,  all  the  laws  of  epic  poem  ; 
and  his  proposition  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Homer;  viz.  the  wrath  of  Lancelot  towards  king 
Artus  in  the  enterprise  of  Avaricus.  The  tastes  of 
those  men  who  live  here,  are  already  so  accustomed 
to  this  new  kind  of  poetry^  that  no  other  sort  is 
pleasing  to  them. 

Do  you  not  know,  most  learned  sir,  that  custom, 
in  whose  power  is  the  will,  the  right,  and  the  law 
of  speaking,  makes  (as  is  most  suitable)  things 
appear  beautiful  or  ugly,  pleasant  or  loathsome  ? 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  reserving  what  has  been 
said  before,  that  the  poet  ought  chiefly  to  aim  at 
pleasing,  especially  in  this  corrupt  age  wholly 
given  up  a  prey  to  pleasure,  and  in  which  nothing 
delights  unless  it  appears  beautiful.  And  if  I 
thought  it  would  not  excite  your  laughter,  I 
would  venture  to  say,  that  what  delights  pleases, 
and  what  does  not  is  useless.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  though  it  is  otherwise  understood  by  the 
learned,  that  where  Horace  said, 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata,  dulcia  suoto* 
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By  the  word  pulchra  is  meant  learning  and  plea- 
sure, and  by  dulcia  delight,  as  the  most  proper  and 
pecessary  parts  of  the  poem.  Also,  as  Tully  says 
for  Plancius, 

Gravior   et   validior  est  decern  virorum  J^onorum  sentcntia,  quam 
totius  multitudinig  imperitae. 

The   opinion   of  ten  good  men  is  more  weighty  and  valid,  than  that 
of  the  whole  ignorant  multitude. 

And  in  thq  first  p^rado.^, 

plus  a  pud  vos  ratio  raleat,  quam  vulgi  opinio. 
Reason  is  more  prevalent  among  ypu  than  the  vulgar  opinioHo 

He  says  again  in  the  third  of  the  TuscuUn^ 

Maximus  raag'ister  populusc 
The  greatest  master  is  the  people. 

And  in  the  second^ 

Fama  ct  raultitudinis  judicio  mo^entur  homines,   ut  id   honesfun 
putent,  quod  a  plerisque  iaudetur. 

Men  are  led  by  the  report  and  judgment  of  the  multitude,  because 
they  think  that  the  most  to  be  depended  on  which  is  sanctioned  by 
many* 
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And  according  to  Piso, 

Ex  tenteatlis  hominum  nostra  fama  pcndet.: 
Oa  the  opinions  of  men  depends  our  fame. 

These  reasonS;,  most  virtiious  sir,  and  many  others 
that  I  could  adduce,  were  it  not  irksome,  haye 
made  me  thus  model  my  poem. 

But  no  more  of  this. — The  apology  of  Signor 
Caro  is  looked  upon  here,  by  many  of  the  judicious 
and  learned,  somewhat  snarling,  though  it  is  made 
with  brevity,  and  in  a  handsome  and  pleasant 
manner. 

Your  expediting  my  privilege,  and  sending  it 
to  me  here,  under  cover  to  Signor  Pero,  will  infi- 
nitely increase  my  obligations  ;  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  my  affection  and  reverence  for  you.  I 
have  sought  to  gain  the  name  of  your  prudent  and 
magnanimous  prince,  and  that  of  your  virtuous 
lady,  and  illustrious  children,  to  honor  my  poem. 

Pardon  this  superfluity  of  words,  and  retain  me 
in  your  good  graces  ;  and  may  God  grant  a  happy 
issue  to  all  vour  desires.     Adieu  ! 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

feANGANELLIj    TO    A    PAINTER. 

Sir, 
As  much  stronger  as  the  expression  is  in  jour 
paintings^  so  much  more  commendable  will  jour 
work  be.  You  have  formed  the  essence  of  them, 
and  rendered  manj  defects  excusable  that  would 
not  have  been  pardoned  in  an  or  dinar  j  painter. 

I  have  spoken  of  jour  abilities  to  Mr.  Em.  the 
Cardinal  Porto  Garrero,  and  he  has  promised  to 
recommend  jou  in  Spain  ;  but  nothing  will  tend  so 
much  to  make  jou  known  as  jour  own  genius, 
which  is  not  less  necessarj  for  a  poet  than  a  painter. 

Carracci  would  not  have  succeeded,  notwith- 
standing the  fineness  of  his  pencil,  had  he  not 
possessed  that  poetic  rage,  from  whence  proceed 
both  fire  and  enthusiasm.  In  his  paintings  maj 
be  discerned  a  certain  speaking  spirit  that  enflames 
and  ravishes,  and  the  spectator  feels  himself,  as  it 
were,  transformed  into  it,  in  penetrating  and 
admiring  the  veritj  of  his  images. 
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Should  jou  be  invested  with  the  spirit  of  that 
great  man  whom  you  have  taken  for  a  m  »del^  he 
will  in  some  measure  be  revived  in  jour  paintings  t 
and  though  you  do  but  succeed  in  becoming  his 
shadow,  it  will  gain  you  great  applause^  because 
the  shadow  of  a  great  man  is  the  emblem  of 
its  reality. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  painter  to  imitate 
nature,  and  to  do  it  well,  requires  the  utmost 
endeavours;  and  when,  in  composition,  it  is 
intended  to  force  the  spirit,  caricatures  should  be 
made  in  poetry,  as  well  as  in  paintings. 

When  the  mind  is  found  to  be  intent  on  the 
labor  of  any  work^  it  seems  to  feel  itself  transported 
by  a  certain  irresistible  force  to  take  the  pen  and 
pencil  in  hand^  and  abandon  itself  entirely  to  its 
own  inclination  ;  and,  indeed,  without  this  there  is 
neither  taste  nor  expression.  Rome  is  the  best 
school  for  painters;  but  without  industry  you 
will  always  indifferently  succeed,  unless  invested 
with  a  truly  picturesque  genius. 

I  must  now  conclude,  on  consideration,  that  a 
counsellor  of  the  holy  office  is  no  painter,  and 
much  may  be  lost  in  speaking  on  things  one  has 
but  an  imperfect. knowledge  of. 

Believe  me  to  be,  &c» 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

bF  THE  ADVOCATE  CONSTANTINE. 

Sir, 
Since  my  arrival  in  the  country,  my  friends  tell 
me  that  you,  like  a  celebrated  painter,  during 
your  stay  here,  employed  your  time  in  sketching 
my  distorted  mouth,  my  deficient  eye,  thereby  ren- 
dering yourself  the  topic  of  conversation.  Not- 
withstanding my  imperfect  figure,  I  cannot  but 
rejoice,  since  it  has  afforded  you  a  subject  of 
amusement,  and  rendered  you  pleasing  to  others  by 
your  modelof  it.  Therefore,  since  my  name  is 
known  here,  I  fancy  myself  to  be  of  some  conse- 
quence, if  not  for  conspicuous  enterprises,  at  least 
for  my  natural  defects. 

I  am  pleased  to  think  that  my  imperfections  ren- 
der  me  singular  ;  and  from  your  demonstration  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  know  I  am  not  deceived ; 
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for,  of  the  great  number  of  my  countrymen,  wlio 
have  been  here,  there  is  not  one,  except  myself,  that 
has  gained  the  attention  of  your  pencil.  There- 
fore, as  you  have  been  at  this  trouble,  permit  me 
to  communicate  to  you  something  of  my  internal 
sentiments;  for  the  aping  the  actions  of  men,  is 
only  the  property  of  brutes,  and  not  of  rational 
creatures.  Nor  take  it  amiss,  if  I  endeavour  to 
give  a  better  attitude,  and  more  lively  expression  to 
my  portrait. 

Be  persuaded,  how^ever,  that  whatever  I  tell  you, 
is  intended  for  your  good,  and  that  you  may  derive 
frpm  it  the  true  character  of  the  original,  which 
your  genius  takes  such  delight  in  copying. 

Know  then,  that,  however  distorted  my  person 
is,  I  possess  a  rational  soul ;  and  since  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  amend  the  material  deifects  of  the 
body,  I  have  assiduously  attended  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  my  mind,  in  overcoming  low  and  base 
affections,  because  this  is  in  my  own  power.  In  fact, 
you  see  that,  instead  of  being  angry  with  your 
buffoonery,  I  take  it  in  jest,  and  have  compassion 
on  you. 

To  have  a  good  likeness,  you  should  endeavour 
to  enliven  the  portrait,  by  imitating  me  in  senti- 
ment. But  because  I  fear  you  cannot  reconcile  the 
interior  with  the  exterior  parts  of  the  copy,  allow 
me  to  give  you  four  pencil-strokes  of  good  tint. 

K 
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Pray,  are  you  not  a  man  ?  Do  you  pretend  in 
say  that  you  possess  not  a  character  and  an  educa- 
tion different  from  the  vulgar  ?  Have  you  not 
natural  reason  and  understanding  to  discern  good 
from  ill  ?  And  why  do  you  make  evil  and  not 
good  the  object  of  your  observations  ? 

From  this  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you,  from 
your  minute  observations  on  the  exterior  evils,  have 
a  greater  facility  in  imitating  them,  and  that  you 
are  moved  to  it  by  an  impulse  of  passion. 

Why  do  you  not  rather  attend  to  the  customs  of 
men,  and  make  choice  of  that  which  would  lead  to 
the  cultivafion  of  your  mind  ?  But  to  speak  plain, 
whatright  have  yoU  to  deride  the  corporal  defects  of 
others  ?  By  what  law  are  you  authorised  to  jest 
with  the  outward  features  of  men  P  Are  you  the 
critic  of  nature  ?  What  blame  is  to  be  attached  to 
me,  if  an  accident  has  deprived  me  of  an  eye,  or 
rendered  my  mouth  aukwardly  awry  ?  If  the  law 
wills  us  to  commiserate  the  defects  of  the  mind, 
which  are  real  defects,  how  tolerable  will  the  scorn 
and  derision  of  corporal  deformity  be,  for  which 
man  is  not  to  blame  ? 

But  were  I  to  become  desperately  wicked,  since 
it  is  in  my  power  to  shun  evil,  and  practise  good, 
I  should  then  deserve  punishment ;  but  why  should 
I  be  afflicted  by  others  for  being  deformed  and  lame  ? 
Tx)  make  myself  different  from  what  I  am,  and  well 
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sliapen,  is  not  in  my  power,  and  therefore  I  ought 
not  to  be  condemned. 

And  is  not  the  being  lame  and  deformed^  an  evil 
sufficient  to  make  him  unhappy^  who  sees  himself 
different  from  others^  and  looked  upon  as  a  monster 
by  them  ?  Then  why,  to  this  evil  will  you  still  add 
a  greater ;  since,  instead  of  being  made  the  jest, 
scorn,  and  ridicifle  of  another,  it  ought  to  excite 
his  compassion?  This  is  adding  affliction  to  the 
afflicted.  It  is  a  trait  of  barbarity,  and  inhuman 
cruelty  in  his  character,  and  puts  him  on  a  level 
with  the  brute,  whose  bestial  inclination  prompts 
him  to  wound  even  the  dead.  Nay,  it  has  some- 
thing worse  in  its  appearance,  for  this  man  so  dis- 
torted, so  ill-shapen,  is  the  workmanship  of  God 
as  well  as  yourself;  and  do  you  think  that  God, 
w  ho  has  made  nothing  in  vain,  has,  without  a  rea- 
son, made  these  extraordinary  figures  ?  No,  they 
are  a  school  and  mirror  for  you,  wherein  you  might 
learn,  that  he  can  make  you  equally  as  monstrous, 
nay  even  worse. 

Can  you  deny  that  God  can  lame  you  by  a  fall, 
deprive  you  of  an  eye  by  an  accident,  twist  your 
mouth  by  a  Hi  of  apoplexy,  lay  you  under  the  neces- 
sity of  walking  on  crutches,  and  render  you  unable 
to  move  all  vour  life  ? 

Then  another's  deformitv  should  be  a  school  to 
instruct  you  how  to  thank  God  for  his  goodness,  in 
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preserving  you  from  such  misfortunes^  and  to  beg 
of  Him  to  keep  you  from  thenh 

But  farther^,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  deformed  and 
lame,  as  well  as  those  that  are  not  so,  be  the  work- 
manship of  God,  what  right  have  you  to  sport  with 
the  works  of  the  Almighty  ? 

Do  you  not  perceive  from  this,  that  your  derision 
contains  greater  malice  than  what  you  were  aware 
of.  If  you  see  a  picture,  or  any  performance  of  man, 
that  is  so  disproportioned  as  to  deserve  your  ridi- 
cule, the  derision  falls  not  upon  the  work,  but  upon 
the  artist,  who  ought  to  be  the  butt  of  your  jesting. 

Why  thei^  do  you  sport  with  a  man  that  is 
deformed,  since  his  defects  are  the  work  of  God  ? 
Your  scorn  is  offensive  to  His  infinite  wisdom  ;  and, 
though  to  deride  the  natural  defects  of  your  neigh- 
bour appears  to  you  but  sport  and  pastime,  it  is 
malice  in  the  extreme. 

Finally,  if  you  are  perfect,  well  made,  and  hand- 
some, what  merit  have  you  in  your  perfections  ? 
What  have  you  contributed  to  make  you  such  ?  If 
to  be  born  well  made  and  handsome,  does  not 
depend  upon  yourself,  then  you  have  nothing 
whereof  to  boast ;  though  it  is  a  subject  of  return- 
ing thanks  to  Him  who  can  make  you  different,  and 
begging  Him  to  preserve  you  such  as  you  are. 

Then  why  will  you  make  game  of  him  who  is 
defective,  if  he  is  not  blameable,  and  if  you  can 
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become  worse  without  being  able  to  prevent  it  ? 
If  the  defects  of  the  body  are  an  evil^  where  do 
you  find  among  the  precepts,  I  will  not  speak  of 
charity ;,  but  of  living  honestly^,  that  allows  you  to 
ridicule  another's  misfortunes  ?  Would  you  like 
tliat  others  should  make  game  of  you,  supposing 
you  were  in  my  situation,  and  you  know  not  how 
soon  it  may  be  your  case  ?  If,  therefore,  you  would 
not  like  it,  what  makes  you  imagine  it  is  not  dis- 
pleasing to  others  ?  If  you  wish  to  sport  with  ano- 
ther's defects,  first  examine  whether  you  are  free 
from  them  yourself,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Juvenal,  Sat.  2. 

XiOripidem  rectus  derideat  GEthiopem  albus, 


The  perfect  man  the  hobling  cripple  jeers, 
And  at  the  black,  the  European  sneers. 


But  how  can  you  boast  of  being  without  defects, 
since,  by  your  actions,  you  have  proved  yourself  to 
be  of  an  evil  disposed  mind  ?  This  miscarriage 
is  much  more  grievous  than  those  natural  defects 
of  mine  ;  for  yours  is  a  voluntary  defect,  and  for 
which  you  are  only  to  be  blamed ;  but  mine  are 
produced  without  my  being  able  to  prevent  them, 
and  consequently  are  no  fault  of  my  own.  Doe? 
the  abandoning  the  regards  of  charity,  and  the 
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rendering  your  neighbour  the  object  of  common 
ridicule,  appear  to  jou  as  no  defect  ?  If,  according 
to  the  gospel,  we  are  bound  to  commiserate  the 
moral  failings  of  our  fellow  men,  how  much  rather 
ought  we  to  commiserate  those  outward  deformities 
which  cannot  be  imputed  to  our  fault  ?  Now,  if 
you  wish  to  imitate  others,  I  advise  you  to  observe 
them  in  that,  which  determines  the  being  of  man, 
and  not  to  act  like  the  brute  creation,  which  can 
only  admire  the  exterior  of  things. 

The  property  of  man  is  to  examine  the  customs 
and  sentiments  ;  and  the  duty  of  man  is  to  copy 
that  which  is  there  found  to  be  good,  according 
to  the  saying  of  St.  Bernard, 

**  Si  quid  mail  vides  in  alio,  vide  si  in  teest;  si  est,  rejice,  sinon  est, 
abstine.  Si  quid  boni  vides  in  alio,  vide  si  in  tc  est ;  si  est  retine,  si 
noa  est  assume.'* 

If  any  evil  thou  canst  see 

In  other  men  to  dwell. 
Reject  it  soon,  if  'tis  in  thee ; 

If  not ;  it  still  repel. 
If  any  good  have  other  men, 

See  if  thou  hast  it  too ; 
If  so,  retain  it  fast ;  but  thea 

If  not,  pray  get  it,  do. 

The  defects  of  the  mind,  which  introduce  bad 
examples,  should  be  avoided,  but  at  the  same  time 
pitied;    then    how   much  more  ought   corporal 
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defects  to  be  pitied;,  which  instruct  us  to  reflect 
upon  earthly  miseries^,  and  to  venerate  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Him  who  can  overturn  all  the  orders  of 
pature.  Remember  that^,  in  despising  another's 
deformity,  you  offend  him  who  has  created  both  the 
deformed  and  the  perfect,  and  to  whom  it  is  but 
a  trivial  thing  to  make  you  even  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  those  you  deride, 

Hence  you  will  see  that  I  am  prompted  to  make 
you  these  friendly  remonstrances  for  your  benefit, 
and  not  through  a  desire  of  making  you  abstain 
from  ridiculing  me,  since  your  derisions  are  not 
^ble  to  make  me  either  an  honest  or  dishonest  man. 
Your  good  friend. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

THOMAS  PORCACCHI,  TO   SEVERINUS  CICERI. 

Sir, 
As  jou  have,  by  your  long  absence,  rendered  my 
situation  insupportable,  I  beg  that  you  will  either 
return  to  Venice,  or  permit  me  to  come  tp  Comus. 
If  you  intended  to  stop  so  long  in  the  country,  you 
should  either  have  taken  me  with  you,  or  before 
your  departure  given  me  a  less  display  of  your  affa- 
bility and  friendship.  If  then  it  were  not  your 
intention  to  stay  so,  why  don't  you  return?  You  are, 
perhaps,  not  aware  that  to  break  your  word,  is  both 
hurtful  and  dishonorable.  It  is  hurtful,  because 
it  is  seldom  wont  to  produce  any  thing  good  ;  and 
it  is  dishonorable,  because  it  argues  that  we  have 
either  little  prudence  in  choosing  the  good,  or  it 
shews  our  mind  to  be  corrupted,  and  intentions 
evil.  I,  lover  lUce,  was  suspicious  of  your  long 
stay  from  the  very  first,  and  even  told  you  so,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  with  you,  and  not  be  left 
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behind,  and  prevented  from  visiting  my  friends 
and  patrons  ;  but  then^  perhaps,  it  did  not  please 
you,  owing  to  the  great  respect  jou  had  for  me, 
fearful  lest  I  should,  in  that  severe  season,  be  incon- 
venienced, and  put  to  the  danger  of  riding  post, 
as  if  ray  life  should  and  ought  not  to  be  risked  as 
well  as  yours  ;  or  be  laid  up  in  store  while  yours  is 
exposed  to  every  insult.  I  am  glad,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  having  submitted  to  your  will,  because  it 
convinced  you  of  my  regard  for  you,  though  I  then, 
with  many  probable  reasons,  declared  to  you  my 
mind,  and  confuted  all  your  opposition  :  jet  I  am 
unhappy  in  your  absence,  as  I  begin  to  doubt  I 
have  lost  you.  I  thought  the  syrens  in  Venice  were 
to  have  removed  the  city  into  the  sea,  as  the  poets 
say  they  inhabit  that  element ;  but  I  now  begin  to 
fear  they  are  in  Comus,  or  about  the  lake ;  and 
that  they  have,  by  the  softness  of  their  accents  and 
smiles,  so  charmed  your  ears  and  heart,  and  so  lulled 
your  spirits  and  memory,  that  you  only  retain  a  bare 
remembrance  of  this  place. 

Agnosco  veteris,  vestigia  flammae. 

However,  be  it  as  it  may,  who  can  help  thinking 
that  you,  who  are  young,  rich,  noble,  in  a  country 
amongst  a  compassionate  people,  and  highly  re- 
spected by  them,  can  escape  this  time  of  being  tied 
up  for  life  ? 
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Write  to  me  soon,  aijd  inform  me  how  the  ease 
stands,  that;,  in  our  absence^  we  may  participate  in 
the  imagijiation  of  jour  enjoyment.  In  the  mean 
while,  make  my  respects  acceptable  to  Mr.  G. 
Magnacavallo,  of  whose  most  noble  and  most 
learned  friendship  I  have  the  honor  to  boast. 

Adieu  I 
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LETTER  XXXI, 

OANGANELLI,  TO  A  GENTLEMAPf  OF  TUSCANY. 

My  dear  sir. 
The  education  you  ^ink  of  giving  to  your  chil- 
dren will  be  but  a  varnish^,  unless  founded  on 
religion  ;  for  there  are  certain  periods  in  the  course 
of  our  lives,  in  which  probity  is  too  weak  to  resist 
temptation,  and  in  which  the  soul  loses  courage, 
unless  buoyed  up  by  the  firm  hope  of  immortality. 

Man,  in  order  to  be  wise  and  happy,  should 
begin  betimes  to  look  upon  God  as  the  origin  and 
end  of  all  things  ;  and  reason  and  faith  should,  at 
the  same  time,  teach  him  that,  by  observing  neither 
worship  nor  the  laws,  he  abases  himself  to  the  con- 
dition of  brutes ;  and  to  know  that  the  only  true 
religion  is  the  Christian. 

You  must  not  think  to  make  yOur  children  good 
christians,  by  a  mere  observance  of  certain  minute 
devotions,  as  Christianity  is  the  greatest  enemy  to 
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Pharisaism  and  superstition.  The  duties^  M^hich 
the  church  prescribes,  are  sufficient  of  themselves, 
without  any  addition,  to  point  out  the  way  that 
leadeth  iq  a  holiness  of  life  and  manners ;  but 
indeed  men  too  often  neglect  her  friendly  precepts 
to  follow  their  ovyn  inclinations,  because  they  will 
rather  give  ear  to  caprice  than  reason ;  and  because 
pride  is  wonderfully  reconciled  with  singularity. 

You  must  endeavour,  by  all  possible  means^ 
to  impress,  on  the  minds  of  your  three  young  men, 
the  persuasion  that  the  greatest  pleasure  of  man  is 
to  reflect  on,  and  feel,  his  existence.  Jt  is  a  sub- 
lime pleasure  truly  worthy  of  a  celestial  spirit,  and 
I  look  upon  him  as  an  unhappy,  or,  at  least,  an 
insensible  being,  who  is  unacquainted  with  ^uch 
felicity. 

To  learn  revealed  truth  the  Catechism  is  suffi- 
cient; but,  in  an  incredulous  age  like  this,  something 
more  is  requisite  than  the  alphabet  of  religion. 
Take  care  then  to  store  the  minds  of  your  children 
with  a  pure  and  lively  doctrine,  capable  of  dissi- 
pating the  vapors  of  modern  philosophy,  and  the 
darkness  of  corruption.  A  few  books,  but  good 
ones,  will  make  them  well-instructed  christians; 
but  it  behoves  you  to  see  that  they  read  them  with 
that  truly  religious  attention,  as  not  only  to  re- 
tain them  in  mind,  but  also  to  impress  them  on 
the  heart ;  not  in  order  to  enable  them  to  support 
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an  argument,  but  to  convince  them^  as  reasonable 
beings,  of  etffli'nal  truth.  When  youth  has  studied 
religion  by  way  of  principle,  it  seldom  happens, 
unless  the  heart  be  totally  corrupted,  that  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  sophisms  of 
impiety.  Above  all,  be  vigilant  to  preserve  thein 
spotless,  and  never  sufl'er  them  to  deviate  from  that 
path  which  the  invisible  and  all-seeing  God  has 
marked  out  for  them. 

Nothing  should  appear  to  make  children  fancy 
they  are  distrusted,  and  that  a  watchful  eye  is 
kept  over  them ;  for  they  will  begin  to  murmur, 
and  grow  discouraged,  and  take  an  aversion  to 
those  whom  they  ought  to  love  ;  and  to  think  ill 
of  him  whom  they  never  before  suspected,  and  aim 
at  nothing  but  deceiving.  Hence  it  arises  that 
the  generality  of  scholars  labor  only  through  fear, 
and  never  find  themselves  so  happy  as  when  in 
their  master's  absence.  Shew  yourself  to  your 
children,  more  a  friend  than  a  master,  and  they 
will  act  with  greater  frankness  and  candor  with 
you  ;  they  will  deliver  into  your  hand  the  key  of 
their  heart,  when  they  are  fully  convinced  that 
your  rebukes  proceed,  not  from  harshness,  but 
paternal  affection,  and  anxiety  for  their  welfare. 
An  hundred  times  have  young  men  confided  to 
me  their  grief,  and  follies,  and  that  merely  on 
account  of  my  civility  to  them. 
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I  could  suggest  to  jou  many  reasons  In  favor  of 
a  domestic  education^  but  many  more  against  it. 
Domestic  education  is  generally  wont  to  be  more 
secure  as  to  customs,  but  it  has  in  it,  however,  I 
know  not  what  of  unison,  indifference,  and  lan- 
guor, which  discourages  and  destroys  emulation  : 
and  besides,  as  it  keeps  too  vigilant  an  eye  over 
the  pupil,  it  often  makes  hypocrites  instead  of 
good  subjects.  Yet^,  notwithstanding,  if  you 
could  find  a  master  that  is  docile,  patient,  soci- 
able, well-informed,  and  who  knows  how  to  unite 
condescension  with  constancy,  prudence  with  cheer- 
fulness, temperance  with  affability^  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  a  trial  of  it;  well  persuaded  that  you 
would  do  nothing  but  in  concert  with  him,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  tyrannize  over  him.  Indeed, 
there  are  but  too  many  fathers  of  families  who 
look  upon  a  preceptor  as  a  mercenary,  and  who 
think  they  have  a  right  to  lord  it  over  him,  because 
he  is  their  stipendiary.  Place  your  children  under 
none  but  him  on  whom  you  can  depend  as  much 
as  on  yourself;  and,  when  you  have  engaged  him, 
suffer  him  to  act  on  his  own  plan,  for  there  is 
nothing  so  displeasing  to  a  master  as  to  appear 
distrustful  of  him,  or  doubtful  of  his  capacity. 

Have  a  strict  eye  over  your  servants,  who  are 
always  about  your  children,  for  it  is  commonly 
they  that  corrupt  youth. 
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Let  an  amiable  serenity  be  always  seen  on  jotir 
countenance^  to  convince  them  that  they  ha\c 
nothing  to  dread  or  fear,  but  that  all  is  done  ac- 
cording to  your  desire.  Stormy  weather  is  agree- 
able to  none,  but,  on  Uie  contrary,  all  are  delighted 
at  the  sight  of  a  fine  day.  Whatever  study  be 
proposed  to  your  children^  first  of  all  shew  them 
the  pleasures  and  advantages  to  be  derivfed  from  it, 
by  stimulating  their  minds  with  a  lively  desire  for 
learning,  and  m  ith  a  strong  apprehension,  on  the 
contrary,  of  remaining  ignorant.  Take  care  to 
allow  them  proper  time  to  repose  from  their 
fatigues,  lest  their  memory  and  spirits  fail  them, 
through  weariness  ;  and  if  they  once  take  an  aver- 
sion to  books,  they  will  consequently  wish  for 
leisure  and  libertv. 

Lenity  in  instructing  is  to  be  preferred  to  seve^ 
rity;  and  some  pretty  little  story,  or  an  agreeable 
saying,  should  be  now  and  then  introduced,  t6 
awaken  their  attention. 

I  knew  a  young  gentleman,  at  Milan,  who  was 
so  fond  of  study  that  he  took  his  days  of  vacation 
as  a  necessary  relaxation,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
considered  them  as  days  of  sorrow :  books  were 
his  delight  and  treasure,  and,  from  the  able  in- 
structions he  had  received  from  his  master,  he  was 
so  lively  enamoured  with  every  work  of  good  taste 
and  erudition,  that,  had  not  death  snatched  hira 
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off  in  tlie  midst  of  his  career,  lie  would  absolutely 
have  been  one  of  the  first  learned  men  in  Europe. 

Remember  to  proportion  studj  to  age,  and  think 
not  to  make  a  boy,  at  twelve,  skilled  in  metaphysics; 
for,  in  such  case,  like  parrots,  he  will  know  nothing 
biit  words.  The  sciences  may  be  compared  to  food; 
the  stomach  of  a  child  requires  the  lighter  meats, 
and>  by  little  and  little,  it  becomes  able  to  digest 
those  which  have  more  substance  and  solidity. 

Let  a  book  that  is  serious  be  read  after  one  that 
is  lively ;  and  thus  proceed,  mixing  poetry  with 
prose.  Virgil  is  not  less  eloquent  than  Cicero ; 
and  he  who  is  devoid  of  imagination  and  elocution 
may  gain  possession  of  them,  by  a  perusal  of  his 
descriptive  and  expressive  works. 

The  true  perfection  of  language  consists  in 
poetry,  and,  unless  accustomed  to  it  early  in  youth, 
we  never  afterwards  acquire  a  true  taste  for  it ;  it 
being  impossible,  at  a  certain  age,  to  read  poetry 
well,  when  there  is  wanting  a  truly  poetical  genius. 
Let  them,  however,  be  moderate  in  the  study  of  the 
poets,  because,  as  they  but  too  often  treat  on  licen- 
tious subjects,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  fond  of 
■them.  A  youth  who  thinks  and  speaks  of  nothing 
but  poetry,  makes  himself  intolerable  in  society, 
and  may  be  reckoned  as  a  maniac,  amongst  fools  : 
but  we  must  except  those  geniuses  who  are  inclined 
to  this  only,  because  they  are  indemnified  from  this 
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mania,  through  the  honor  of  becoming  like  Dante, 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Metastasio,  Milton,  Corneille, 
and  Racine. 

The  history  of  the  world,  of  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  one's  own  country,  should  be 
made  familiar  to  children  ;  and  lest  such  a  study 
should  become  dry,  it  ought  to  be  accompanied 
with  brief  and  precise  reflections,  that  they  may 
learn  to  judge  on  events  with  discretion,  and 
acknowledge  an  Universal  Agent,  in  whose  hands 
men  are  but  instruments,  and  all  the  revolutions 
as  so  many  effects  combined  and  foreseen  in  the 
eternal  decrees. 

History  is  a  dead  letter,  if  we  learn  nothing 
from  it  but  dates  and  mere  facts  ;  but  it  is  a  book 
full  of  life,  if  we  recal  to  mind  the  flight  of  the 
passions,  the  influence  of  the  mind,  the  motion 
of  the  heart ;  and  especially,  if  we  discern  a  God, 
who  is  the  Father  of  all  events,  who  gives  them 
birth,  directs  and  determines  them  at  his  own 
pleasure,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
sovereign  judgments.  In  this  world,  our  eyes  see 
but  through  a  veil,  which  hides  from  us  all  the 
actions  of  the  Creator  ;  but  the  eyes  of  faith 
shew  us,  that  all  things  that  happen  discover  a 
cause,   and  that  cause  truly   is   God. 

Farther,  you  must  be  careful  that  the  rhetoric, 
which  will  inculcate  to  your  children  a  good  taste 
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for  true  eloquence,  abound  move  witli  example  than 
precept.  Make  them  thoroug*hlj  sensible  that  truth 
depends  neither  on  modes  nor  times ;  and  that,  if 
there  have  been,  in  different  ages,  different  ways  of 
explaining  things,  there  is  but  one  way  of  conceiv- 
ing them.  Always  keep  from  them  that  puerile 
eloquence,  which,  because  it  consists  in  playing 
with  words,  vitiates  the  taste,  and  persuades  them, 
that  gigantic  expressions  and  ideas  should  never 
be  introduced  into  a  fine  discourse. 

Though  man  should  never  grow  tired  of  true 
eloquence,  he  is,  however,  so  volatile,  that  it  soon 
cloys ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we,  now-a-days, 
see  a  singular  and  frivolous  diction  preferred  to 
the  grave  language  of  the  orators  of  the  past  age. 

As  there  are  some  men  and  epochs  that  have 
fixed  the  good  taste  in  all  things,  to  those  Avorks, 
as  the  best  models,  should  the  eyes  of  your  children 
be  chiefly  directed,  but  not  so  as  to  become  slavey 
to  them ;  because  it  is  improper  they  should  be 
servile  imitators  of  any  one. 

I  could  wish  every  man  of  spirit  sometimes, 
instead  of  copying,  to  risk  at  invention,  persuaded 
that  we  should  have  many  more  geniusses  than  we 
have,  if  they  would  but  strike  out  of  the  beaten 
track  ;  for  nothing  great  can  be  perforpied,  while 
they  continue  to  pursue  one  road.  The  spirit  of 
invention  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  when  it  is 
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not  afraid  to  venture.  I  should  often  tell  young 
joien,  tjiat  were  under  my  care,  to  act  and  think  for 
themselves;  for  indeed,  whole  years  are  badly 
^pcnt,  where  boys  are  taught  nothing  but  the 
art  of  imitation. 

When  your  children  arrive  at  the  age  of  matu- 
rj^y,  you  must  then  speak  to  them  as  a  friend,  on 
the  insignificancy  of  pleasure,  in  which  the  bulk 
of  mankind  place  their  happiness — of  the  evils  it 
brings — of  the  remorse  it  causes — of  the  losses  it 
occasions,  to  body  and  mind — and  finally,  of  the 
precipices  it  presents  at  every  step,  whilst  it  seems 
to  scatter  nothing  but  roses.  It  will  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  succeed,  in  shewing  them  the  sloughs  of 
voluptuousness,  either  by  means  of  forcible  expres- 
sions, or  striking  examples  ;  and  in  fully  convinc- 
ing them,  that  a  great  part  of  the  pleasures,  which 
man  so  immoderately  gives  himself  up  to,  derive 
their  attractions  from  nought  but  idleness ; 
involved  in  which,  he  forms  to  himself  the  most 
vague  ideas,  exactly  as  a  thousand  agreeable 
chimeras  are  represented  to  a  person  asleep. 

When  a  child  is  convinced  that  a  father  speaks 
to  him  with  reason,  and  not  with  caprice,  and 
that  his  reprehensions  proceed  only  from  tender- 
ness, he  willingly  attends  to  him,  and  then  hil 
admonitions  produce  the  best  effect. 
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Finallj  ;  after  you  have  raised  this  edifice,  you 
must  think  of  putting  on  the  roof,  and  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  difficult  thing,  I  mean  the  choice 
of  the  state  or  condition  of  life.  This  is  commonly 
the  touchstone  of  parents,  and  the  most  critical 
point  of  a  child's  life.  If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  should  allow  them  a  whole  year  to  reflect  on 
what  kind  of  life  they  would  like  best,  without  ever 
talking  with  them,  either  on  one  profession  or  an- 
other. The  good  education  they  have  had,  and  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired,  will  naturally  con- 
duct them  to  an  happy  issue ;  and  thus  you  will  be 
prompted  to  hope  they  will  determine  for  them- 
selves, according  to  their  inclination,  and  the  light 
of  reason.  You  must  then  point  out  to  them,  the 
advantages  and  dangers  of  such  a  state,  and  con- 
vince them  of  the  importance  of  faithfully  dis- 
charging their  duty  to  this  world,  and  the  next. 

The  sacerdotal  state  will  amply  supply  you  with 
matter  to  explain  to  them,  the  inestimable  felicity 
of  those  that  are  really  called  to  it :  and,  on  the 
contrary,  how  dreadful  are  the  calamities  of  him 
who  has  the  temerity  to  enter  into  it  for  human 
motives  only.  The  military  condition,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  gown,  presents  an  infinite  number  of 
satisfactory  obligations  ;  and,  to  expose  them  to 
their  view,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
them  of  it. 
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After  these  precautions^  and  particularly  after 
having  often  implored  the  assistance  of  Heaven, 
your  children  will  enter  firmly  on  the  career  of  their 
choice,  and  you  will  have  the  satisfE^ction  of  saying, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  men,  that  you  have  had 
respect  to  their  inclination  and  liberty,  Nothing 
proves  more  hurtful  to  the  father,  than  to  oppose 
the  inclination  of  his  children,  because  they  seldom 
do  well  in  any  other  state  of  life  than  that  to  which 
their  inclination  leads  them ;  and  he  exposes  him- 
self thereby,  to  their  bitterest  reproaches,  and  even 
maledictions,  which  he  has  unfortunately  merited. 

Since  Divine  Providence  ha$  blessed  you  with 
riches,  and  given  you  descent  from  a  family  of 
rank,  take  care  to  bring  up  your  children  accord- 
ing to  your  wealth  and  condition,  often  depriving 
them  of  some  little  pleasure,  and  keeping  them 
always  within  the  limits  of  a  due  moderation,  in 
order  that  they  may  know,  that  this  life  is  not  our 
felicity ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  they  are 
elevated,  by  so  much  the  less  ought  they  to  be 
proud.  Now  and  then  give  them  money,  that 
they  may  learn  from  the  father  not  to  be  covetous, 
and  also  have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  the  wretched. 
It  will  give  you  pleasure  to  see  and  observe  what 
use  thiey  make  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  avariciously 
or  prodigally  inclined,  it  will  be  requisite  you 
should  shorten  their  allowance. 

l3 
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Finally^  m®st  amiable  and  respected  friend, 
remember  to  be  more  vigilant  over  the  heart,  than 
tfre  spirit  of  your  children,  for  if  the  heart  be 
go6'd,  all  will  be  well.  Circumstances  will  dic- 
tate to  you  the  manner  of  governing  them.  Some- 
times be  indulgent,  sometimes  severe;  but,  however, 
always  be  just,  and  always  discreet.  The  spirit  of 
e({miy  restrains  and  confounds  the  minds  of  youth 
that  ar6  evilly  disposed  ;  and  disarms  their  spite, 
by  taking  away  their  reply.  Grant  them,  likewise, 
a  moderate  liberty,  so  that  they  take  more  pleasure 
in  being  at  their  father*s  house,  than  any  where 
else,  and  that  they  find  there  all  the  satisfaction  and 
cbmfort  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  father, 
who  IS  a  lover  of  order,  and  of  a  liberal  disposition. 

My  pen  would  continue  to  write  in  spite  of  me  ; 
it  may  be  said  to  have  sentiment,  and  to  relish  that 
sWeet  pleasure  I  experience  in  discoursing  on  your 
clear  children,  whom  I  love  equally  with  myself, 
but  always  less  than  you,  who  is  their  father.  May 
God  vouchsafe  to  crown  them  with  his  blessings, 
and  they  will  be  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and  that 
education  which  you  have  bestowed  on  them,  will 
eternally  flourish.  Therefore,  may  they  reap  the 
fruit  of  the  good  advice  given  them  in  youth,  and 
tlren,  ar  a  worthy  father,  you  will  always  find  your- 
self'happy  in  your  dear  children. 
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LETTER  XXXII. 

CARDINAL    BENTIVOGLIO^     TO     M.     DI    MONDIGLIANA, 
BISHOP    OF    ST.    SEPULCHRE^    IN    THE    BOROUGH. 

My  lord. 
No  sooner  am  I  arrived  here^  than  I  devote  myself 
to  you,  and  can  say,  that  I  have  not  lost  a  moment 
from  alighting  from  my  carriage  to  taking  up 
my  pen. 

During  my  journey  from  Rome  to  Loretto,  the 
heat  yvas  tolerable,  but  from  Loretto  to  Ferrara, 
the  air  seemed  on  fire.  In  Macerata  I  hosted  with 
Cardinal  Visconti ;  in  Ravenna,  with  Cardinal 
Aldobrandino;  and  in  Ferrara,  with  Cardinal  Gae- 
tano ;  and  was  received,  by  all  of  them,  with  great 
honor  and  kindness.  Here  I  shall  pay  the  respect 
due  to  Cardinal  Spinola,  our  legate,  and  after 
spending  a  week  with  my  friends,  proceed  on  my 
journey:  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  yet  to  be 
performed,  and  in  weather  that  seems  to  threatei| 
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heat,  though  the  rays  of  the  sun  out  of  Italy  will 
be  more  oblique,  and  consequently  less  fervid. 

As  this  is  my  first  token  of  the  mutual  correspon- 
dence we  promised  each  other  at  parting,  I  shall 
expect  yours  in  due  time. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  at  present,  but  will 
write  to  you  again  from  Brussels,  or,  perhaps, 
sooner,  if  opportunity  oflfers ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  affectionately  conclude* 

Yours. 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

THE  SAME,  TO  THE  ABOVE-MENTIONED  BISHOP. 

My  lord, 
This  second  letter  which  I  am  now  writing  to  jou, 
is  from  a  part  of  the  Alps,  and  which,  perhaps, 
will  appear  to  you  quite  mountainous  and  horrid. 
But  be  not  afraid,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.   What 
you  shall  have  of  cliffs  and  rocks  is  only  the  name ;. 
but  I  fully  experienced  their  effects  for  seven  days, 
in  continually   ascending   and  descending,    until, 
God  be  praised^    I  arrived  at  Lucern,   which  is 
the  levellest  part  of  the  impracticable  country  of 
fhe  Switzers.    From  Ferrara,  I  came  to  Milan.      I 
passed  through    Modena,   and  Parma,    and   was 
received  and  entertained,  with  great  honor,  by  both 
those  princes.     I  hosted  in  Milan  with  Cardinal 
Barromeo,  who  received  and  treated  me  with  great 
politeness ;   and,  after  having  discharged  my  duty 
with  Count  de  Fuentes,  I  set  out,  and  came  towards 
the  Switzers.      At  Varese,  the  last  place  of  the 
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Milanese  state,  I  took  leave  of  Italy^  because  here 
it  begins  to  lose  its  name  and  language.  The 
whole  way,  even  here,  has  been  nothing  but  rocks 
and  precipice  one  mountain  above  another,  and 
St.  Gothard  above  all,  which  raises  its  snows  to 
heaven,  aud  displays  winter  in  the  middle  of 
summer. 

But  finally,  I  am,  as  I  said,  in  Lucern,  among 
a  thousand  conveniencies  and  favors,  which  I 
receive  from  the  Nuncio  Verallo.  Lucern  is  a 
beautiful  situation ;  it  stands  upon  on  angular 
lake,  over  which,  is  a  very  long  and  handsome 
wooden  bridge,  covered  at  top,  and  open  at  the 
sides.  Yesterday,  M.  Nuncio  conducted  me  to 
(he  senate,  where  I  presented  the  Pope's  holy 
brevet,  and  accompanied  it  with  the  accustomed 
usual  harangue. 

Lucern  ranks  first  aitiong  the  seven  catholic 
cantbnSi  There  are  five  others  which  are  heretical, 
and  one  mixed  with  the  inhabitants  of  both  sorts. 
These  are  what  they  call  the  whole  Swiss  union. 
The  whole  union  is  held  together  by  one  general 
perpetual  league,  and  indeed  with  one  general 
Siei,  wliich  is  assembled  once,  or  several  times  in 
a  year,  when  the  common  interests  of  all  are  dis- 
cussed ;  and  they  have  besides,  other  particular 
feagues  among  them,  according  as  interest,  or  the 
times  have  united  them  more  strictly  with  each  other. 
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Besides,  evety  canton  is  a  separate  republic, 
and  the  govei^riments  among  them  are  very  differ- 
ent ;  some  are  popular ;  some  aristocratical  ;  and 
others  mixed  ;  and  ihey  have  all  abhorred  the  idea 
of  being  governed  by  one  only,  since  they  first 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  House  of  Austria. 
In  Altorf,  for  example,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Uri,  and  where  it  is  said  that  Tell  shot 
the  apple  off  his  son's  head,  the  people  go  out 
into  the  country,  and  there  give  their  suffrages, 
which  is  done  by  the  holding  up  of  hands.  It  is 
in  this  manner  they  make  laws,  and  elect  magis- 
trates. Here,  the  senate  governs ;  and  they  who 
compose  it,  are  obliged  to  be  chosen  out  of  certain 
families ;  but  in  other  cantons,  the  senate  cannot 
deliberate  on  matters  of  consequence,  until  all  the 
people,  denominated  the  multitude,  be  assembled. 
With  different  princes,  and  particularly  with  tlie 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  have  the  Switzers 
leagued,  but  with  various  exceptions,  and  in 
various  manners.  The  catholic  cantons  with  the 
latter,  and  the  catholics  and  heretics  with  the 
former.  But  they  receive  money  from  both 
crowns ;  and  when  they  sell  the  service  of  their 
military  corps  to  them,  they  are  paid  both  for  the 
canton  and  the  man.  They  also  sell  the  service 
of  their  military  corps  to  other  princes,  but  retain 
the  liberty  of  the  country  for  them. 


In  this,  they  are  assisted  not  less  bj  nature,  than 
by  their  own  ferocity.  But  nature,  which  is 
extremely  strong,  is  also  extremely  weak.  Hence, 
who  would  try  to  conquer  the  Alps,  and  who 
would  desire  to  rule  over  them  ?  The  Alps  are 
for  the  Switzers,  and  the  Switzers  for  the  Alps. 

But  a  truce  with  these  things.  To-morrow,  I 
leave  this  place,  and  in  a  day  and  a  half,  God 
willing,  I  hope  to  arrive  at  Basilea. 

Among  the  many  inconveniencies  I  have  suffered 
during  my  journey  over  these  mountains,  I  expe- 
ricHced  one  good,  viz.  that  of  being  defended 
from  the  sun,  and  defended  so,  that  I  have  been> 
bj  the  immense  height  of  the  rocks,  nine  hours 
without  seeing  it. 

I  am^  my  lord,  respectfully  yours. 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 

THE  SAME^    TO  THE  ABOVE-MENTIONED  BISHOP. 

My  lord, 
I  HAVE  now  cast  anchor,  and  am  in  port ;  and  as 
it  is  customary  with  mariners  to  set  up  shouts  of 
joy,  previous  to  their  going  on  shore,  so  did  I, 
before  my  arrival  in  Flanders ;  and  that  was  at 
the  sight  of  Luxemburg,  through  which  province 
I  entered  into  this  country. 

But  to  proceed  with  a  recital  of  my  journey. 
From  Lucern  I  came  to  Basilea,  which  is  a  very 
beautiful  city,  on  account  of  its  situation  and 
buildings.  It  stands  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly 
on  a  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which 
defends  it  on  one  side,  and  joins  it  with  a  bridge. 
From  thence,  I  entered  into  Lorrain,  and  cannot 
say  with  what  honor  and  kindness  I  was  received 
in  Nantes,  by  my  Lord  Duke  and  the  other 
Princes  of  this  serene  house. 
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i  saw  the  Cardinal^  who  is  insensibly  dying', 
through  an  evil  reputed  sorcery ;  he  has  no  other 
motion  remaining,  but  that  of  the  voice,  nor  any 
life,  except  the  tardiness  with  which  death  is 
executing  his  office.  My  Lord  Duke  always  enjoys 
very  excellent  health,  although  he  is  seventy  years 
vf  age ;  and  a  more  venerable  looking  prince 
cannot  be  seen.  But  he  is  not  less  venerable  for 
his  piety  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  for  his  zeal 
towards  the  holy  see. 

In  two  days  from  Nantes,  I  entered  Luxemburg, 
and  in  two  days  more  reached  Brussels  ;  and  thus, 
God  be  praised,  happily  finished  my  journey ;  and 
my  hopes  that  I  should  not  be  troubled  with  heat 
pn  this  side  the  Alps,  were  exactly  verified. 

On  the  day  before  yesterday,  which  was  the  eve 
of  St.  Laurence,  I  made  my  public  entry,  and  i<; 
was  really  grand.  The  whole  court  came  to  meet 
me  on  horseback,  more  than  an  Italian  mile 
from  Brussels,  and  the  court  is  now  very  numerous, 
owing  to  the  suspension  of  arms,  which  has 
brought  back  to  Brussels  all  the  people  of  quality, 
who,  before,  were  in  the  army. 

Marquis  Guadalesti,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
headed  the  cavalcade,  and  after  him,  followed  the 
Dukes  of  Olmala,  Ossuna,  and  Arescot ;  Marquis 
gpinola,  master  of  the  camp,  and  general  of  the 
army;    Don    Louis   de   Velasco,    general  of  the 
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cavalry;  and  Count  de  Bucoy,  general  of  the 
artillery;  besides  many  other  gentlemen,  chiefs  of 
the  country,  who  wear  the  tosone,  or  golden  fleece. 
There  were  also  many  Spaniards,  Italians  Germans, 
and  of  other  countries  ;  and  a  great  many  masters 
of  the  camp,  colonels  and  captains  of  those 
nations ;  the  army  of  Flanders,  being,  as  it  were, 
a  mixture  of  all  who  have  had  the  most  military 
practice  in  Europe.  I  entered  then  on  horseback, 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
preceding  the  cavalcade,  and,  in  this  manner,  was 
conducted  to  my  hotel. 

I  had  yesterday  the  same  attendance,  in  the 
state  carriage,  presented  to  me  by  their  serene 
highnesses.  I  was  first  closeted  with  the  Infanta, 
and  the  Archduke,  and  in  truth,  met  with  the 
kindest  reception  from  them ;  this  was  my  first 
function  of  nuncio. 

From  complimentary  matters,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  pass  to  the  occupation  of  negociator ; 
and  to  prepare  for  its  importance.  There  is  now, 
as  I  before  hinted,  a  suspension  of  arms  for  eight 
months ;  and  through  this  opening,  the  accustomed 
usage  of  peace  or  truce  must  be  entered  into,  and 
how  to  get  out  of  such  great  and  long  calamities 
of  war,  will  be  a  business  of  toil  and  labor. 

You  must  consider  forty  years  of  war,  and  the 
consequences  that  have  followed,  and  then  imagine 
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how  difficult  it  will  be,  in  such  a  contrariety  of 
interests,  to  adjust  things  satisfactory  to  the  parties 
concerned.  But  as  I  am  a  novice  in  the  trade,  it 
will  be  necessary  before  I  speak,  to  listen  with 
attention.  I  had  in  this  war,  four  brothers  and 
two  nephews,  and  I  have  found  one  brother  and 
one  nephew  here. 

From  having  heard  Flanders  so  often  spoke  of, 
even  from  my  infancy,  it  has  made  things  so 
familiar  to  me  here,  that  nothing  was  wanting, 
but  to  come  here,  to  make  me  a  Fleming. 

O  !  I  am  highly  charmed  with  Brussels  and  the 
situation.  It  lies  on  the  lap  of  a  plain,  at  the 
rising  of  a  hill,  and  it  was  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ascent  where  I  entered  the  city ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  never  a  more  beautiful  scene. 
The  country,  all  around,  is  most  delightful,  and 
though  now  in  the  middle  of  August,  the  mea- 
dows assume  the  appearance  of  spring. 

To  give  you  this,  which  is  rather  a  detail  than 
a  letter,  I  have  intruded  on  the  time  which  ought 
to  have  been  devoted  to  my  occupations,  and 
therefore  abruptly  conclude,  by  assuring  you  of 
my  high  esteem. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 

CLAUDIUS  TOLMEUS,   TO  TRIFON  BENZIoT 

Sir, 
Of  the  two  historians,  Ephorus  and  Theopom- 
pus^  Isocrates  used  to  say,  that  the  former  stood  in 
need  of  a  spur,  and  the  latter  of  a  bridle;  and, 
by  what  sudden  transition  you  have  passed  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  I  know  not,  since,  not 
long  ago,  it  required  the  most  galling  spur 
to  move  you  to  write  even  a  short  sentence ; 
and  now,  I  doubt,  whether  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to   adopt  the  bridle  to  restrain  you. 

Thus,  within  these  few  days,  have  I  received 
two  very  long  and  beautiful  letters  from  you; 
and  but  five  months  ago,  the  tardiness  of  your 
pen,  banished  from  me  the  hope  of  being  fa- 
vored with  even  a  very  short  and  dry  one. 
The  latter  of  these  two,  has  proved  to  me  how 
Tery  diligent  you  have  been;    for^   before    the 
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first  had  well  reached  me,  I  received  your 
second,  wherein  you  have  given  a  fine^  solid, 
and   lively  description  of  it. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  thanks  for  this 
proof  of  your  diligence  and  love ;  and  believe 
not,  that  I  shall  ever  be  like  Scipio,  who  has 
declared,  that  he  did  not  love  those  who  were 
too  diligent. 

But  further,  I  understand,  that  you  have  not 
only  honored  me  with  your  most  sweet  and 
charming  letters,  but  also,  all  your  friends  and 
acquaintances  at  Rome.  Neither  has  this  alone 
sufficed  you,  but  you  have  accompanied  them 
with  both  sonnets  2^nd  epigrams,  and  other  fine 
fruits  of  your  genius  ;  henc^,  it  appears  t}|at,  like 
the  Po,  you  are,  for  a  time,  restrained  within 
your  bed,  not  distilling  a  single  drop ;  but, 
the  water  afterwards  swelling  withia  you  (which 
by  the  ancient  divines  was  signified  for  learn* 
ing)  has  caused  you  to  overflow  thf5  bank,  and 
inundate,  with  your  humour,  the  neighbouring 
soil :  but  be  careful,  lest  this  great  fertility 
should  produce  a  barrenness  in  futiire,  as  it 
happens  in  some  grounds.  I  would  have  you 
to  observe,  that  it  is  better  for  the  body  to 
receive  a  temperate  nourishment,  than  to  be 
stuffed  with  too  much  subtle  diet  at  oace,  as- 
it  tends  to  impede  its  growth. 
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If  you  have  shewn  my  last  letter  to  the  aca* 
demic  gentlemen  at  Modena,  I  cannot  promise 
you  that  it  will  meet  with  my  approbation, 
though  I  commend  you  for  the  love  by  which 
you  were  prompted  to  shew  it;  yet  the  effect 
that  follows  it^  may  not  be  pleasing.  Had  you 
but  paused  a  moment,  you  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
on  reflection,  have  judged,  that  I  wish  not  my 
productions  to  be  shewn  to  such  learned  people. 

Hence,  it  becomes  me  to  act  like  those 
merchants  who  sell  cloth  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and,  in  order  that  its  defects  may  not  be  seen, 
shew  it  in  an  obscure  light.  But  since  it  has 
pleased  you  to  shew  my  letter,  let  me  kno^ 
their  opinion,  both  what  they  find  fault  with> 
and  what  they  approve  ;  so  that,  if  I  do  not 
reap  from  it  the  fruit  of  glory,  I  may,  at  least, 
know  how  to   correct  it. 

Of  your  expressing  yourself  favored  by  the 
receipt  of  my  letter,  and  of  your  entreaties  for 
my  consenting  to  continue  them,  I  shall  say 
nothing,  except,  that,  in  all  things,  you  give  a 
full  display  of  your  modesty^  and  always  detract 
from  your  own  merit,  to  bestow  it  in  praise  of 
another ;  but  the  commendations,  you  are  en- 
deavouring to  bestow  on  others,  you  cannot  now 
claim  yourself;  therefore,  they  would  have  no 
better  effect  than  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  on 
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the  ca^th,  when  intercepted  by  a  dense  cloud. 
JBeing  so  highly  favored  by  the  muses  as  you 
are,  your  refusal  to  clothe  with  your  line  poetry, 
the  conceit  I  sent  you,  might  be,  if  it  were 
possible,  a  subject  of  concern;  yet,  since  the 
respect  you  have  for  me,  has  not  had  that 
influence  over  you,  I  trust  her  merit  will,  for 
whom  I  besought  you;  but  be  it  as  it  may, 
the  regard  I  have  for  you,  will  not  suffer  me 
to  grieve;  and,  I  flatter  myself,  that  the  naturally 
good  poets  will  excuse  me,  since,  enflamed,  as 
they  are,  by  I  know  not  what  divine  madness, 
they  voluntarily  sing,  whenever  the  spirit  moves 
them,  and  not  at  the  request  of  vile  and 
earthly  men. 

Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Molza,  and  fail 
not  to  acquaint  me  how  he  does,  since  I  was 
lately  informed  he  was  dangerously  ill. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^  &cl 
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LETTER  XXXVL 

GANGANELLI,  TO  A  YOUNG  MONK. 

My  dear  friend  1 
As  jou  have  solicited  my  advice  about  the  man- 
ner of  making  your  studies,  it  ought  to  be 
analogous  to  your  disposition  and  talent.  If 
you  possess  a  lively  spirit,  you  must  moderate 
it,  by  reading  works,  in  which  there  is  little 
imagination;  and  ifi  on  the  contrary,  your 
thoughts  be  dull,  you  must  enliven  them,  by 
perusing  books  full  of  fire. 

Never  fill  your  mind  with  epochs  and  facts, 
until  you  have  well  aranged  your  ideas,  and 
adjusted  your  thoughts,  because  it  is  better  to 
accustom  yourself  to  think  methodically,  and 
coolly  dissipate  the  chimeras  that  pass  through 
your  mind;  for  he,  whose  thoughts  are  vague, 
will  never  be  good  for  any  thing,  so  long  as 
|ie  find*  nothing  to  fix  him. 
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The  basis  of  your  studies  should  be  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  yourself;  and  if  you  make 
yourself  proficient  in  that;,  you  will  find  in  you 
all  the  actions  of  the  Creator:  and  by  reflecting 
on  the  errors  of  the  imagination,  and  the  wan- 
derings of  the  heart,  you  will  discover  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation,  which  has  revived  the 
law,  in  the  most  efficacious  and  lively  form ; 
and  you  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  apply  your- 
self freely  to  that  science,  which,  with  the  use 
of  reason  and  authority,  introduces  us  into  the 
sanctuary  of  religion,  where  you  may  attend  to 
all  the  doctrines  described  in  the  sacred  pages, 
and  interpreted  by  the  councils,  and  the  fathers 
of  the  holy  church.  By  perusing  these,  you 
will  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  true 
eloquence,  and  by  adopting  them  as  a  model  in 
your  exercises,  you  will  acquire  a  graceful  man- 
ner of  writing   or   speaking. 

You  must,  now  and  then,  take  a  peep  into 
some  poetical  or  oratorical  pieces,  after  the 
example  of  St  Girolame,  that  is  to  say,  not  to 
fted  on  them  too  greedily,  but  to  extract  from 
them  whatever  may  be  best  to  adorn  the  pro- 
per ..style,  or  occasionally  use  them  for  the 
glory  of  religion.  Historians,  indeed,  will,  as  it 
were,  lead  you  by  the  hand,  to  shew  you  the 
events    and    revolutions    which    have    been    so 
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much  talked  of,  and  agitated  the  world;  TLTik 
this  will  be  a  constant  means  to  make  jtih 
know,  arid  adore  that  Priovdence  which  directs 
all  things  according  to   Hi§  designs. 

You  will  see  in  every  page  of  history,  how 
empires  and  emperors  were  such  insti'umentS  of 
justice  and  mercy,  in  the  hands  of  Providence; 
how  he  exalts  and  humiliates  them ;  how  h^ 
creates  and  destroys  therii,  being  Himself  still 
the  same,   and  immutable. 

What  you  read  in  the  night  should  be  read 
over  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  impress  it 
well  on  the  memory :  and  if  you  wish  to  be 
eminent,  n^ver  omit  reading  a  work  that  abounds 
iPFith  imagination,  after  one  that  is  phlegmatic 
and  grave.  Thus  you  will  go  on  tempering 
your  thoughts,  which  have  been  put  in  fermen- 
tation by  a  heated  spirit,  and  curbing  that 
genius  which  so  often  suffers  itself  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  sphere  in  which  it  ought  to 
remain. 

Endeayour,  as  often  as  possible,  to  enjoy  the 
conversation  of  men  of  learning,  and  the  com- 
pany of  the  religious,  who  have  finished  well 
their  studies,  haying  an  eye  towards  Providence 
in  all  your  affairs.  Despise  not  the  company 
of  old  men,  for  they  carry  in  their  memory, 
which  is    stored    with    many    facts   they     have 
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been  eye-witness  to,  an  excellent  regfster,  from 
whence  you  may  derive  great  instructions. 
They  may  be  compared  to  those  old  books 
which,  though  often  moth-eaten,  dusty,  and  ill 
bound,  contain  many   valuable  things. 

Never  conceive  a  passion  for  any  work, 
author,  or  sentiment,  fearful,  lest  you  become  not 
a  man  of  eminence ;  but  you  should  always  give 
the  preference  to  one  author  rather  than  an- 
other, whenever  you  think  him  more  solid  and 
excellent.  Prevention  and  prejudice  are  things 
you  should  guard  against  with  the  greatest 
precaution;  but  the  misfortune  is,  the  more  we 
study,  the  more  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  sur- 
prised. It  commonly  happens  that,  when  we 
are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  an  author,  we  gra- 
dually and  imperceptibly  suffer  ourselves  to  be- 
come panegyrists,  and  espousers  of  his  opinion, 
though  it*s  very  often  whimsic^il.  Guard  against 
this  evil,  and  prove  yourself  a  greater  friend 
to  truth  than  Plato  or  Scotus.  Disorderly 
studies  debilitate  the  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
therefore,  let  your  application  be  moderate, 
and  your  daily  labor  judiciously  divided;  and, 
because  necessity  does  not  require  it,  let  not 
the  anticipation  of  to-morrow's  business,  intrude 
on  the  fatigues  of  the  watchful  night.  He  who 
knows  how  to  parcel  out  his  time,  and  employ 
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his  hours  method icallj;,  makes  a  more  rapid 
advance  in  his  labor^,  than  he  who  heaps  mo- 
ment upon  moment,  without  knowing  how  to 
moderate.  And  he  who  observes  not  good  order, 
generally  finishes,  either  by  bepoming  a  mere 
frontispiece  of  books,  or  a  library  turned  top* 
syturvy.  Be  then,  a  lover  of  good  order,  hut 
not  scrupulously  so,  deferring  your  work  to  an- 
other time,  when  you  feel  a  greater  inclination 
for   study. 

A  studious  man  should  not  labor  like  an  ox, 
that  is  constrained  to  finish  his  furrow,  or  as 
a  hireling  that  receives  daily  pay.  There  is 
nothing  worse  than  to  be  continually  breaking  in 
upon  one's  own  repose,  and  whatever  is  done 
against  the  will,  is  never  done  well;  and  to  be 
constrained   to  write,   injures  the  health. 

There  are  certain  periods  wherein  we  feel 
not  disposed  for  work,  and  to  attempt  it, 
would  be  a  folly,  when  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  No  book,  perhaps,  can  be  found  en- 
tirely devoid  of  a  wearied  composition,  because 
books  are  often  written  when  the  mind  ought 
to  be  at  rest.  The  great  art  of  studying  is, 
to  know  when  to  begin,  and  when  to  leave 
off,  for  without  this,  the  head  gets  heated,  the 
spirits  faint  and  vaporish,  and  produce  nothing 
but    what   is    languid    and  extravagant,     Leara 
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to  select  choice  works^  so  that  by  reading 
theirij  you  may  discover  what  is  good  and  use-- 
ful.  Our  life  is  too  short  to  squander  it 
away  in  superfluous  studies,  and  if  we  hasten 
not  to  learn,  old  age  comes  upon  us  before 
we  know  any  thing. 

Above  all,  pray  to  God  to  enlighten  yout 
raind,  for  all  knowledge  comes  from  Him,  and 
without  His  light  we  walk  always  in  darkness. 
Banish  from  you  the  foolish  ambition  of  appear- 
ing learned ;  let  your  studies  have  a  more 
Hioble  scope,  and  always  bear  in  mind,  that 
science  swells,  and  charity  edifies ;  and  that, 
he  who  jnakes  a  parade  of  his  knowledge  in 
company,  soon  disgusts.  Let  every  thing  have 
its  proper  course,  and  then  your  merit  will 
bespeak  your   advancement. 

If  you  are  not  looking  out  for  a  high  situ- 
ation, be  satisfied  with  a  low  one,  and  take 
my  word  for  it,  that  this  is  the  best.  I  never 
find  myself  so  happy,  as  ^hen  after  the  con- 
vention, I  am  seen  without  any  other  dignity  than 
the  honor  of  existing;  and  thei^  I  can  boast 
of  having  refused  what  was  offered  me^  and 
of  having  none  but  myself  to   govern. 

To  have  the  advantage  of  study,  and  of  con- 
verse with  the  dead,  is  a  thing  of  a  thousand 
times  more  value  than  the  vain  glory  of  com- 
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mauding  the  living.  The  greatest  command  is 
that  of  knowing  how  to  bridle  one's  senses  aad 
i)assions,  and  to  maintain  a  due  sovereignty 
over  the  mind.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  man 
who  applies  himself  to  these  things,  never 
knows  sorrow^  and  that  he  thinks  himself 
young,  when  he  is  really  old,  and  always  finds 
himself  aloof  from  all  the  subterfuges  of  the 
cloisters,  and  the  inquietudes  and  vexations  of 
the  world. 

I  exhort  you  then,  my  dear  friend,  not  so  much 
for  the  advantage  of  religion,  and  the  good 
of  our  order,  as  for  your  own  satisfaction,  to 
lead  a  studious  life.  With  a  book,  a  pen,  and 
your  own  thoughts,  you  will  every  where  be 
happy,  for  the  spirit  and  the  heart,  at  all  Hmes, 
offer  to  man  an  asylum,  when  he  wishes  for 
retirement. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  confidence  you 
place  in  me,  by  preferring  my  advice  to  that 
of  the  Fathers  Golombini,  Mazzoni,  and  Mar- 
tinelli,  as  they  are  men  who,  from  their  know- 
ledge and  talents,  are  capable  of  giving  the 
best.  Adieu!  and  believe  me  to  be  your  good 
friend  and  servant. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

PAUt  MANUTIUS,   TO  BERNARDINE  PARTENIO,  ELECT- 
ED READER  IN  THE  ACADEMY  OF  VICENZA, 

Dear  sir. 
Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  election 
to  the  honored  station  you  now  occupy.  It  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  on  this  magnificent 
city,  in  having  chosen  a  man  whose  talents  for 
learning  are  in  such  great  repute;  and  the  illu- 
minating ray  of  hope,  in  consequence,  beams 
o'er  the  mind,  that  ere  long,  we  shall  see  this 
academy,  as  the  Trojan  horse  of  old,  pouring 
forth  young  men,  whose  names  will  not  only 
fill  Vicenza,  their  country,  but  all  Italy  with 
g^ory. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  Aldus  is  not  two  years 
older,  and  that  he  is  of  so  delicate  a  constitu-^ 
tion,  otherwise,  I  would  not,  for  the  world, 
miss  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  completing  his 
education. 
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Enter  now  freely  on  this  noble  enterprise," 
and  comraunicatc  to  others  the  treasure  of 
true  learning,  not  only  viva  voce,  but  by  virtue 
of  your  pen ;  and,  I  flatter  myself  that,  through 
the  pleasantry  of  this  vague  request,  you  will 
honor  me  with  a  few  stanzas  of  your  Parnas-^ 
sian  strains;  and  to  which  you  will  be  induced 
by  the  remembrance  that  every  lively  expression 
will  put  you  in  competition  with  the  learned 
Trissimus,  in  whom,  according  to  my  judgment, 
the  present  age  has  seen  the  brightest  example 
of  perfection  of  the  three  most  esteemed  lan- 
guages. If  in  this  you  be  tardy,  I  shall  not 
cease  to  spur  you,  and  if  you  seek  after  praise, 
you  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  success. 

Pray  remember  me  affectionately  to  Signor  de' 
Garzadori,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
bis  kind  attention.     Health! 
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LETTER  XXXVIIL 

OF   THE   ADVOCATE   €0N8TA?^T1NE- 

Sir, 
I  FEEL  Iviglilj  gratified  with  the  diffused  narra* 
tion  you  have  given  me  of  your  journey,  and 
^tay  in  this  city,  from  which,  at  the  expiration 
of  seven  months,  I  intend  to  take  my  depar- 
ture. I  am  here,  as  it  were,  in  constant  idle- 
ness since  the  exclusion  of  my  few  national 
commissions ;  and,  therefore,  have  resolved  to 
spend  my  time  in  reading  and  writing,  with 
the  reserve  of  a  few  hours  for  conversation. 

I  have,  however,  experienced  a  sensible  plea- 
sure in  the  perusal  of  your  letter ;  and  another 
part  of  this  pleasure  I  experience  at  present  in 
making  a  reply  to  it,  for  I  fancy  with  myself 
while  writing,  to  be  conversing  with  you.  I 
have  been  studying  what  argument  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  connection  of  our  usual 
exercise,  of  criticising  the  follies  and  vanities  of 
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the  world;  for  in  tlierii  we  may  learn,  as  in  ft 
looking-glass,  how  to  wipe  out  our  own  stains, 
and  to  guard  against  falling  into  another's  frenzy. 

Thus,  I  then  begin.  It  will  appear  to  you 
an  extravagant  thing,  that  the  use  of  the  mask 
should  be  so  much  in  vogue  here.  In  fact, 
as  in  all  customs,  the  reason  of  it  may  more  or 
less  be  discovered;  but  in  this  it  could  not  b^ 
seen,  were  it  not  to  hide  the  face  of  the  debtor 
from  the  creditor,  or  to  conceal  persons  who 
have  been  banished  from  civil  society,  and  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  appearing  in  public.  But 
when  once  a  use,  or  call  it  an  abuse  if  you  please, 
is  introduced,  it  must  be  tolerated ;  for  what  plan 
can  be  adopted  to  persuade  a  multitude  of  people, 
that  this  is  an  irrational  and  fanatic  custom? 
I  am  sure  it  is  an  unreasonable  thing  to  hide 
that  face  which  God  has  given  to  every  one, 
since  he  has  made  the  faces  of  so  many  millions 
of  men  and  women  different  in  appearance,  with 
a  labor  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  with  the  provident 
object  of  distinguishing  one  from  another. 

The  mask  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Poppea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
serving her  face  from  the  injuries  of  the  air 
and  sun.  It  was  afterwards  used  bv  the  ladies 
of  quality,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  noble 
families  in  every  coimtry  to.  preserve  them  from 
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impudence.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  adopted  by  the  men 
during  carnival.  And  it  is  but  two  hundred 
years  ago,  that  the  mask  was  universally  intro- 
duced at  feasts.  Now  it  is  become  so  general 
that,  in  particular  seasons,  if  a  person  goes 
about  unmasked,  he  is  severely  ridiculed.  But 
you  cannot  imagine  how  many  conveniencies  the 
mask  affords.  I,  who  am  older  than  you,  have 
made  many  observations.  The  men  go  with 
liberty  to  visit  the  women,  and  the  women  to 
visit  the  men,  aud  this  prevents  scandal,  because 
it  may  be  supposed  they  are  parents,  and  wish 
not  to  be  censured.  The  married,  and  fathers 
of  families,  and  those  also  who  are  spiritual 
pastors,  go  unobserved,  and  without  the  risk 
of  scandal  to   do  evil. 

Do  these  advantages  appear  to  you  trifling? 
Our  ancestors  were  never  able  to  find  out  so 
fine  and  convenient  an  invention.  But  this  is 
not  all;  there  are  some  trivial  figures,  who, 
aspiring  to  be  what  they  are  not,  can,  by 
means  of  the  mask,  boast  with  the  great,  and 
make  themselves  pass  for  lords  and  gentlemen, 
strutting  about  like  comedians.  It  is  delighful  to 
hear  those  buffoons  discoursing  about  the  sur- 
names of  the  nobility,  and  to  see  them  push 
through    the   crowd,    looking    down   with    con- 
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tempt  on  every  one  they  meet.  And  what  is 
worse,  there  are  some  shopkeepers  and  artizans, 
who^  to  satisfy  the  frenzy  of  making  a  good 
appearance  in  a  mask,  of  parading  the  piazza, 
and  going  like  the  first  families  with  company 
Jo  the  theatre,  will  deprive  their  household  of 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

This  is  a  folly,  it  is  true,  but  the  mask 
allows  it,  as  it  allows  many  things,  which  I 
pass  by  here. 

But  how  astonishing  is  it  that  the  mask 
should  be  in  vogue  in  our  days.  Is  it  not 
invented  to  render  people  unknown?  Since  it 
is,  I  believe  that  little  less  than  all  the  world 
is  masked  ;  and>  although  the  men  and  women 
have  not  their  faces  covered,  they  are  as  much 
unknown  in  another's  eyes,  as  if  they  were 
really  masked. 

This  will  appear  to  you  strange  doctrine,  but 
indeed  it  is  very  true.  This  merchant,  that 
shopkeeper,  and  the  artist  there,  appear  to  you 
as  gentlemen;  they  protest  the  best  faith,  and 
have  certain  enchanting  forms,  to  shew  you  in 
what  horrible  detestation  they  hold  fraud  and 
deceit.  You  would  take  them  for  christians,  but 
they  are  beggars,  with  the  heart  of  an  Hebrew. 

A  person  of  distinction  asks  a  favor  of  you^ 
and  makes  you    a    thousand  protestations,    pra* 
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tending  to  be  ashamed  to  ask  it  of  any  other, 
trustinp^  in  jour  silence^  and  at  the  same  time, 
offering  up  the  most  sacred  promises  of  resti- 
tution, so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  you  were 
obliged  to  him  for  having  had  this  confidence 
in  you.  You  serve  him,  but  months  and  years 
pass  away  without  his  ever  speaking  of  resti- 
tution. At  first  he  promises  you  a  speedy  ac- 
complishment, but  in  process  of  time,  scarcely 
a  salute,  and  finally,  he  pretends  not  to  know 
you.  The  truth  is,  you  did  not  know  him, 
because  he  was  masked,  and  feigned  himself  to 
be  a  different  person.  I  speak  from  experience. 
You  hear  a  man  talk  of  every  science,  he 
uses  appropriate  terms,  and  discourses  with 
wonderful  freedom  upon  every  thing  appertain- 
ing to  learning,  you  would  take  him  for  a 
person  of  the  first  class ;  but  if  he  is  called 
upon  to  give  you  an  individual  account  of 
any  subject,  he  will  tell  you  a  thousand  inco- 
herencies,  which  soon  convince  you  that  you 
are  deceived.  You  did  not  know  him,  because 
he  was  masked  with  fragments  which  he  had 
stolen  from   others;    he   is   an  impostor. 

There  is  an  advocate,  who,  at  one  time,  speaks 
with  a  look,  voice,  and  gesture,  that  you 
would  suppose  him  to  be  the  most  able  and 
legal  orator;    at  another   time,    you  may    hear 
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lain,  with  the  same  freedom,  starting,  and 
supporting  a  false  maxim.  At  first,  you  would 
take  him  for  a  deceiver,  that  wished  to  surprise 
the  judge,  but  in  the  end,  you  find  him  to 
be  illiterate,  and  without  study;  and  that  he 
was  masked  with  fragments  of  copies,  stolen 
from   others,  and  fitted  to  his  own  shoulders. 

You  see  a  man  standing  in  the  church  with 
great  devotion,  and,  at  his  departure,  he  gives 
much  alms,  telling  the  poor  to  pray  to  God 
for  him,  that  fortune  may  continue  to  favor 
him,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  help  them. 
You  think  him  an  honest  and  pious  man ;  but 
a  few  days  after,  you  hear  that  he  is  a  usurer, 
and  would  pick  the  bones  of  his  neighbour; 
and  that  he  is  hid  under  the  mask  of  sanc- 
tity, praying,  and  offering  up  prayers  to  Heaven 
to  felicitate   his    plunder. 

That  man  walks  the  piazza,  and  from  his 
dress,  you  would  suppose  him  to  be  very  rich; 
but,  fie  upon  it!  he  is  masked  in  robes  taken 
upon  credit,  with  an  intention  of  never  paying 
for   them. 

That  other,  whom  you  see  clothed  in  blue, 
with  buttons  and  trimmings  of  gold,  you  would 
take  for  a  secular;  no,  he  is  a  priest,  who  is 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  livery  of  Christ. 
This  man  salutes  you,  and  both  in  your  own 
^  N  2 
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presence,  and  in  that  of  others,  extols  and  praises 
you;  but  beware,  he  is  a  betrayer,  masked  as 
a  friend,  and  who,  behind  your  back,  speaks 
all  manner  of  evil  of  you. 

In  short,  all  the  world  is  masked;  and  few 
are  those  who  have  their  faces  always  un- 
covered, that  is  to  say,  who  do  not  change 
their  form  according  to  circumstances,  and  are 
not  anxious  to  appear  what  they   are  not. 

The  women  that  are  masked  are  innumerable. 
You  see  one  adorned  with  very  expensive 
clothes,  you  would  take  her  for  a  lady ;  no, 
she  is  only  the  wife  of  a  simple  shopkeeper, 
whom  a  rich  man  has  masked  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Another,  to  all  appearance,  is  courted 
by  youths  of  distinction;  her,  you  would  cer- 
tainly take  for  a  woman  of  quality;  but  fie 
upon  it !    she  is   a  player,   masked  as  a  lady. 

You  will  see  one  who  cultivates  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  equals,  consequently  you  will 
say  she  wishes  her  well,  and  is  a  sincere 
friend ;  but  she  is  masked  under  this  appear- 
ance, and  endeavours  to  deprive  her  of  her 
servant.  A  gentleman  is  treated  in  conversa- 
tion with  asperity  and  rudeness  by  another, 
therefore,  you  would  say  she  detests  him  for  some 
secret  reason;  no,  she  hides,  under  this  mask, 
from  the  world,  the  partiality  she  has  for  him, 
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You  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  why  that 
woman  appears  so  devout  at  church,  and  raves 
and  scolds  so  at  home ;  it  is  because  you  don't 
know  that  she  was  masked  when  at  church. 
Oh  !  how  amorous  is  this  woman  towards  her 
husband,  you  w^ould  say,  in  seeing  her  so  atten- 
tive to  him  in  every  little  occurrence ;  but  she  is 
masked,  and  thus  throws  dust  in  his  eyes,  to 
prevent  him   seeing  her   intrigues. 

That  one  uses  every  sort  of  finesse  to  him, 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her,  and  you 
would  judge  ill  if  you  should  think  there  is  a 
secret  correspondence  between  them.  She  ii 
masked,  and  because  she  knows  she  has  a  log- 
gerhead of  a  man  to  deal  with,  she  is  de- 
termined to   pick  him. 

But  now  I  am  cloyed  with  shewing  you  the 
mask;  open  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  all  the 
world  masked.  Fiction  is  the  reigning  fashion, 
and  every  one  is  intent  upon  feigning  to  be  a 
person  different  from  what  he  is;  and  there- 
fore changes  the  mask  as  often  as  it  suits,  and 
thereby  deceives  the  world.  And  thus,  as  with 
the  material  mask,  the  person  stands  concealed, 
that  you  are  not  able  to  guess  who  is  hid 
under  it;  so,  under  the  mask  of  allegory^ 
though  the  face  be  uncovered,  you  can  never  be 
certain  what  the  person  is  who  stands  forth  to  view. 

n3 
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In  short,  how  much  better  is  it  to  have  to 
do  with  him  who  openly  shews  an  evil  mind, 
or  evil  habits,  than  with  him  whom  you  know 
not,    whether  masked  or  unmasked. 

I  hasten  now  to  the  direction,  that  I  may 
know  where  to  address  you;  and  if  you  are 
determined  to  set  out,  I  wish  you  a  safe  and 
pleasant  journey,  and  that  we  may  ever  continue 
to  remain  unmasked  to  each  other.     Adieu! 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

CLAUDIUS    TOLMEUS,     TO    JOHN     BAPTIST    GRIMALDl. 

Sir> 
To  render  assistance,  when  it  can  be  done 
without  self  inconvenience  is  natural  and  com- 
mon to  all  men ;  to  render  assistance  when  it 
is  attended  with  disadvantage  and  labor,  is 
practised  only  by  the  virtuous  ;  but  to  render 
assistance  with  so  much  readiness  and  mental 
affection  as  you  do,  is  a  quality  peculiarly 
your  own ;  therefore,  I  am  sure  that  you,  as 
a  man  and  a  virtuoso,  will  use  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  assist  Hector  Lusiardo,  the  pla- 
centine  lawyer,  whom    I  recommend  to  you. 

He  wishes  to  have  a  situation  in  the  bench 
at  Genoa,  and  I  flatter  myself  that,  both  from 
his  learning  and  goodness,  he  is  well  qualified 
for   one. 

Pardon  the  liberty,  but  I  must  once  more 
request  you  will  not  fail  to  strain  every  nerve 
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in  his  favor ;  and  by  so  doing,  you  will  add 
another  obligation  to  the  many  already  con- 
ferred. But  how  to  render  myself  more  dear 
to  you  than  I  am,  I  know  not,  since  I  am 
ROW  wholly  yours. 

God  bless  you! 
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LEWER  XL. 

OF    THE    ABBOT    CHIARI. 

Dear  fiiend^ 
In  order  to  gratify  your  wishes^  since  absence 
has  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  conversation, 
I  now  assume  my  pen^,  with  a  full  intent  of 
giving  you  some  information  on  the  subject 
you  requested  me,  viz.  the  pulpit  eloquence 
of  the  sacred  orators,  last  lent;  therefore,  the 
following  is  the  substance  of  what  has  occur- 
red to  me. 

A  learned  and  spirited  foreigner  came  to 
this  city,  and,  as  he  had  heard  nothing  talked 
of  but  the  preachers  during  lent,  begged  me 
to  take  him  to  hear  some  of  the  best  orators. 
Whilst  on  our  way,  one  morning,  I  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  shortness  of  their  ser- 
mons, as  they  never  exceeded  an  hour;  to 
corrupt  a  good  man,  says  he,  a  little  time  ii 
sufficient,    but  to  convert  a  reprobate^   a  single 
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hour  is  not  enough  fdr  io  expatiate  on  the 
follies  and  vanities  of  the  age.  Preachers  are 
heard  daily  from  the  pulpit,  begiiining  with  a 
long  and  sublime  preface  to  their  discourses; 
but  it  is  manj  times  understood^  neither  ont 
what  they  are  going  to  treat,  nor  how  they'll 
maintain  a  good  connection,  or  just  propor- 
tion. It  is  like  joining  a  man's  head  to  a 
horse's  neck,  and  a  waste  of  the  time  which 
ought  to  be  spent  in  softening  the  sinner's  ob- 
durate heart.  Some  waste  their  time  in  long 
descriptions ;  if  they  name  a  palace,  they  wish 
to  describe  it  as  the  palace  of  the  sun;  if  they 
chance  to  mention  that  God  created  man,  they 
j^egin  to  enumerate  all  the  parts  of  him>  to 
shew  that  they  know  how  many  bones  support  the 
human  frame;  how  many  sinews  branch  out 
for  to  give  strength  to  the  parts  that  produce 
sense  and  motion;  how  many  veins^,  arteries^ 
i^uselcs,  tendons,  and  fibres  it  contains:  all  this 
%  minutely  explained  by  them,  as  if  they  were 
Wilful  anatomists,  forgetting  that  they  are 
pre'a>chers,  destined  to  the  compunction  of  a 
sinner.  Thi&  may  be  said  to  be  lost  time,  and 
a  falsifying   of  the  word  of  God. 

I,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  kept  silence, 
and,  at  last,  added  that  his-,  observation*  were 
learned  and  just. 
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We  then  went  to  the  auditory,  which  was 
numerously  attended.  This  man,  said  I,  whom 
you  will  soon  bear,  is  accounted  learned  in 
the  scriptures,  for  he  takes  all  his  proofs 
from  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  the 
sacred  Bible.  They  never  fail,  said  the  learned 
foreigner,  to  tread  in  this  path;  and  as  he 
was  thus  speaking,  the  preacher  entered  the 
pulpit,  when  all  was  silence  and  attention.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  began  to  applaud 
him.  I  thought  he  spoke  very  well,  and  testi- 
fied my  approbation^,  by  joining  in  the  plaudits. 
He  introduced,  here  and  there,  some  beautiful 
Latin  sentences,  but  my  learned  friend  was  not 
at  all  pleased  with  it;  therefore,  when  he 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  speak,  he  expressed 
himself  thus.  Tell  me,  I  pray,  dear  friend, 
in  what  idiom  this  man  has  spoken  .^^  In  Italian, 
said  I,  I  believe,  except  those  quotations  from 
the  Latin.  And  do  you  not  see,  added  the 
gentleman,  that  this  is  a  discourse  in  two  lan- 
guages at  the  same  time;  one  of  which  is 
not  understood  by  any,  and  the  other,  but  by 
very  few.  The  holy  apostles  were  understood 
by  every  body,  because  their  discourses  were 
in  the  language  of  the  country  where  they 
proclaimed  the  Divine  word.  Now,  suppose 
that   the    sermon  which   you    have  heard,   wa» 
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laying  written  before  yoii^  and  afl  tlie  Latin  sen- 
tences cancelled^  what  sense  would  you  be  able 
to  make  of  the  rest  ?  Surelj  none.  Then  you' 
must  acknowledg'e  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  audience,  are  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  Latin  language ;  and,  therefore,  if  they 
do  not,  the  discourse  is  mutilated,  and  nothing 
is  understood  by  them.  Certainly^  answered  I, 
you  say  right ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  much 
better,  if  the  sacred  orators  would  deliver  their 
discourses  in  one  language  only,  and  that  in 
Italian-,  and  take  their  quotations  from  the  sacred 
scriptures,  or  the  holy  fatliers,  as  if  pronounced 
in  that  tongue:  this^  is  the  custoni  of  the 
French  and  English,  and,  by  doing  so,  they 
would  render  themselves  commendable;  but  to 
a«ct  otherwise,  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  the  word 
of  God   is  sown  in  the  M'ind. 

And  is  not  time  also  wasted,  and  the  Divine 
word  adulterated  by  those  long  flights  of  me- 
mory, whif^li  they,  like  comedians,  display,  as 
mere  pomp  f* 

In  sacred  eloquence,  the  preacher  should  be 
guided  by  prudence,  and  not  think  himself,  in 
an  academy,  tickling  the  ears  of  his  auditors, 
and  running  after  fables  to  gain  applause;  he 
should  keep  his  eye  steadfastly  fixed  on  the 
'Compunction  of  the  hearts   of  those    who    have 
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wandered  out  of  the  way,  and  not  fabricate 
to  himself  idols  of  vanity  and  self-love ;  and^ 
should  also  endeavour  to  break  the  fetters  of 
the  faithful,  whose  feet  are  held  in  a  deplor- 
able servitude. 

To-morrow,    said    I,    we    will     go    and    hear 
Father  Mansueto,  an  orator,  on  whom  the  world 
lavish    boundless    praise.     AVe    attended    at    the 
usual   hour,   and  greater  dins  of  applause   rang 
through    the    church    than   were  ever  heard   at 
a  theatre.     At  which,  the  foreigner   was  highly- 
offended,    and    said,    why    such    a    noise?     The 
preacher  has  certainly   spoken   very   fine  things, 
but,  upon    the   whole,    I  neither  understand    at 
wliat    he    has   aimed,    or  in   what  he   has    suc- 
ceeded;   so  that  it  may   be  said.    Father   Man- 
sueto has  said  many  fine  and  good  things,  but 
we   cannot  discover  their   meaning.     Th^n,   cer- 
tainly,   it    is    a    waste  of  time,    where    nothing 
is  gained.     What,   replied  I,   do  you  wish  then 
the  word  of   God    should  be    exposed,  without 
a  garment  to  adorn  it,  without  jewels  to  render 
it    resplendent?     Every    one    would     abhor    it, 
and  it  would  fall  into  oblivion.     Don't  say  so, 
said    the    learned    gentleman,    sacred    eloquence 
is     a  lady    that    desires    to    have    clothing,    bu^t 
wishes     not    to     appear    slovenly    and     ragged. 
It  would  be  doing  it  a  great  injury,    and  turn* 
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ing  it  into  ridicule,  should  a  discourse  of 
proplmne  eloquence  be  used  in  its  stead. 
Good  language  requires  full  and  sonorous  pe-* 
riods,  rhetorical  figures  neither  broken,  nor  too 
closely  connected,  but  so^  that  the  cadences 
be  natural  and  unstudied.  But  above  all, 
it  requires  arguments  very  distinct  and  convinc- 
ing, with  proofs,  not  taken  from  fables  or 
liei^,  but  from  things  that  are  allowed  to  be 
of  eternal  and   infallible  truth. 

The  texture  of  paradoxes,  however  admirably 
invented,  unless  very  well  supported,  tends  ra- 
ther to  bring  it  into  manifest  discredit,  than 
to  advance    the    proof    of   it. 

Thus  discoursed  the  foreigner.  The  next 
day  we  went  to  hear  Friar  Alberto :  this  man 
entertained  his  audience  by  relating  stories  and 
miracles,  and,  with  which  they  went  away  well 
satisfied,  as,  from  retaining  them  in  mind,  they 
ihought  they  had  stolen  the  preacher's  sermon. 

What  think  you  of  this  mode  of  popular 
preaching,  said  I  to  him  ?  To  me,  replied  he, 
it  would  not  be  displeasing,  provided  things 
were  not  mixt;  some  are  false,  taken  from 
books  of  no  repute;  others  apocriphal,  or  not 
orthodox. 

The  christian  religion  reaps  no  advantage 
from  invention  and  falsity.     God  never  wrought 
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always  tended  to  the  good  of  his  faithful  peo- 
ple. The  holy  faith  suffers  greatly  when  falsi- 
ties are  introduced  for  truths.  To  talk  of 
frightful  apparitions,  or  to  use  such  dreadful 
exclamations  as  to  cause  abortion  to  the  preg- 
nant, or  fits  of  epilepsy,  are  improper  means 
to    instil    into    the    heart    the    word    of  God. 

All  this  I  agreed  to,  though  I  confess  I 
frequently,;. heard  such  frightful  language. 

Another  day,  we  went  to  hear  Father  Alberto, 
who  gave  us  a  treatise  on  paradise.  He  toiled 
hard  in  fabricating  a  palace  worthy  of  being 
inhabited.  He  made  use  of  a  quantity  of  gold, 
ivory,  diamonds,  gems,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and 
rubies;  he  described  large  halls,  agreeable  por- 
ticos, rich  cabinets ;  nay,  he  changed  the 
whole  earth  into  paradise,  omitting  every  thing 
divine  and  heavenly,  the  eternal  glory,  the  be- 
atific vision,  the  unspeakable  felicity,  the  con- 
tent of  those  happy  spirits,  which,  full  of  God 
^nd  inexplicable  light,  will  surmount  in  splen- 
dor,   every   created   being. 

It  is  so,  said  the  foreigner,  and  if  they  put 
in  paradise  every  earthly  jewel,  they  wiTl  put 
there  nothing  but  the  dirt  of  the  earth,  if  not 
taken  in  a  metaphorical  and  moral  sense. 
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Another  daj,  we  changed  our  orator:  this 
man  spent  much  time  in  describing  two  sto- 
ries^ which,  although  sacred,  should  not  be 
mentioned:  viz.  that  of  the  unchaste  mistress 
struggling  with  the  chaste  Joseph,  until  she  tore 
his  cloak  from  him :  and  the  other,  that  of 
Susanna,  who,  whilst  she  v/as  bathing,  raised 
impure   flames  in  the  judges   of  the   Hebrews. 

These  stories,  whether  designed  with  the  pen- 
cil, or  depicted  in  rhetorical  color|&tend  more 
ta  augment,  than  to  diminish  the  flames, 
which  are  so  easily  raised  in  the  human  heart: 
hence  it  is,  that  these  things  should  scarcely 
be  treated  on,    or  not  exactly   described. 

How  much  is  poor  David  laughed  at  for 
discoursing  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  balcony, 
which  so  curiously  afforded  shelter  to  Bath- 
sheba.  She  sinned,  it  is  true,  but  she  wept 
bitterly ;  therefore  her  weeping  was  worthy  of 
being  praised  before  the  auditors,  as  a  sign  of 
deploring  her  error.  Some  things  may  be  told 
to  advantage,  but,  unless  they  be  found  tend- 
ing to  a  good  purpose,  it  is  better  to  observe 
a  strict  silence. 

Finally,  we  both  concluded  that  the  time^ 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  sacred  orators  in 
describing  certain  facts,    is  badly  spent,  because 
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it  IS  appointed  them  for  softening  the  obdu- 
rate hearts  of  sinners,  and  not  for  falsifying 
the  word  of  God. 

Discourses  from  the  pulpit  ought  not  to  be 
that  of  romance;  they  should  be  divested  of 
obscurity,  of  Gentile  fables^  of  falsity  and 
deceit,  of  apocryphal  facts,  of  dishonest  sto* 
ries,  and  of  sordid  and  vile  things ;  and> 
although  they  be  delivered  to  the  clownish  and 
illiterate,  j0t  the  language  ought  always  to  be 
grave,   majestic,  and  sacred. 

Now  my  dear  friend,  have  I  granted  you 
your  request,  and,  rather  than  be  accused  of 
disobedience,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  trouble 
you  with  this  letter,  which,  if  you  find  too 
long  and  tedious,  I  know,  from  the  regard  you 
have  for  me,   you  will  readily  excuse.     Adieu  ! 
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LETTER  XLI. 

GANGANELLI,  TO  THE  ABBOT  LAMI. 

The  pleasant  situation  of  Frascati,  being  seated 
on  the  side  of  a  woody  mountain,  so  delighted 
me,    that   I   anxiously  wish   to   see   it  again. 

Above  this  town,  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
the  ancient  city  of  Tusculum;  and,  between 
its  ruins  and  the  town,  it  is  generally  believed, 
was  the  tusculanum  of  Cicero,  on  whose  ruins, 
some  Greek  monks,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
were  permitted  to  build   a  convent. 

The  numerous  fountains,  with  which  this 
neighbourhood  abounds,  and  which,  uninter- 
ruptedly, throw  their  waters  towards  heaven, 
render  a  lively  image  of  the  exaltation  and  hu- 
miliation of  us,    miserable   mortals. 

The  country  indeed,  as  far  as  those  two 
large  books  of  astronomy  and  botany  are  open, 
is  so  agreeable,  that  my  eyes  and  legs  were 
wearied    by    a    continual    gazing    and   walking. 
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It  is  truly  strange  to  observe  how  the  mind 
rises  to  the  stars^  and  precipitates  itself  down 
upon  a  grain  of  sand;  how  it  extends  itself 
into  the  vast  immensity  of  heaven^  and  t^-ett^^i^ 
folded  into  itself  again;  how  it  analizei^  in^ 
light,  and  anatomizes  an  insect;  how  unlimited 
its  desires,  being  so  limited  in  its  faculties; 
so  that  it  may  be  said  with  Dante,  ''  the  mind 
is  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world/*  To  know 
the  Author  of  Nature,  we  must  study  it;  and 
it  is  impossible,  says  Newton,  for  an  astronomer 
or  an  anatomist  to  be  atheists.  The  air  which 
we  breathe,  and  whose  influx  we  feel,  although 
not  seen  with  the  eye,  is,  indeed,  an  image  of 
God  himself,  which,  though  invisible,  shews  us 
at  every  moment,   its   action  and   its   presence. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  the  air  seems  to  be 
much  keener  in  the  country ;  and  if  it  has  no 
other  effect  upon  me,  it  will  make  me  stick 
closer  to  my   work. 

Death,  said  an  ancient  author,  has  found 
an  emperor  on  foot;  and  I  add  a  monk,  with 
a  pen  in  hand;  but  what?  perhaps  my  appli- 
cation is  bad.  The  last  moment,  is  at  every 
second  approaching  nearer  to  us;  and  time,  it 
may  be  said,  is  nothing.  The  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  are  so  linked  together,  that  they 
can   scarcely  be  distinguished   from  each  other. 

o  a 
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Th«  year  has  hardly  commenced  its  career^  than 
by  the  horae  velocitas,  it  is  found  to  be  at  an 
end.  I  never  wrote  a  syllable^  nor  even  made 
a  comma^  without  looking  upon  them  as  parts 
of  my  life. 

To  act  with  this  circumspection  is  the  best 
means  possible  to  keep  ambition  aloof  from  us*, 
so  that,  I  flatter  myself,  it  will  never  presume 
to  knock  at  my  door ;  and  I  hold  fortune  in 
such  contempt,  that  it  will  never  come  to 
meet  me.  Yet,  I  have  one  piece  of  good  luck 
to  boast  of,  which  is,  that  of  assuring  you  of 
all  the  inclination  with  which, 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XLII. 

THE    ABBOT    METASTASIO,    TO    SAVERIO    MATTE/. 

lilustrious  sir, 
I  RECEiyED  your  packet  last  week^  but  when 
dispatched  from  Naples,  I  know  not,  as  it 
contains  no  letter  of  information;  but  I  found 
in  it  the  papers  that  should  have  accompanied 
your  last. 

I  have  read  them,  and  know  not  whether  to 
call  them  dramatic  pieces  or  musical  poems; 
they  are  a  neat  composition,  and,  besides  the 
surprising  vivacity  of  style,  all  is  full  of  ac- 
tion that  can  entertain  and  seduce  the  reader, 
while  it  greatly  eulogises  the   hero. 

I  daily  experience  new,  and  most  convincing 
proofs  of  the  wonderful  extension  of  your  ta- 
lents, and  am  proud  of  the  just  idea  I  formed 
of  them  at  the  first.  lu  short,  the  more  atten- 
tion I  paid  them,  the  greater  pleasure  I  receiv«d. 

o3 
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Oh!  how  admirable  and  enviable  is  the 
strength  of  the  two  valorous  athlcticians^  who, 
no  less  in  attacking  than  defending,  have  dis- 
played a  masterly  skill.  They  have  long  obliged 
me  to  halt  between  their  opposite  opinions, 
and  each  would  have  vanquished  me  singly, 
but  having  made  a  united  attack,  the  one  de- 
fended me  from  the  other,  so  that,  without 
changing  my  situation,  I  find  myself  still  in 
the   same  uncertainty. 

The  only  security  I  have  been  able  to  esta- 
blish, is  the  firm  determination  never  to  enter 
the  lists  against  such  expert  and  vigorous  cham- 
pions, lest  I  should  furnish  you  with  too  power- 
ful means  io  diminish  that  excessive  partiality 
you  have  shewn  for  me,  both  in  your  manu- 
scripts and  harangues;  and  it  being  wholly  a 
gratuitous  gift,  is  not  fully  recompensed  by 
the  justice  I  have  duly  and  publicly  rendered 
you. 

My  whimsical  conjectures  on  ancient  music, 
communicated  to  you  only  through  obedience, 
are  not  worthy  of  being  defended ;  indeed,  I 
look  Upon  them  in  that  light,  so,  as  I  would 
not  strain  a  nerve  to  support  them.  But  I 
fancy  with  myself  that,  you  thirk  I  have  fallen 
into  a  contradiction  in  explaining  then! — my 
intention   was    only   to   shew  you   my   power  of 
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demonstration;  and  if  I  have  failed,  either  in 
justice  or  perspicuity,  I  have  not,  however, 
violated  the   rules   of  logic. 

After  asserting  that  tastes  vary,  I  supposed 
(it  is  true)  a  constant  simplicity  in  ancient 
music,  like  to  ours,  but  did  not  distinguish 
the  different  times  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  the   name  of  antiquity. 

In  the  first  place,  I  confess  it  did  not  strike  me, 
that  the  variety  of  tastes  would  at  all  contradict 
the  constancy  of  simplicity,  thinking  that  one 
might  be  varied,   without   changing  the  other. 

The  expressions,  (as  for  example)  simple  and 
soft,  simple  and  harsh,  simple  and  mild,  sim- 
ple and  severe,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  involve 
not,  in  my  opinion,  any  contradiction ;  since 
of  a  thousand  infinitely  dififerent  modifications^ 
which  may  be  the  objects  of  taste,  one  most 
constant  simplicity  alone  is  quite  sufficient,  in 
which  those  may  be  found  included,  as  the 
species  in  the  genus.  If,  indeed,  I  have  not 
distinguished  the  dilTerent  times  of  antiquity, 
it  is  because  I  thought  them  equally  in  need 
of  the  affirmed  simplicity  itself;  and  not  be- 
ing in  want  of  the  category  of  tastes,  it  did 
not  appear  necessary  to  attribute  to  the  for- 
mer, the  inconstancy  of  the  latter. 
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Herfe  ilien^  by  my  new  mode  of  reasonin^^ 
I  will  endeavour  to  make  more  clear.  I  esta- 
blished it  upon  a  foundation,  as  supposed  indis^ 
putable,  *^'  that  the  theatre  is  the  arbiter  of 
music." 

In  the  theatre  the  people  hear  it,  and  natu- 
rally mimics  retain  it,  and  keep  repeating  that 
which  most  delighted  them  at  the  assemblies 
or  banquets,  or  in  the  public  streets,  and  all 
are  so  full  of  it,  that  even  the  temples  are 
occupied  with  it. 

This  is  indeed  a  truth  we  daily  experience, 
and  the  ancients  were  not  unacquainted  with 
it,  and  noticed  it^,  as  appears  from  the  third 
book  of  Ovid's  Fasti,  wherein  he  describes  the 
different  merry  occupations  with  which  the 
Roman  people  were  entertained  in  the  meadows^ 
on  that  side  the  Tiber,  in  the  festivals  of  anna 
perenna. 

lllic  et  cantant  quicquid  didiccre  theatris, 
£t  jactant  fdeiles  ad  lua  verba  manus. 

Whene'er  at  play,  they  join  in  concert  sweet. 
And  to  the  words  with  phant  fingers  beat.. 

Now  the  theatre,  by  all  the  dramatic  antiquity 
that  I  know  of,  took  its  rise  from  the  stagp 
of  (Eschylus,  or  if  jou  please^  from  the  chariot 
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of  Thespis,  cotemporary  of  Solon  among  the 
Greeks,  or  from  Livj  Andronicus,  among  the 
Romans. 

The  theatre^  I  say,  was  always  in  the  opea 
air^  for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  until 
the  modern  invention  of  our  narrow,  covered,  and 
confined  halls,  which  we  now  honor  with  the 
name  of  theatres.  These,  in  my  opinion,  have 
tended  greatly  to  promote,  and  render  possible, 
the  most  compound  system  of  the  new  music, 
so  different  from  the  old,  since  the  art  of 
sounds  which  should  be  formed  in  the  air, 
regularly  moved  by  us^  necessarily  requires 
very  different  modes  of  reasoning,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  mass  that  we  wish  to  be  put 
in  motion  is  more  extensive  and  heavy^  or 
when  it  is  more  circumscribed  and  light.  He 
who  sings  in,  the  open  air  to  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, must,  in  order  to  make  himself  heard, 
send  forth  his  voice  with  all  possible  force; 
and  this  force  is  not  quite  compatible  with 
the  shrill  piping  in  the  churches,  which  are 
adapted  only  to  a  weak  voice,  being  so  con- 
fined and  narrow. 

Now  when  the  song  is  composed  of  a  lesser 
number  of  parts,  the  number  of  combinationg 
resulting  therefrom,  is  still  much  more  less^ 
and  cp^isequently  much  more  simple. 
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The  argument  then,  or  it  may  be  the  token  of 
this  ancient  simplicity,  drawn  by  me,  from  the 
universality  of  the  science  of  music,  to  the  times 
of  Plato,  has  no  reference,  my  dear  Saverio,  to 
those  who,  in  our  days,  delight  in  possessing 
it :  and  do  not  believe  that  they  are  many,  though 
many  speak  of  it,  for  a  trifling  knowledge  of 
the  theory  is  sufficient,  to  reason  tolerably  on 
an  art  ;  but  to  become  an  artist,  is  the  pecu- 
liar gift  of  a   long    and   indefatigable   practice. 

In  order  to  the  extending  the  practice  of 
modern  music,  it  is  but  too  evident  thatj  to 
accustom  the  breast,  the  lips,  the  eye,  the  ear^ 
and  the  finger,  to  conspire  unitedly  with  offices 
so  different  to  the  frequent  divisions  of  such 
imperceptible  instants,  require  a  million  of  re- 
peated trials,   and   the  greatest  heroic   patience. 

This  troublesome  and  eternal  exercise,  com- 
monly occupies  so  great  a  part  of  our  time, 
that  it  leaves  not  enough  for  others  that  are 
necessary  to  fit  us  either  for  military  or  civil 
employ.  And  if,  indeed,  any  one  can  be  found 
that  has  overcome  such  an  enormous  difficulty, 
he  ought  to  be  included  among  those  rare  pro- 
digies which  are  objects  of  admiration,  but  not 
4)rinciples   of  rule. 

Now  sir,  you  see  how  I  am  rendered  loqua- 
cious  by  the  puerile  aversi9n   of  appearing    to 
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you  a  bad  logician ;  yet  this  is  not  truly  a  suflS- 
cient  motive  for  giving  myself  so  much  trouble; 
and  if  disputes  arise  among  the  legislators^  a 
poet  would  not  finally  be  guilty  of  a  misdeed,  by 
hiding  up,  through  shame,  were  he  ever  to  be 
surprised  into  a  contradiction. 

Our  attentive  female  composer  earnestly  charges 
me  to  respect  you.  She  is,  by  dint  of  applica- 
tion, getting  rapidly  through  the  work  she  has  in 
in  hand,  which  is  the  composition  of  a  new  psalm. 
She  is  already  nearly  upon  concluding,  and  if  the 
felicity  with  which  she  has  hitherto  proceeded, 
does  not  abandon  her  hereafter,  I  hope  she  will 
suffer  no  loss  in  the  credit  of  her  diligence. 

The  repeated  lecture  on  the  41st  psalm,  which 
you  first  assigned  her,  has  so  gained  her  affection, 
that  she  absolutely  wishes  not  to  avail  herself  of 
the  liberty  of  changing  it.  With  respect  to  the 
voice,  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  hold  the  same  sys- 
tem as  that  chosen  for  the  Miserere,  as  being  better 
adapted  to  display  the  ability  of  a  composer,  and 
to  diversify  the  uniformity  of  the  composition. 
She  will  write  a  pair  of  strophes,  in  imitation  of 
the  psalms,  but  so  that,  if  deprived  of  this  in- 
strument, they  may  be  accompanied  by  the  violin. 

Adieu !  my  dear  Saverio,  and  when  it  shall  be 
no  longer  a  mystery,  inform  me  of  the  name  of 
the  learned  and  wise  prelate,  with  whom  you  cor- 
respond. 
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LETTER  XLIIL 

PAUL    MANUTIUS,    TO    SCIPIO    DE    BARDI, 

Dear  sir. 

See  how  various  are  the  effects  of  love.  There  is 
not  one  (as  you  know)  that  was  more  anxious 
than  myselC  for  jour  going  to  Padua^  on  ac- 
count of  your  age  which  calls  you  to  the 
glorious  fatigues  of  study;  and  now  there  is 
none,  perhaps,  that  more  laments  your  going 
fliere. 

You  would  scarcely  helieve  how  dissatisfied 
I  feel  at  the  deprivation  of  that  pleasure  I  so 
sensibly  experienced  in  my  late  indisposition, 
from  your  prompt  compliance  to  visit  me;  and 
from  the  recollection  how,  by  means  of  your 
pleasant  and  seasonable  conversation,  the  heavy 
and  dull  hours  of  the  day  were  passed  over.  Ne- 
vertheless, because  it  is  not  my  wish  to  be  ranked 
in  the  number  of  those  philosophers,  who  turn 
every  thing  to  their  own  advantage ;  I  now  thwart 
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the  disposition  of  my  mind,  by  requesting  you 
will  stay  longer  in  Padua. 

This  is  a  city  whither  many  resort,  as  to  a 
most  noble  market,  to  purchase,  not  with  gold 
or  silver,  but  with  the  fatigues  of  study,  a 
knowledge   of  the  sciences. 

I  flatter  myself  that,  though  I  know  you 
never  thirsted  after  the  acquisition  of  honor, 
you  will  not  quit  it  without  your  share.  This 
hope  greatly  diminishes  the  pain  of  your  ab- 
sence, and  sweetens  the  bitterness  I  feel  from 
it.  In  the  mean  while,  fail  not  to  write  to 
me  very  often;  and,  as  my  greatest  pleasure 
wasj  when  present,  to  be  in  your  company, 
and  enjoy  your  conversation ;  so  now  in  your 
absence,  I  trust  you  will  not  abridge  me  of 
the  participation  of  that  pleasure  I  experience 
from  the  perusal  of  your  letters,  by  restrain- 
ing the  influence  of  your  pen,  and  leaving  at 
the  bottom  a   large  space  of  blank  paper. 

Believe  me,  with  the  sincerest  regard,  to 
be^    &c. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

6ANGANELLT/  tO  DR.  LAMI. 

Dear  Sir, 
You  bave^  no  doubt;,  beard  tbat  Cardinal  Rez- 
zonico,  bisbop  of  Padua,  is  elected  pope,  thougb 
I  find  tbat  be  reluctantly  accepted  tbe  office. 
He  bas  assumed  tbe  name  of  Clement,  and  being 
a  man  of  piety,  will  greatly  edify  tbe  Romans. 
But  wbat  a  situation  is  it,  if  tbe  duties  be 
properly  fulfilled!  Man  must  live  to  God,  the 
world,  and  biraself;  solely  occupied  witb  tbese 
great  obligations,  and  witbout  ever  seeing  any 
tbing  but  tbe  beavens,  in  tbe  midst  of  terrestial 
tbings.  Tbe  dignity  is  so  mucb  tbe  more  dread- 
ful, in  having  to  succeed  Benedict  XIV.  as  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  appear  great  after  him. 

Clement,  by  confirming  Cardinal  Arcbinto, 
secretary  of  state,  bas  adopted  tbe  best  means 
possible  to  render  himself  dear  to  tbe  crown, 
and    to  illustrate  the  pontifical  chair;    for,    he 
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who  reigns,  must  either  do  all  himself,   or  make 
choice  of  an  excellent  minister. 

Benedict  XIII,  was  the  most  unfortunate^  in 
taking  Cardinal  Coscia  for  a  minister  ;  and  Be- 
nedict XIV.  the  most  happy  in  Cardinal  Valenti. 

It  is  very  essential  for  a  sovereign,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  pope,  to  have  good  ministers.  The 
penetration  of  the  most  enlightened  prince  is 
subject  to  abuse  when  he  suffers  himself  to  be 
dazzled;  for  brass  appears  then  like  gold  in 
his  eyes,  and  right  or  wrong,  he  supports  those 
whom   he  has    once   protected. 

The  discernment  of  spirits  is  another  qualifi- 
cation, not  less  necessary  in  a  prince,  for  men 
dare  not  attempt  to  deceive  him  who  is  known 
to  be  of  great  penetration;  but  will,  on  the 
contrary,  play  with  him  who  suffers  himself  to 
be  guided. 

There  are  sovereigns,  who  have  done  more  mis- 
chief through  sloth  and  weakness,  than  through 
a  bad  intention.  An  evil  propensity  might  easily 
be  restrained,  but  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  him 
who  is  void  of  feeling  or  sight.  The  weaker 
a  prince  is,  the  more  despotic  he  will  appear, 
because,  his  authority  being  never  lost,  his  mi- 
nisters take  possession  of  him  and  become  tyrants/ 

Another  ihing,  which  I   consider  essential  tqt^ 
good  government,   is   to   put  every  one    in    his 
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p6st  for  the  moral  world  is  regulated  Iik(^  st 
game  of  cliess,  where  all  goes  according  to 
order  and  rank ;  and  if  one  pawn  be  put  for 
another,  the  whole  is  filled  with    confusion. 

A  sovereign  is  not  only  the  image  of  God 
by  the  eminence  of  his  degree ;  he  should  be 
so   too  by  his   understanding. 

Davids  though   only  a  shepherd,  was  directed 
by    that    superior    light,    which    convinced    the*^ 
world  that  he  swayed  the  sceptre. 

A  prince  that  is  good,  is  but  in  substance 
what  he  should  be;  so  a  prince  that  is  severe 
has  not  for  his  subjects  the  love  that  he 
ought. 

O  God!  we,  like  other  mortals,  can  talk 
about  the  duties  of  kingdoms,  but  were  we 
invested  with  them,  we  should  not  know  how 
to  govern,  because  of  the  great  difference  be- 
tween talking  and  reigning. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  display,  in  placid 
quiet,  an  architectural  genius  on  ideal  plains^ 
and  extend  it  in  writing  in  the  fantastic  for- 
mation of  that  wherein  there  is  nothing  to  op- 
pose; but  when  we  see  ourselves  oppressed 
with  business,  surrounded  by  rocks,  encircled 
by  false  friends,  and  finally  overburdened  with 
debts  and  greater  obligations,  we  get  disheart- 
ened, and  dare  not  do  any  thing;   and  through 
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an  indolence  natural  to  man,  we  often  repd%e^ 
and  transfer  the  reigns  of  government  to  the 
care  of  a  subaltern,  indulging  ourselves  in  the 
mean  time  w^ith  the  pleasures  of  delight  and 
domination. 

All  that  one  can  be  certain  of  is,  that  the 
art  of  governing  is  very  difficult.  Is  the  crovv^n 
hereditary  which  surrounds  the  august  temples 
of  the  monarch?  He  is  full  of  its  greatness, 
without  possessing  that  particular  knowledge, 
so  requisite  for  the  good  government  of  his 
kingdom.  Does  he  acknowledge  the  sceptre 
from  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens,  who,  as  a 
prince,    elect  him  as  their  chief? 

Thus  in  the  noble  exercise  of  sovereignty* 
for  which  he  has  not  been  purposely  instructed;, 
is  he  as  great  a  stranger  and  novice,  as  in 
the  midst  of  business.  Is  he  placed  in  a  totter- 
ing state  upon  the  throne?  To  conjecture* 
belongs  only  to  another,  but  he  dare  not  un- 
dertake any  thing;  every  thing  makes  him 
afraid,  and  inspires  him  with  nonchalance,  es- 
pecially  if  he  knows   not   bis  successor. 

This  is  the  situation  of  the  Popes,  and,  there- 
fore, it  seldom  happens  that  they  have  the 
double  talent  of  governing  with  wisdom,  both 
the  church  and  state.  But  there  always  have 
been,   and  always  will  be,  abuses  in  the  world; 
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and  if  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  one  place^ 
they  are  in  another^  because  to  have  imperfec- 
tions is  natural   to   humanity. 

^' There  is  no  place/*  says  the  great  Au- 
gustine, ''  but  the  holy  city^,  where  perfect  or- 
der^ perfect  peace,  and  perfect  charity  reigns^ 
because  it  is  the   kingdom   of  God.'* 

I  shall  go  and  pay  my  obedience  to  the  new 
Pontiff,  not  as  a  suppliant  monk^  but  in  qua- 
lity of  counsellor  of  his  holy  office;  and  as  he 
does  not  know  me,  I  shall  not  make  myself 
known,  for  1  wish  to  remain  covered  with  the 
dust  of  my  cloisters,  sure  of  not  being  defiled 
with    filthy   dust. 

Adieu !  and  may  you  always  preserve  the 
good  taste  of  physicians,  and  then  will  your 
name  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  though  I 
am  persuaded,  that  that  thought  never  enters 
vour  head.     I  am,   &c. 
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LETTER  XLV, 

OF    THE    ADVOCATE    CONSTANTINE. 

Dear  brother. 
So  full  is  my  mind  of  mournful  ideas,  and  sor- 
rowful imaginations,  on  account  of  a  disaster 
which  happened  in  this  gentleman's  house  two 
days  after  my  arrival,  that  1  scarce  have  the 
resolution  to  take  up    my   pen. 

Nothing  is  to  be  seen  here  but  dejected 
looks,  and  bedewed  cheeks ;  nor  any  thing  to 
be  heard,  but  complaints,  sighs,  and  sobs. 
Death  always  produces  such  dreadful  disturb- 
ances whenever  it  snatches  from  us  the  object 
of  our  delight ;  and  the  more  difficult  is  their 
I  grief  to  be  soothed,  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
^    such  severe   afflictions. 

Excellent  to  this  purpose  is  the  saying  of 
Seneca,  viz.  that  man  should  accustom  him- 
self  to     misfortunes,    and    anticipate    them,     in 
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order  that,  when   they    do    come,   they  may   fee 
the  less  felt. 


Sapiens  assuescit  futuris  malis.    Epist.  76. 

The  cause  of  all  this  grief^  lamentatIon> 
and  woe,  is  the  death  of  the  lady's  lap-dog; 
and  though  it  may  be  a  subject  of  ridicule 
for  you,  it  is  an  affair  of  more  consequence  than 
you  imagine.  We  ought  not  to  measure  oc- 
currences by  our  own  estimation,  but  by  that 
of  others. 

This  little  animal  was  very  handsome,  and 
besides  its  exterior  beauty,  it  had  a  thousand 
good  qualities  which  rendered  it  amiable.  It 
is  now  a  fortnight  since  this  disaster  happened, 
and  nothing  has  been  heard  but  continual 
descriptions  of  its  beauty;  and  no  doubt,  but 
some  historian  will  be  well  paid  for  handing 
down  its  memory  to   posterity. 

I  could  tell  you  something  of  its  jumping, 
playing,  and  walking  on  its  hind  feet ;  of  its 
running  round  and  round,  and  feigning  itself 
dead,  besides  an  hundred  other  pretty  little 
stories  I  have  dally  heard  related,  but  my  pen 
has  not  energy  enough  to  give  it  its  due  praise, 
therefore  I  must  reserve  it  for  a  more  elevated 
mind. 
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The  amiable  beast  at  length  died^  after  four 
'days  sickness;  and  believe  me,  neither  diligence 
nor  expense  were  spared  to  avoid  this  mis- 
fortune, and  save  its  life.  Physicians,  surgeons, 
and  apothecaries  vs^ere  called  in,  but  as  the 
patient  could  not  speak,  they  were  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  its  complaint  laid.  At 
all  times,  they  failed  not  to  apply  remedies; 
they  gave  it  prepared  pearls,  gemmed  juleps, 
precious  tinctures,  and  other  physic  of  con- 
sequence, to  sheath  the  bowels,  check  the 
mortification,  and  invigorate  nature,  and  also, 
to  digest,  separate,  and  evacuate,  the  morbid 
humour,  but  all  was  in  vain.  They  all  three 
received  a  handsome  compensation  for  their 
trouble,  and  a  thousand  crowns  were  offered 
^o  him  that  should  first  restore  the  patient  to 
heaitfe.  Imagine  how  they  were  stimulated  by 
such  a  reward ;  yet  that  which  is  born  must 
die;    hence   died  this  poor   little  dog. 

The  complaints  of  the  lady  and  gentleman 
are  inconceivable,  for  a  young  female  visitor, 
being  blamed  by  them  for  having  given  it 
too  large  a  portion  of  victuals,  has  been  dis- 
missed the  house;  and  the  gentleman  gave  one 
of  the  servant  men  such  a  severe  beating  fqr 
delivering  an  improper  message  to  the  phy- 
sician,   that    he    is    taken   ill  of  a  fever,    and 
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sent  to  the  hospital.  Thej  talk  of  burying  it 
soon,  and  are  consulting  what  plan  to  adopt. 
A  great  genius  has  undertaken  to  inter  it,  and 
has  laid  down  his  plan  upon  paper,  which  has 
received  the  approbation  of  both  lady  and 
gentleman.  The  intestines  are  taken  out^  and 
the  body  embalmed.  They  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  garden  a  marble  monument,  and 
sent  for  the  first  geniusses  of  the  city  to  com- 
pose an  epitaph,  who  have  already  produced 
many  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian.  And  besides 
these,  many  odes,  sonnets,  and  madrigals  have 
been  made  by  others,  who  seek  to  gain  the 
gentleman's  favor.  The  most  appropriate  epitaph 
w  ill  be  chosen,  and  engraved  on  the  marble ; 
and  as  the  day  is  fixed  on  for  its  interment^ 
I   shall  here   rest   silent  until   all    is  over. 


All  is  now  finished,  which  enables  me  thus 
to  proceed;  all  the  dogs  belonging  to  the 
house,  and  as  many  others  as  could  be  got, 
were  brought  forward,  and  to  each  of  them 
was  given  a  stately  mess  of  porridge  and  meat; 
and  in  a  little  time  afterwards,  the  carcase  of 
the  favorite  pug  was  laid  upon  a  bier  covered 
with    gold,     and    carried    by   two    servants    in 
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mournings  and  after  them  followed  all  the 
dependants  of  the  house,  and  the  whole  canine 
pack,  who  paraded  through  all  the  walks  of 
the  garden,  under  the  weeping  ejes  of  the  ladj 
and  gentleman,  who  stood  upon  an  eminence, 
to  see  the  solemn  procession  of  such  a  number 
©f  friends  and  acquaintances.  Finally,  being 
arrived  at  the  destined  spot,  the  beast  was  put 
into  the  tomb  prepared  for  it ;  and  on  the 
stone  was  engraved    the    following  Epitaph  : — 

*    SISTE  VIATOR,  ET  OBSTUPESCE. 

AMINTHiE  CANIS 

HIC  OSSA  JACENT. 
filLj  SI  RATIONEM  DEMAS,  PARVULO  ANIMALI  DEFUIT  ; 

SIC 

VITA  LiETITIAM 

MORTE  MiESTITIAM 

DOMINIS  M AXIMAM  ATTULIT. 

IDEO 

ET  MEMORIiE,  ET  M^RORIS  ERGO 

HOC  POSUERE  MONUMENTUM 

ANNO  MDCCXL. 


«  MORALISED. 
Stop,  trav'Uer,  stop,  go  tell  the  world  the  newi, 
JIow  silly  mortals  do  their  sense  abuse. 
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No  time  has  been  lost  to  put  the  whole 
house  into  mourning,  so  great  is  their  grief 
for  its  loss;  and,  although  it  is  now  a  fort- 
night since,  nothing  is  heard  but  continued 
lamentations,  of  the  disaster.  The  ladj  was, 
for  three  days,  inconsolable,  and  would  eat 
nothing,  which  threw  the  whole  house  into 
sad  silence.  The  servants  have  been  in  great 
trouble,  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  the  dog, 
but  because  they  cannot  find  another  so  hand- 
some. They  can  do  nothing  right,  and  get 
continually  scolded. 


This  stone  which  would  a  knight's  sepulchre  grace 

Here  stands  erected  to  the  canine  race. 

Whate'er  the  instinct  of  this  piig  might  be, 

*Twas  void  of  reason,  and   must  yield  to  thee. 

Yet  strange  to  tell !  these  doating  elves  bestow'd 

On  it  that  fondness  they  to  infants  ow'd. 

Its  death,  with  sorrow,  arid  such  poignant  grief, 

Stung  their  poor  souls,  as  not  to  find  relief. 

Did  paupers  know  how  wealthy  gents  indulge, 

Their  throbbing  hearts  their  meagre  sides  would  bulge ; 

And  keener  anguish  than  they're  wont  to  feel, 

Might  prompt  thpn  sooner  from  the  world  to  steal. 

But  hush  !  these  two,  would,  I  cou'd  add  no  more, 

Are  affluent  folks,  whom  grov'ling  souls  adore ; 

Yet  reason  bids,  to  their  eternal  shame. 

E'en  modest  candor  to  erase  their  name 

From  social  rank ;  and  thus  consign  'em  o'er 

To  Charon's  boatmen,  and  the  Stygian  shore. 
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I  protest  to  you,  dear  brother,  that  at  seeing 
ithem  expend  such  immense  sums  of  money  on 
an  insignificant  animal,  I  thought  my  heart 
would  have  started,  and  left  its  frail  tenement; 
for  many  times  have  I  observed,  they  have  not 
a  sixpence  to  give  to  a  poor  languishing  family. 
One  half  of  the  world  must  be  disturbed  about 
the  sickness  or  death  of  a  dog,  and  if  a  poor 
servant  be  sick,  or  dies,  who  is  a  man  like 
his  master,  and  oftentimes  more  virtuous  than 
him,  they  will  scarcely  deign  to  hear  his  com- 
plaint,  or   render  him  the  least   assistance. 


For  all  that  rea4,  if  not  devoid  of  sense. 

Must  feel  disgusted  at  such  vast  expense 

Laid  out  on  brutes,  when  not  a  mite  to  spare 

For  wretched  mortals,  howe'er  loud  their  pray'r. 

Still  riches  can,  I  wou'd  not  go  too  far, 

Allay  the  murmurs  of  th'  ensanguin'd  war ; 

Resist  the  current  of  the  rolling  tide ; 

Midst  storms  and  tempests  safe  at  anchor  ride. 

But  what !  how  callous  e'er  their  hearts  may  be 

To  all  the  pinchings  of  keen  poverty  ; 

This  stone  might  teach  them,  that  unerring  fate 

Pays  no  attention  to  their  lordly  state. 

And  may  not  such  be  brought  too  late  to  see, 

That  greatest  riches  is  kind  charity. 

'Tis  this  alone,  for  nothing  else  can  save, 

(And  must  be  practis'd  on  this  side  the  grave,) 

That  precious  soul,  which  God  designed  should  be 

Jn  heaven  happy,  to  eternity. 
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What  barbarous  contrasts  are  these  ?  Are 
not  all  men  the  sons  of  Adam  ?  Are  they  not 
all  brothers,  of  one  flesh,  and  of  one  religion  ? 
Why  then  should  they  bestow  such  attention 
and  favor  on  beasts,  and  neglect  their  own 
brothers  ?  Are  the  laws  made  to  be  trampled 
on  by  the  great  ?  The  law  of  God  prescribes 
that  we  should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
The  law  of  nature  instructs  us  to  do  to  others, 
as  we  would  be  done  by.  The  law  of  huma- 
nity is  a  character  imprinted  on  the  mind  of 
every  man,  which  inclines  us  to  pity  our  fellow 
creatures,  whenever  we  see  them  labouring  under 
any  corporal  or  mental  disorder.  In  short, 
have  wealth  and  ease  that  cruel  property  of 
rendering  man  so  sensible  towards  a  favorite 
animal,  and  so  insensible  to  his  fellow  men? 
Are  the  rich  so  delicate  as  not  to  suffer  the 
least  pain,  heat,  or  cold,  without  turning  the 
whole  house  upside  down?  Why  then  have 
they  not  the  same  feeling  for  their  neighbour's 
sufferings,  and  why  are  they  not  as  ready  to 
help  them?  Why  is  a  beast  to  be  preferred 
to  their  neighbour?  Do  they  think  that  the 
laws  of  God  were  made  only  for  the  vulgar, 
and  that  every  more  sacred  duty  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  them  ?  Do  they  think  that  the 
law    of   nature    is    so   far   restrained,   as  to  be- 
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long  only  to  their  persons  and  effects;  and, 
that  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  most  perfect 
self-love?  And  do  they  think  that  the  laws  of 
humanity  are  so  stifled  by  self-love,  that  they 
are,  in  consequence^  to  look  upon  other  men 
as  beings  of  a  different  species,  and  as  so  many 
brutes  ? 

I  could  expatiate  more  fully  upon  this  un- 
worthy proceeding,  but  I  forbear,  because  I 
am  conscious  you  are  sensible  of  such  an  indig- 
nity; and  that  I  am,  not  only  by  blood,  but 
by  uniformity  of  sentiment. 

Your  affectionate  brother. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

GANGANELLI,    TO    COUNT    N. 

My  dear  friend. 
As  you  have  now  been  some  weeks  in  retircr 
ment;,  I  hasten  to  inform  you  that  Ganganelli, 
who  has  always  had  the  highest  respect  for  you, 
is  made  cardinal,  and  that  he,  himself,  neither 
knows  how  nor  why. 

There  are  certain  events  in  the  course  of 
our  lives,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given. 
They  are  prepared  by  causes,  and  conducted 
by  circumstances,  but  Providence  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all.  Be  it  as  it  may,  clad  in  purple 
or  not,  I  shall  not  be  the  less  entirely  yours, 
and  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  re- 
ceive you  with   pleasure. 

I  sometimes  feel  my  pulse  to  know  if  I  am 
myself;  surprised  why  fortune,  which  has  raised 
me  to  one  of  the  highest  dignities,  did  not  alight 
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upon  one  of  my  brother  cotemporaries,  who  are 
numerous  and  which  would  have  exactly  suited 
them. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  cardinal^  every  one 
says  it  is  incredible  Ganganelli  should  succeed 
in  getting  the  cardinalship,  without  either  ar- 
tifice, or  his  own  secret  knowledge;  but  I  da 
assure  you   it  is  the  case. 

O  my  books !  O  my  cell !  I  know  what  I 
am  leaving,  but  know  not  what  I  am  going 
to  enter  upon.  O  God !  by  what  numberless 
importunities  will  my  time  be  destroyed !  How 
many  interested  souls  will  come  to  pay  me 
feigned  homage! 

With  respect  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  per- 
severe in  virtue.  When  we  are  truly  virtuous, 
we  are  above  all  dignities;  and  perseverance 
is  promised  to  none  but  him  who  is  distrustful 
of  himself,  and  shuns  opportunities  of  doing 
evil:  he  that  is  presumptuous  must  expect  to 
fall. 

The  reflection  that  my  name,  whenever  I  am 
let  blood,  or  afflicted  with  disease,  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  gazettes,  and  consequently  known 
by  those  nations,  to  the  extent  of  their  circu- 
lation, makes  me  smile  through  compassion. 
Dignities  are  brilliant  snares,  in  which  men 
suffer    themselves    to    be    taken;    but    how   few 
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are  there  who  know  the  disgust  of  greatness. 
Men  are  no  longer  themselves,  and  be  their 
actions  what  they  may,  they  will  always  have 
enemies. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  S.  Gregory 
Nazianzeno,  who,  when  the  populace  crowded 
to  see  him  pass,  fancied  himself  to  be  taken  for 
some  extraordinary  animal.  But  I  cannot,  I 
confess,  accustom  myself  to  this  kind  of  usage  ; 
and  if  this  be  what  they  call  greatness,  I  would 
willingly  bid  it  adieu.  I  look  upon  all  men 
as  brethren,  and  never  experience  greater  plea- 
sure than  when  tha  unfortunate  approach,  and 
speak  to   me. 

It  may  be  said,  that  I  have  the  manners  of 
a  plebeian,  but  I  scorn  the  reproach;  pride  is 
the  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of;  it  is  so  subtle, 
that  it  will  use  every  effort  to  penetrate  my 
soul,  and  take  possession  of  it;  but  I'll  take 
good  care  that  nothing  be  in  me  to  encompass 
me,  and  this  is  the  best  means  to  banish  self- 
love. 

When  you  come  to  see  me,  a  truce  with 
compliments,  as  it  is  a  species  of  merchandise 
I  approve  not  of,  and,  particularly,  when  intro- 
duced by  a  friend.  And,  indeed,  as  visiting 
is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  me,  I  feel,  for 
some    time  afterwards,    insupportable   to   myself. 
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Greatness,  like  tempests,  has  its  clouds,  its  bri^rht- 
iiess,  and  its  whirlwinds;  but  I  wait  for  calm- 
ness and  the  moment  of  serenitj ;  and  as  I  act 
without  reserve,  beg,  more  than  ever,  to  sub- 
scribe myself. 

Your  good  and  faithful  servant^  &c. 
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LETTER  XLVIL 

PAUL    MANUTIUS^    TO    PHILIP    GVALUU 

Owing  to  the  confused  state  of  my  papers^  I 
cannot  find  the  discourse  you  so  earnestly  re- 
quested me  to   send  you^    and  I  fear  it  is  lost. 

I  am  truly  by  far  less  diligent  in  compo- 
sing, than  I  ought  to  be;  and  far  more  care- 
less, than  in  any  thing  else,  in  preserving  what 
I  have   already  composed. 

I  wish  not  the  first  to  be  called  an  error, 
and  that  the  name  of  misfortune,  rather  than 
of  blame  be  attached  to  it,  because  of  the 
hindrance  that  arises,  not  only  from  my  own 
business,  but  that  of  my   friends. 

If  this  excuse  be  not  sufficient,  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  weak  genius,  and  into- 
lerably bad  memory  makes  me  refrain  from 
writing;  and  especially  as  I  hope  for  no  praise^ 
I  wish  not  to  run  the  risk  of  shame. 
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As  to  the  other  fault,  which  is  never  to 
know  what  becomes  of  my  compositions,  I  con- 
fess there  is  something  in  mj  nature  which 
might  be  called  error,  were  it  not  that  the 
quality  of  the  thing  wherein  I  err,  excused 
me,  and  taught  me  to  believe  it  a  sign  of 
understanding  to  take  little  care  of  what,  I 
myself  know,  is  of  little  worth.  Hence,  be 
not  surprised,  that  I  have  no  copy  of  the  dis- 
course. I  will  see  if  any  of  my  friends  have 
it;  and  if,  by  chance,  I  find  it,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  receiving  it  the  next  week  by  post. 
Health! 

P.  S.  Mr.  Bernard  Zane,  who  used  to  visit 
me  in  my  illness,  is  now  come  to  see  me,  and 
he  says  he  has  got  the  discourse,  and  that  he 
will  send  it  me  this  evening;  therefore,  if  he 
keeps  to  his  word,  you  shall  have  it  with  this 
letter. 


^       1       A  DISCOURSE 

ON  THE  FIVE  PARTS  OF  ORATORV. 

If  all  men  were  equally  intelligent  and  equallf 
good,  there  would  be  no  need  of  rhetori^r,  be- 
cause   justice,    by  rae^ns   of  the    understanding, 
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would  be  known  bj  us  all ;  and  by  nieans  of 
goodness^  we  should   all   love  it. 

Rhetoric  was  invented  by  just  and  unjust  men, 
viz.   by  those  who  defended  and  opposed  truth. 

The  defender  of  truth  was  secure,  because 
his  cause  was  j-ust;  but  to  obtain  it,  that  was 
not  sufficient,  it  was  necessary  the  judge  should 
know  it  to  be  so,  and  to  know  it,  understand- 
ing was  necessary,  which,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  not  the  same  in  all ;  but  if  it  were 
the  same  in  all,  every  judge  would  know  what 
was  right,  and  what  was  wrong,  and  therefore 
the  art  of  oratory  would  be  useless  and  need- 
less. 

But  the  just  orator,  that  is  to  say,  he  who 
defended  justice,  from  knowing  himself  to  be 
right,  and  doubting  that  the  judge,  through 
defect  of  understanding,  might  not  comprehend 
it,  was  not  satisfied  with  a  simple  narration, 
therefore  resorted  to  art,  and  first  found  out 
disposition ;  I  say  first,  because  in  a  just  cause^ 
invention  was  not  much  thought  of,  it  appear- 
ing, that  the  particulars  of  the  fact  would  be 
sufficient. 

On  disposition  the  mind  was  much  bent; 
l^ecause  a  confused  narration  instructs  not,  and 
if  not  instructing^  it  cannot  move,  and  if  not 
moving,  it   is   vain. 
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Order  is  what  demonstrates  and  delights.  It  is 
necessary  that  man  should  naturally  love  order, 
because  he  himself  is  nothing  but  order:  our 
mind  is  order  if  we  consider  it  well.  Order 
is  that  body  which  is  subservient  to  the  mind; 
if  we  admire  the   proportion  of  the   figure. 

That  man  then  should  naturally  love  order, 
is  no  wonder^  because  he  is  order^  and  by 
loving  order  he  loves  the  likeness  of  himself; 
and  why  this  order  should  be  wanting  in  man, 
is  wonderful,  because  he  was  formed  by  a 
Master  not  confused,  but  by  one  of  such  e,x- 
quisite  order,  that  from  Him,  as  from  the  first 
idea,  all   orders   are  derived. 

God  created  man  as  he  created  the  world, 
and  as  he  created  first  the  world  with  a  won- 
derful temperature,  so  afterwards,  by  observing 
the  same  order,  he  created  man,  in  order  that 
man  should  resemble  the  world,  and  the  world 
man,   and  both   should  resemble  him. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject,  I  say  that  the 
orator,  judging  art  necessary  through  the  dis- 
parity of  understanding,  thought  to  discover 
that  part  with  which  man  was  most  delighted, 
and  found  out  disposition;  and,  perhaps,  this 
would  not  have  been  found,  had  it  not  been 
from  considering  the  form  of  the  world,  where- 
in   he    perceived  it ;    and    from    considering  the 
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form  of  maiij  he  perceived  it  in  himself.  After 
having  discovered  this  aid  he  went  further, 
not  satisfied  that  the  judge  should  know  the 
truth  only,  he  wished  him  to  know  it  with 
pleasure,  and  thus  found  out  elocution,  which, 
perhaps,  somewhat  less  assists  order,  than  what 
order  assists  invention ;  because  order  might, 
when  long,  weary  the  mind  of  the  judge ;  but 
elocution,  adorned,  refreshes  it,  and  with  new 
pleasure  always  conducts  it  further;  so  that, 
in  love  with  this  harmony,  it  not  only  is  not 
satisfied,  but  always  desires  more. 

It  afterwards  appeared  to  the  same  orator, 
that  invention  could  neither  be  put  in  order, 
nor  order  adorned  without  benefit  of  memory. 
And  because,  though  this  benefit  may  be  na- 
tural, it  is  not  the  same  in  every  one,  but 
greater  in  one  than  another;  he  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  find  out  an  art  to  supply  the 
defect,  and  hence  sprang  local  memory,  in  or- 
der that,  by  referring  to  notes,  our  mind,  as 
admonished,  might  regain  what  it  had  lost; 
and  thus,  from  this  exercise,  it  might  be  ac- 
customed to  preserve  what  it  had  found  out 
by  thinking,  since  use  makes  us  more  apt  to 
execute  our  wills. 

Next  comes  pronunciation.  The  orator  who 
aims  at  pleasing  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  judge, 
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goes  artfully  and  carefully  to  work,  endeavour- 
ing to  compose  and  harmonise  the  voice,  the 
countenance,  the  gesture,  and  to  make  use  of 
those  three  convenient  parts,  according  as  the 
nature  of  the  case   may  require. 

This  conformity,  this  grace,  is,  by  some  rhe- 
toricians, called  pronunciation,  and  by  others 
action ;  and  of  the  five  parts  of  oratory,  though 
it  is  the  last  in  order,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
in  dignity;  nay,  indeed,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Demosthenes,  it  is  the  first;  for  he,  being 
asked  which  was  the  first  part  in  oratory,  re- 
plied action ;  which  was  the  second,  action ; 
which  was  the  third,  action;  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  action  is  the  queen,  and  the  others 
its   servants. 

Thus  much  for  the  just  orator,  let  us  now 
fpeak  of  the  unjust.  Art  is  used  by  both,  but 
with  different  views.  The  just  orator  uses  it 
to  give  intelligence  to  the  judge;  the  unjust 
to  deprive  him  of  it;  and  the  latter  is  as 
ingenious  in  finding  out  means  to  oppose  the 
truth,  as  the  former  is  in  defending  it.  The 
just  fears  the  judge's  ignorance,  and  therefore 
endeavours  to  make  him  intelligent;  the  unjust 
fears  his  goodness,  and  therefore  endeavours  to 
deceive  him ;  the  one  is  anxious  for  the  truth 
to  be  known  as  such,  and  that  it  should  appear 
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to  be  what  it  is  ;  the  other  that  falsehood  should 
be  so  transfigured^  that  it  maj  appear  to  be 
wh  it  it  is  not.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
just  orator  gives  himself  so  little  trouble  about 
invention,  and  why  the  unjust  labours  in  it  more 
abundantly.  The  just  one  has  invention  from 
the  cause  itself,  and  here  it  rests  ;  but  the  un- 
just, not  being  able  to  have  it,  goes  in  search  of 
it  elsewhere 

These  were  the  two  inventors  of  rhetoric, 
which  may  be  the  instrument  both  of  good  and 
evil;  because,  having  arisen  from  two  different 
causes^   it  may    produce  two  different  effects. 

It  is  true,  that  it  is  so  much  more  apt  to  pro- 
duce good  than  evil,  as  it  is  more  easy  to  demon - 
strite  truth  than  falsehood;  because  the  existence 
of  truth  is,  as  it  were^  demonstrated  by  itself,  and 
the  appearance  of  falsehood  comes  from  the  ex- 
terior. Therefore,  whenever  it  happens  that  false- 
hood contends  with  truths  the  contest  is  unequal; 
because  truth  is  of  itself  strong,  and  needs  no  as- 
sistance ;  but  falsehood  being  by  nature  weak  and 
doubtful  of  itself,  takes  foreign  aid,  and  is  armed 
with  art  against  nature :  by  which  it  is  easily  van- 
quished, and  so  much  the  more  easily,  as  that  false- 
hood is  defended  only  by  art,  whereas  truth  is  de- 
fended both  by  art  and  nature ;  rhetoric  being,  as 
I  said  at  the  beginning,  common  to  the  just  orator, 
as  well  as  the  unjust. 
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LETTER  XLVIII. 

CLAUDIUS    TOLMEUS,    TO    APOLLOKIO    FILARETTO. 

Sir, 
From  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  dis- 
^covermg  why  Mr.  Perino  made  those  three 
designs  for  the  alms  box  of  my  Lord  Duke, 
i  «ent  them  to  the  goldsmith  to  be  examined, 
jlind  from  his  seeing  them,  and  understanding 
that  they  \yere  Michaelagnolo*s,  the  whole  mys- 
tery was  quickly  unveiled.  I  was,  therefore, 
informed  yesterday,  that  he  would  not  touch 
Ihem,  alleging  tsyo  reasons ;  the  one  is,  that 
he  wishes  ^ot  to  be  contrasted,  or  stand  in 
competition,  with  Michaelagnolo,  since  he  is 
fully  convinced  that  his  character  would  shame- 
fully suffer ;  and  he  subjoins,  that  he  would, 
if  possible,  avoid  following  the  example  of 
Fetonte,  who  fell  heedlessly  into  disgrace,  and 
is   cut  out   in  one  of  those  crystals. 

The    other     reason    is,    that     Michaelagnolp 
would  feel  himself  injured  for  his  having  roed- 
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died  with  his  work ;  hence^  he  is  determined 
not  to  do  any  thing  to  offend  him^  for  not 
only  he,  but  all  the  painters  adore  hioT  as 
master,   prince,  and  god  of  design. 

It  therefore  appears  to  me,  that  the  same 
thing  is  likely  to  happen  to  this  work,  that 
has  already  happened  to  the  Coan  Venus  which 
was  begun,  and  not  finished  by  Apelles;  no 
one  was  ever  found  that  could  bring  his  mind 
to  do  it. 

Now  on  this  subject  have  I  reasoned  with 
him  in  different  ways,  by  proposing  arguments, 
as  far  as  the  power  of  my  eloquence  enabled 
me,  but  all  in  vain,  so  great  is  the  respect  he 
has   for   Michaelagnolo.  * 

I  requested  him  to  make  me  the  sketches  of 
those  three  designs  which  I  sent  him,  but  he 
will  not  either  finish  the  work,  or  allow  them 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Giovanni.  Therefore,  since  all 
ray  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  the  idea  of 
their  being  the  performance  of  Michaelagnolo 
have  proved  abortive,  you  may,  if  you  please, 
mention  it  to  my  Lord  Duke,  and  if  he  wishes 
me  to  write  to  Michaelagnolo,  begging  him  to 
finish  them,  I  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in  executing 
'  his  request.  In  the  mean  time,  believe  me  with 
all    possible   respect,  to   be,   &c. 

*     Michael  Aagelo. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

THE    ABBOT    METASTASIO,    TO   DE    CHA8TELLEUX, 
KNIGIIT. 

Illustrious  sir. 
Your  anticipating  the  surprise  I  should  ex- 
perience from  the  perusal  of  your  learned  philo- 
sophical treatise  on  the  union  of  music  and  poetry 
is  tolerably  correct,  for  it  is  an  essay  that  suffi- 
ciently manifests  the  extent  of  your  acute,  exact, 
and  sound  judgment,  and  of  the  solid  and  un- 
pedantic  cultivation  of  your  happy  talents. 

There  is  no  Italian,  at  least  within  the  reach 
of  my  knowledge,  that  has  hitherto  brought 
liis  meditations  so  near  the  source  of  that  lively, 
and  delicate  pleasure  which  produces,  and  which 
would  still  more  effectually  produce,  the  system 
of  our  musical   drama. 

The  true,  ingenious,  and  minute  analysis 
which  you  have  made  of  the  rbvme,  or  chiming 
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periods  of  our  airs ;  the  masterly  artifice,  by 
which  you  have  rendered  sensible,  the  obliga- 
tions of  not  submerging  their  principal  motive 
in  the  accessory  ornaments,  using,  however,  the 
touchstone  of  truth,  which,  under  whatever 
pompous  drapery,  should  always  be  found  ;  the 
demonstrated  progression,  by  which,  in  passing 
from  the  simple  to  the  recitative  compound, 
the  natural  alterations  that  arise  from  subduing" 
the  violent  passions  should  be  imitated;  and 
^ther  passages  of  your  said  dissertation,  which 
I  forbear  to  transcribe  here,  are  lamps,  not 
only  valuable  for  their  own  splendor,  but  more 
ttill,  for  the  terrestial  immensity  they  discover 
to  him  who  knows  how  to  use  them  to  l|is 
own  advantage,  in   the   mo«t  distant  travels. 

I  sincerely  rejoice  with  you,  and  protest  my 
^gratitude  due  to  you,  under  the  double  capacity 
of  author  and  Italian.  In  short,  jealous  qf 
the  partiality  of  such  an  enlightened  judge,  I 
could  heartily  wish,  as  a  poet,  that  our  poesy 
would  be  less  envious  of  our  music,  fearful, 
lest  you  should  consider  it  as  the  principal 
object  of  the  drama,  and  attribute  its  advance- 
nit^nt  to  its  being  freed  from  the  fetters  of  the 
other. 

When  music,  revered  sir,  aspires  in  the 
drama^    to    take    the    precedency    of    poesy,    it 
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destroys  both  that  and  itself;  for  it  is  too  great 
an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  dress  is  the 
principal  consideration  in  emulation  of  the  per- 
son for  whom    it  is  intended. 

Throughout  Italy,  my  dramas  are,  by  daily 
experience,  far  more  secure  of  the  public  favor, 
when  recited  by  comics,  than  when  sung  by 
musicians;  and  to  prove  it,  I  know  not  if  the 
choicest  music  of  a  drama  could  be  explained, 
were   it  devoid  of  words. 

The  airs  called  bravura,  which,  by  your 
wonted  custom,  you  too  frequently  condemn, 
are  the  efforts  of  our  music,  to  withdraw  itself 
from  the  empire  of  poetry. 

There  is  no  care  observed  in  such  airs,  of 
either  character,  situation,  affection,  sense,  or 
reason ;  and  by  only  displaying  their  own  riches, 
accompanied  by  a  voice  that  can  imitate  the 
violin,  or  nightingale,  they  have  caused  that 
delight  which  arises  from  wonder  alone;  and 
have  exacted  the  applauses,  which  cannot  with 
propriety  be  denied  to  a  rope  dancer,  when 
he  tries,  by  his  dexterity,  to  exceed  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  public. 

Modern  music  has  so  rebelled  against  poetry, 
that  it  has  neglected  every  true  expression,  and 
treated  words  as  a  servile  fund,  that  is  obliged 
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to  yield  in  spite  of  common  sense,  to  every 
one's  extravagant  caprice. 

Nothing  has  made  the  theatre  more  to  resound, 
than  those  airs  of  bravura,  but  by  their  fas- 
tidious inundation,  have  hastened  its  fall;  yd 
not  until  they  have  caused  that  part  of  the 
drama  to  be  miserably  lacerated,  disfigured,  and 
destroyed,   by   such    ill-timed   rebellion. 

Pleasures,  which  tend  not  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  and  heart,  are  of  short 
duration;  and  men,  as  corporeal,  suffer  them- 
selves, it  is  true,  to  be  easily  surprised  by  the 
vmexpected  pleasing  mechanical  sensations,  but 
never  renounce  the  quality  of  reasonable  be- 
ings. 

in  short,  this  inconvenience  is  now  arrived 
at  such  an  intolerable  pitch,  that  it  will  very 
soon  be  necessary  to  put  this  fugitive  slave  again 
under  that  regulation  which  is  known  to  ren- 
der her   so   beautiful. 

And,  in  order  to  make  dramatic  poetry  satis- 
fied with  that  internal  melody,  which  the  good 
poets  never  fail  to  bestow,  let  it  be  totally  se- 
parated from  music;  and  then  may  the  latter 
go  to  put  the  various  voices  of  a  choir  in 
unison,  to  regulate  the  harmony  of  a  concert, 
or  to  assist  in  the  steps  of  a  dance,  but  never 
more  to  embarrass  the  buskin. 
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1  should  not  thus  abruptly  break  off  reason- 
ing with  you,  did  not  my  necessary  avocations 
deprive  me  of  that  pleasure;  I  trust,  however, 
that  I  have  in  some  measure,  by  what  I  have 
written,  favored  your  propensity,  and  therefore* 
conclude,  with  all  possible  respect,  &c« 
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LETTER  t. 

GANGANELLI,    TO    COUNT    GINORI. 

My  lord. 
My  books,  my  monastic  exercises,  and  my  em- 
ploy, all  militate  against  the  pleasure  I  promise 
myself  in  coming  to  see  you ;  for  the  business  that 
a  monk  has  to  do,  whose  hours  are  interrupted 
either  by  reading  or  praying,  would  prevent 
our  walks  and  amusements;  and  I  am  so  ac- 
customed to  my  hours  of  solitude  and  labor, 
that  I  should  think  I  no  longer  existed,  were 
they  taken  from  me. 

The  pleasure  of  a  monk  consists  solely  in 
solitude,  prayer,  and  study  ;  and  I  prefer  them 
before  all  other  wordly  enjoyments. 

I  greatly  esteem  the  conversation  of  some 
learned  man  or  friend,  because  it  alters  not  the 
distribution  of  my  time;  yet,  I  pretend  not  to 
confine  myself,  like  a  slave,  to  a  minute,  for 
I   always  hold   those  trifles  in    abhorrence^    but 
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am  fond  of  method,  as  I  cannot  see  any  cftier 
'way  of  maintaining  harmony  between  the  mind 
and   senses. 

Where  method  is  wanting,  there  is  no  peace. 
Tranquillity  is  the  daughter  of  regulation,  and 
it  is  that  which  keeps  man  in  the  proper  sphere 
of  his  duty. 

All  the  inanimate  creatures  can  boast  of  ex- 
actness; the  stars  periodically  follow  their  course; 
the  plants  spring  forth  at  their  appointed  time; 
they  know  to  a  moment  the  break  of  day,  and 
also  the  approach  of  nighty  when  darkness 
again  covers   the   face  of  the  earth. 

The  true  philosopher  never  inverts  the  order 
of  time,  unless  he  be  constrained  by  business^ 
or   certain  uses  which   he  cannot  alter. 

I  now  come  to  natural  history,  of  which 
your  lordship  spoke  to  me;  it  is  certain,  we 
have  studied  it  much  less  than  antiquity,  al- 
though  it  is   much  more  useful  to   us. 

Italy,  indeed,  amply  furnishes  matter  to  ex- 
ercise, and  satisfy,  the  curiosity  of  naturalists* 
Many  phenomena  are  to  be  observed  there, 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  and 
which  would  be  looked  upon  as  miracles  by 
many,  who  think  themselves  less  superstitious 
than   the  Italians. 
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•  A  certain  French  abbot,  an  acquaintance  of 
Cardinal  Passionei,  and  who  has  been  here  for 
some  time^  shewed  the  greatest  astonishment  at 
the  manj  marvellous  things  that  nature  pre- 
sented to  his   view. 

I  shall  always  remember  a  walk  we  took 
together  to  the  town  of  Mattei ;  for,  though 
it  was  not  far,  we  were  more  than  ^\e  hours 
on  the  road,  on  account  of  our  frequent  stop- 
pages. 

He  has  a  great  knowledge  of,  and  such  a 
passion  for,  natural  history,  that  every  insect, 
or  little  stone,  attracted  his  attention;  and  it 
was  but  by  force,  that  he  could  be  taken  from 
them.  I  was  really  afraid  he  would  have  be- 
come petrified,  from  his  earnest  consideration 
of  the  stones;  and  I  confess,  I  should  have 
sustained  a  heavy  loss,  because  of  his  agree- 
able and  interesting  conversation.  It  is  he  that 
has  written  against  the  system  of  Buffon.  What 
long  pauses  you  would  have  made,  had  you 
but  enjoyed  his  company. 

With  the  most  lively  gratitude,  and  respect- 
ful attachment,  I  have,  my  lord,  the  honor  to 
be,  &c. 
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LETTER  LI. 

PAUL    MANUTIUS,    TO    CAPTAIN    OLIVA. 

Dear  sir. 
How  to  find  reasons  sufficiently  powerful,  not 
only  to  console  vou,  but  myself  too,  for  the 
shocki|ig  accident  that  has  befallen  your  bro- 
ther 1  know  not,  for  I  always  revered  and  loved 
him,  as  much  as  one  friend  can  do  another, 
because   of   the   rare  qualities    he    possessed. 

Had  he,  at  a  more  mature  period  of  years, 
or  by  the  usual  way,  departed  this  life,  our 
grief  had  been  much  less,  and  more  easily  sup- 
ported. But  when  his  success  had  increased 
with  his  age,  and  his  virtues  attained  to  greater 
perfection,  that  cruel  fortune  should  Iiave  thus 
snatched  him  from  us,  is  to  me  the  most  bitter 
and  distressing  subject   of  grief. 

I  often  ruminate  on  the  things  I  have  read, 
seen,  and  heard,  in    hopes    of  finding  for    this 
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wound  a  wholesome  remedy  ;  but  neither  learn- 
ing, experience,  nor  the  remembrance  of  any 
example  gives  me  pleasure;  and  I  feel,  that 
the  evil  is  of  that  obstinate  nature  as  to  resist 
the  virtue  of  every  medicine. 

What  am  I  then  to  do  ?  And  why  I  am 
writing  to  you  now  I  know  not,  except  it  be 
to  mingle  my  tears  with  yours.  Perhaps,  after 
we  have  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  bitter  com- 
plaints, after  we  have  fetched  many  deep  sighs, 
and  made  great  lamentations,  our  common 
grief  will,  in  part,  be  diminished;  and,  by  the 
assistance  of  time,  which  renders  every  human 
misery  less,  our  minds,  which  are  now  more 
than  usually  disturbed,  will  return  to  their 
former  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Thus 
am  I  pleased  to  hope,  and  at  the  same  time, 
pleased  to   think   that   my  hope   is  not   vain. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  you  intend  to 
spend  this  summer  in  Goito;  and  if  you  still 
retain  the  thoughts,  as  I  lately  understood  from 
you,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  of  indulging  in 
the  sweet  repose  of  solitude,  and  in  that  kind 
of  life,  which  he,  who  knew  better  than  us, 
the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  took  so  much  de- 
light. 

If  these  be  your  intentions,  I  will  endeavour, 
if    possible,   to  detach  from   my  occupations    as 
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tnuch  time  as  will  enable  me  to  enjoy,  for  t^a 
days,  by  way  of  amusement,  that  pleasant  coun- 
try; the  sight  of  which,  I  am  certain,  will 
restore  to  me  part  of  that  vigor  which  I  have 
lost,  by  so  long  an  indulgence  in  melancholy. 
Pray  let  me  know  your  intentions  the  first 
opportunity,  and  in  the  mean  time,  make  my 
respects  acceptable  to  your  other  brother,  and 
condole  with  him  in  my  name,  as  much  as  I 
now  grieve  with  you,  and  shall  continue  so, 
until  time  reconcile  us  both.     God    bless   you. 
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LETTER  LII. 

F^OiM  jtj^e  cp^tents  j^  y^Q^r  il^ter,  I  perceive 
jou  have  experienced  great  pleasure  in  visiting 
the  gentleman's  gallery  of  curiosities;  not  only 
from  the  attention  paid  you  by  the  gentleman 
himself  in  shewing  you  them,  but  from  seeing 
the  horn  of  a  unicorn,  equal  to  ivory  in  white- 
ness  and   resplendency. 

You  can  now  say  that  you  have  seen  a 
unicorn,  so  greatly  celebrated  for  its  most  no- 
ble antidote,  vjz.  that  whatever  poisoned  waters 
it  does  but  touch,  they  are  immediately  di- 
vested of  their  malignity. 

I  rejoice  with  you  on  your  great  consolation, 
and  assure  you  that,  whenever  I  hear  of  any 
thing  which  tends  to  your  comfort,  I  shall 
always   feel  happy. 

I  wish  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  satisfied  at 
all    times,    but    not  deceived,    as  you    certainly 
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are  now,  if  you  believe  iJidi  a  urii'Corn  is  i6 
be  found  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  ra- 
ther a  fabulous  animal.  The  ancient  narturalists 
truly  described  it  as  a  quadruped,  resembling 
a  horse,  with  an  upright  horn  on  its  forehead^ 
two  or  three  feet  long^  twisted  in  a  spiral 
form,    and  pointed  like  a  lance. 

Some  have  accompanied  this  description  with 
a  fabulous  story,  \it.  that  this  animal  has 
great  delight  in  being  in  the  arms  of  virgins; 
and  that  when  pursued  by  the  hunters  for  the 
sake  of  its  precious  horn,  it  flies  for  refuge 
into  their  lap,  in  order  that  it  may  be  taken, 
or  killed  by  them. 

Thes6  are  pretty  stories  indeed  for  moral 
documents  to  be  drawn  from,  but,  in  fact, 
they  are  lies  and  deceits,  and  infatuated  with 
theiii,  as  we  are  from  childhood^  we  find  great 
difficulty  afterwards  in  disbelieving  them. 

Will  you  ask  me  then,  if  what  you  have 
seen  is  a  deception?  Deception,  my  dear  sir, 
depends  not  upon  our  own  eyes,  but  upon  the 
false  relation  of  others.  The  horn  you  have 
seen  is  not  that  of  a  quadruped,  it  is  a  horn 
which  a  very  large  fish  carries  upon  its  nose, 
and  which  is  found  in  the  North  Seas,  but 
chiefly  towards  the  coast  of  Iceland  and  Green- 
land:   it  is  called   Narval^  but  iil  the  Icelandic 
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language  Rhoar.  If  these  horns  be  seen  whole, 
they  are  five,  six,  or  more  feet  long.  They 
equal  ivory  in  whiteness  and  hardness,  and 
are  as  shining  and  heavy;  and  twisted  exactly 
in  the  same  spiral  form  as  you  have  described 
the  horn  to  me :  it  serves^  to  the  above-said 
fish  as  arms  to  defend  itself,  and  combat  with 
the  whale. 

It  is  not  a  common  thing,  now  a-days,  to 
fish  for  these  kind  of  fishes ;  neither  are  their 
horns  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  a  treasure 
among  things  of  value,  since  they  may  be 
found,  either  whole  or  in  pieces,  in  almost 
every  druggist's  shop. 

The  apothecaries  have  adopted  this  horn  in 
medicine,  and  assert  that  its  virtue  is  truly  car- 
diac and  alexipharmic ;  that  is  to  say,  it  resists 
poison,  but  does  not  perform  those  wonders 
that  are  attributed  to  the  unicorn.  Some  wear 
pieces  of  this  horn  about  their  necks,  to  pre- 
serve, them  from  the  noxious  air,  but  this 
must  be  looked   upon  as  a  trifling  business. 

There  is  also  another  quadruped  animal  as 
large  as  an  03^,  which  carries  upon  its  nose  a 
horn,  and  is  called  a  Rhinoceros.  This  horn 
is  of  a  blackish  color,  hard  and  strong,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  of  a  pyramidical  form, 
and    the    point  is   turned  towards  the   head    of 
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the  animal.  There  is  also  another  upon  the 
back^  of  the  same  nature  and  hardness,  but 
not  so  large.  With  the  abov.  said  horn,  it 
renders  itself  formidable  to  the  buffalo,  the  ti- 
ger, and  the  elephant,  with  which  it  often 
engages.  The  Rhinoceros  is  found  in  the  de- 
serts  of  Asia,   Africa,  Siam,   and  China. 

The  above-mentioned  horns  are  used  in  physic, 
and  to  which  are  attributed  the  same  virtue 
as  to  that  of  the  supposed  unicorn,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  horn  of  the  Narval. 

It  is  likewise  said  that,  this  animal  has  a 
tongue  as  rough  as  th^  roughest  file,  and  that 
if,  after  it  has  subdued  another  animal,  it  does 
but  lick  it  with  its  tongue,  it  strips  the  flesh 
off   to  the   bone. 

To  a  tongue  of  this  sort  may  be  compared 
the  tongue  of  flatterers,  that  in  licking  us  with 
ihe  sweetness  of  false  praise,  they,  in  fact,  flay 
us,  for  they  appear  to  caress  our  honor,  but  in 
our  absence  murder  it.  Banish  from  you  those 
rough  tongues,  lest  in  licking,  they  thould  tear 
you,  and  rather  encourage  a  friend  that  kindly 
admonishes,  and  reprehends  you,  and  that  often 
prevents  you  from   being  deceived. 

I  shall  never  flatter  you,  because  I  am,  and 
always  mean  to  be,  your  sincere  friend.     Adieu ! 
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LETTER  LIII. 

LAWRENCE    MAGALOTTI,    TO    MR.  STROZZI, 

When  people  wish  to  obtain  money  from  others, 
application  must  be  made  to  the  priests,  becaiiso 
it  is  either  through  the  art  of.,  the  petitioner, 
or  the  devotion  and  simplicity  of  the  donor, 
that  they   get  more  or   less. 

Besides  thanking  you  for  the  musical  airs 
you  have  sent  me,  it  would  be  gratitude  in  me 
to  applaud  you;  but  I  abstain  from  it,  because, 
as  you  are  conscious  of  my  incapacity  of  judg- 
ing on  compositions  of  that  kind,  you  would 
set  no  value   on  my   commendations. 

I  have  sent,  for  your  inspection,  the  pebblcj 
which  Father  Abbot,  of  Montescalari  has  sent 
me  for  one  of  those  stones  which,  from  their 
resembling  in  figure  an  iron  pike,  are,  by  the 
simpletons,  called  the  souls  of  arrows,  that 
were  buried  in  the  earth,  after  they  had  per- 
formed their  noisv    functions. 
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The  reason  which  Father  Abbot  has  given 
me  for  its  being  in  that  spoilt  shape^,  is^,  that 
it  has  been  long  used  in  striking  fire^  but  I 
look  upon  this  as  vague^  on  account  of  the 
stone  being  different  in  color  and  hardness  from 
all   others   I  have  seen   of  the  kind. 

From  a  wish  to  know  its  real  name^  I  sent 
it  to  the  gallery  to  be  examined,  and  their 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  Bohemian  jasper,  and 
as  surh,  capable  of  receiving  a  beautiful  polish. 
When  you  have  seen  it  give  me  your  opinion, 
as  I,  had  it  been  dug  out  of  better  ground, 
should,  by  words,  crotchets,  and  musical  tones, 
denominate  it  a  jewel. 

I  am,   sir,   &c. 

P.  S.  I  have  received  your  second  parcel  of 
airs,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  which,  I  enlarge 
your  present  with  an  arrow  as  whimsical  as 
the  other,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this 
also  comes  from  Montescalari.  The  following 
piece  of  knowledge  may  be  gained  from  it, 
viz.  that  this  mountain  should  be  used  by  gi- 
ants, to  form  their  batteries,  since  it  was  ful- 
minated by  Jupiter. 

Send  me  another  piece  of  music,  that  I  may, 
with  my  usual  generosity,  make  you  a  present 
of  flowers. 
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LETTER  LIV. 

GANGANELLI,    TO   COUNT    Jf. 

Dear  friend. 
Lest  I  should  be  accused  of  not  keeping  my 
word,  I  have  sent  you,  inclosed,  a  list  of  all 
the  books  which  I  think  necessary  to  furnish 
your  library.  It  is  but  short,  because  I  con- 
ceive great  knowledg-e  is  not  acquired  by  per- 
using man}?  books ;  indeed  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  read  many ;  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  to   read  good  ones. 

The  first  book  which  graces  the  head  of  the 
list,,  is  the  gospel,  being  the  most  sacred  and 
useful ;  and  it  is  but  just  and  right  that  you 
should  make  this  work,  which  is  the  beginning 
and  foundation  of  religion,  the  basis  of  your 
studies.  From  it  you  will  learn  youF  duty  to  God, 
and  what  is  the  wisdom  ajid  goodness  of  that 
mediator,  in  whom  we  place  our  hope,  and  who 
with  his  own  blood,  has  reconciled  earth  witk 
heaven. 
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This  book  was  put  into  jour  hands  when  a 
child,  but  from  the  little  attention  you  paid 
it,  it  will  awaken  new  sentiments   in  your  mind. 

Whenever  you  meditate  on  the  gospel,  with 
that  respect  which  is  due  to  it,  you  will  really 
discern  the  true  word  of  God;  for  none  of 
that  oratorical  emphasis,  the  characteristic  of 
rhetoricians,  or  syllogystic  argument  of  philo- 
sophers is  to  be  found  in  it;  all  is  simplicity; 
all  is  adapted  to  the  human  understanding;  all 
is  divine. 

I  expressly  recommend  to  you  the  reading  of 
St.  Paul's  epistles,  as  they,  besides  inspiring 
you  with  great  aversion  to  false  teachers,  and 
false  devotees,  who,  under  the  mask  of  piety^ 
are  the  ruin  of  many  souls,  will  impress  you 
with  that  universal  charity  which  embraces 
every  thing,  and  which,  more  than  all  the  mas- 
ters of  the  worlds  makes  us  good  fathers,  good 
friends,  and  good  citizens. 

In  the  school  of  the  apostle,  may  be  learned 
the  whole  occonomy  of  religion,  ''  its  lengthy 
breadth,  depth,  and  height,*'  in  short,  the 
super-eminent  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
would  be  universally  adored^  were  it  better 
known,  as  by  means  of  it,  were  created  the 
moral   and  intellectual  worlds. 
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Render  the  psalms,  familiar^,  as  a  work  of 
the  holj  spirit  that  illumines,  and  in  sublimitj 
surpasses  every  poet,  every  orator.  You  must  »ot, 
however,  fatigue  your  mind  by  long  reading,  for 
holy  books  should  be  perused  with  recollectiou 
and  reserve,  because  every  line  furnishes  a 
subject  for  ample  meditation,  and  the  word  of 
God  deserves  every  attention  that  man  can  pay  it. 

Get  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  it  is  a 
book  written  with  his  own  tears,  and  a  work 
from  which  your  heart,  more  than  your  mind,, 
will  receive  nourishment. 

You  must  add  to  this  a  collection  of  the 
beauties  of  the  holy  fathers,  because  you  will 
learn  from  them  that  christian  eloquence  alone 
truly  supports  the  mind,  and  persuades,  that  it 
is  a  thousand  times  more  sublime  than  any 
prophane  discourse;  having  for  its  object  God 
Himself,    the  source  of  a;H   greatness. 

The  Imitazione  is  a  book  full  of  so  much 
imction  and  doctrine  as  not  to  be  disregarded. 
It  is  the  production  of  an  Italian,  viz.  Gersen, 
abbot  of  Vercelli,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
b'eeri  said  against  it.  It  is  a  work  that  is  ca- 
pable of  edifying,  and  giving  consolation  in 
every  state  of  life. 

Get,  also,  the  Introduzione  Alia  Dottrina, 
Cristiana;   it  is  written  hy  the  celebrated  Father 
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Gerdil  Barnabita,  and  cannot  be  too  often  read 
ove;*. 

You  should  mix  tlie  church  history  with 
that  of  empires  and  nations^  but  so  that:,  no 
confusion  arise  in  your  memory  and  ideas.  You 
mu^t  always  preserve  that  perspicuity  necessary 
to  the  understanding,  to  be  able  to  judge  with 
wisdom   and  precision. 

When  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
French  language,  I  would  advise  you  to  read 
Bossuet  on  Universal  History,  and  Pascal's 
Thoughts   on  the  Truth    of  Religion. 

The  Italian  Annals  of  the  Immortal  Mura- 
tpri,  Griannone's  History  of  Naples,  the  Cam- 
paigns of  Don  Carlo  del  Buonimici,  and  the  pe- 
riodical folios  of  Lami  are  works  which  you 
should  read  with  attention,  because  they  will 
learn  you  not  to  decide,   but  to   think  well. 

I  have  not  n^entioraed  books  of  natural  his- 
tory and  antiquity,  as  they  are  things  »hich 
no  one   ought   to  be  ignorant  of. 

You  should  remember,  my  dear  friend,  that 
Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace  trod  tl^e  rery  soil 
which  we  now  tread,  and  breathed  the  same  nir 
which  we  now  breathe;  therefore,  as  country- 
men, we  are  boiind  to  read  their  works,  and 
particularly,  as  they  are  replete  >vith  beauti^\i.^ 
sentences. 
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I  wish  not  to  debar  you  from  reading  our 
modern  poets,  provided,  you  run  tliem  over 
with  precaution,  and  lose  not  yourself  in  their 
labyrinths,  grottos,  and  caves,  as  they  are  im- 
proper places  for  a  christian  mind. 

It    will    be  necessary    you    should    pay    some 
attention  to  the  Heathen  deities,  which,  although 
but    fictions,    are   very    often    wont    to    lead    to 
something  real.     But   I  should   be   much   better 
pleased    to    see    in    your    hands    the    letters    of 
Plinj^   and   the   Thoughts  of   Marcus    Aurelius 
and  Seneca,  for  you  will  find  in  them  sentiments 
of  humanity,  which  cannot  be  too  well  digested. 
Here  then,    my  friend,  is  to   what   I  have   re- 
duced your  library,  persuaded,  that  books  ought 
to    be    kept  for  their  proper   use,    and    not    for 
ostentation.     You  may,    however,  add  to  it  the 
Letters  of  Bentivoglio^,  but  I  will  not  that  you 
should  have   either   legends    or  mystical    works. 
You    will    find    the    holy    principles    in    the 
Ecclesiastical    history,    and    what    is    related    of 
them  by  apocryphal  writers,  wilL  perhaps,  serve 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to   make  you   doubt 
the   miracles  recorded  therein,  and  diminish   the 
respect   due.     Great    men   should    not   be    seen, 
but    in    great  things;    and  truth  wants   no    as- 
•istance  to  make  it  respected. 
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The  reason  why  I  have  taken  no  notice  of 
books  of  philosophy,  is,  that  I  wish  not  to 
refer  to  school  to  adopt  systems  and  questions, 
fearful,  lest  you  should  take  up  some  whim- 
sical opinion;  when  to  judge  impartially,  re- 
quires no  school  sentiment.  Philosophy  has 
favored  the  birth  of  sophistry  more  than  of 
reason;  for,  it  is  deemed  sufficient,  to  be  a  true 
philosopher,  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  heavens  and  earth,  and  a  clear  and  precise 
idea  of  one's  own  duty,  origin,   and  end. 

Have  these  great  objects  always  before  you 
in  your  exercises  and  letters,  and  when  you 
shall  have  decided  on  the  election  of  your 
state,  the  means  of  instruction  on  that  which 
has  a  relation  to  the  same,  will  then  appear  to 
you. 

Good  night,  for  my  fingers  are  cramped;  and 
my  head,  wearied  with  the  labor  of  a  whole 
day,  constrains  me  to  conclude.  Nothing  now, 
but  my  heart,  which  is  always  vigorous,  en- 
ables  me  to   assure  you  how   much  I  am,    &c. 
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LETTER  LV. 

FRANCIS    ALGAROTTl,    TO    MR.    N. 

Sir, 
Had  Lucan^  who  has  described  the  achievements 
of  the  greatest  captains  that  ever  lived,  and 
who  turned  a  great  part  of  Cesar's  commentaries 
into  verse,  not  shewn  himself  in  some  measure 
skilled,  in  the  art  of  war,  he  would  have 
been  guilty  of  censure.  But  still  he  has  com- 
mitted an  error,  in  revising  in  this  historical  poet, 
the  beautiful  plan  of  the  war  against  Afranius 
and  Petrcjus,  and  the  great  care  taken  on  the 
day    of  Pharsalia,  against  Pompey's  cavalry. 

Lucan  is  a  portrait  painter,  and  from  the 
handsome  figures  he  had  to  draw,  has  made 
many  fine  faces.  But  Homer,  who  drew  every 
richness  from  the  treasury  of  his  fancy,  is  wor- 
thy of  other  praise,  because  he  knew  how  to 
imagine    such    as    he   made,    to   be    fine    faces. 
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He  has  also  given  many  brilliant  proofs  of  his 
knowledge   in  the  art  of  war. 

I  presume  jou  know  how  they  wished  Philip 
to  take  from  Homer  the  order  of  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  which  subdued  so  many  nations, 
and  yielded  only  to  the  Roman  legion;  and 
how  they  wished  xilexander  to  take  Homer  for 
a  companion  and  counsellor,  in  the  conquest  of 
Asia,   and   the   world. 

But  you  will  think,  perhaps,  that  the  mili- 
tary glory  of  this  sovereign  poet  is  increased, 
by  the  voices  of  the  enamoured,  and  which, 
he  at  all  times  had,  and  which  the  learned, 
and  particularly  the  Greeks,  may  see  in  his 
verses  to  be   really  true. 

Now  to  this  I  should  not  know  what  to  say, 
generally  speaking;  yet  he  has  certainly  too  much 
pedantry  who  expects  to  find  every  thing  in  this 
ocean  of  poetry.  But  the  fact  is,  that  Marshal 
Puysegur  who  was  not  a  Greek,  ranks  Homer 
the  first  of  military  writers,  and  otherwise  thinks 
him  not  unworthy  of  his  observation. 

Amongst  other  things,  he  remarks  how  Ho- 
mer, with  the  greatest  reason,  puts  as  a  charac- 
teristic sign  of  discipline,  the  silence  which  the 
Greek  army  observed  in  their  march;  whilst 
among  the  undisciplined  Asiatics  were  nought 
but   riot  and   confusion. 
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He  extols  the  poet  for  having  known  the 
power  of  close  order,  when  spears  support 
spears,  helmets  touch  helmets,  and  shields  rest 
on  shields;  and  for  noticing  the  division  Achilles 
made  of  his  men  into  companies  of  five  hun- 
dred each,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
cohorts,    and  now  is   of  the  battalions. 

Neither  can  he  sufficiently  commend  the  camp 
which,  for  to  cover  the  army  and  ships  from 
the  enemy's  sallies,  Nestor  had  hemmed  in  with 
a  good  ditch,  and  a  trench  flanked  with  towers. 
And  he  concludes  with  saying  that  he  cannot 
believe  but  that  Homer  was  engaged  in  many 
martial  factions,  since  he  has  reasoned  so  well 
on  the  trade  of  arms. 

At  first,  when  1  read  the  many  things  that 
Puysegur  observes  on  Homer,  I  fully  expected 
he  would  have  said  something  on  the  military 
knowledge  of  Virgil,  but  of  him  not  even  a 
word:  yet  he  certainly  merited,  at  least,  if  not 
a   chapter   a -part,    some  observations. 

Virgil  is  inferior  to  Homer  in  imagination 
and  invention,  but  not  in  knowledge,  for  he 
knows  how  to  illuminate  his  poem;  and  many 
are  the  places  where  he  shews  the  utmost  skill 
in   military  science. 

The  camp,  wherein  iEneas,  after  landing  in 
Italy,  had  placed  his  men  when  he  went  into 
the    country   of  Evander  and   Tuscany,   to    ask 
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ass^'  tance  against  Turnus  and  Latium,  who  had 
made  war  with  him,  was  fortified  according  to 
the  rules  of  art.  On  one  side  it  was  defended 
by  the  Tiber: 

^nead»  duri  murorum  in  parte  sinistra 

Opposuere  aciera,  nam  dextra  cingitur  amni.         Lib.  9 

The  Trojans  boldly  on  the  walls  advance. 
And  to  the  left  array'd  in  battle  stand 
T'oppose  the  foe;  the  Tiber  guards  the  right. 

On  the  other  it  was  ditched^  and  fortified  with 
a  good  trench  flanked  with   towers: 

Ingentesque  tenent  Fossas,  et  turribus  altis 

Stant  moesti.  Ibid. 

And  some  in  trenches,  some  on   turrets  stand. 
With  grief  o'erwhelmed,  &c. 

In  the  neigbourhood  of  the  camp  was  a 
height^  taken  very  opportunely  by  iEneas,  and 
fortified  with  a  wooden  tower^  which,  after  the 
manner  of  an  advanced  post,  defended  the  camp, 
commanded  the  country,  and  could  give  the 
alarm   on  the   approach   of  the   enemy. 

Turris  erat  vasto  suspectu,  et  poQtibus  altis 
Opportuna  loco:  Ibid. 

On  ground  adapted   to  the  art  of  war, 

There  stood  a  tower  of  height  immense  in  view. 

With  tiering  stages  reared  up  aloft. 
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Tlie  Trojans  were  ordered  to  keep  within 
the  trenches  until  the  return  of  ^Eneas  with 
jreinforcements ;  in  shorty  to  act  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  do  nothing  in  the  open  fiekl, 
unlil  the  event  of  the  day;  and^  indeed  iEneas 
could  have  adopted  no  better  pian  in  such  a 
conjuncture. 

Kamqwe  ita  discedens  pra?ceperat  optimis  armis 

jEneas:  si  qua  interea  fortuna  fitisset, 

Ne  struere   auderent  aciem,  neu   credere  canipo ; 

Castra  raodo,  et  tutos  servareut  aggerc  inuros.  Ibiil. 

Such   Was  th'advice  Umt  wsc   .^^.neas  gave, 
When  to  his  troops  he  bade  a  short  adieu. 
If  iu  the  mean  time  chance  of  war  befal 
Engage  them   not,   nor  dare  to  take   the  field, 
But  only  guard  the  camp,  and  walls  secure. 

Turnus,  on  the  contrary,  seeing  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity, and  knowing  his  force  to  be  superior 
acts  on  the  offensive,  and  determines  to  take 
advantage  of  ^Eneas*  absence,  by  assailing  the 
enemy  without  a  leader. 

'Turne  quod,  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 

Auderef^,  volvend?-  dipis  en  attulit  uHro. 

^neas,  urbe  et   sociis  et  classe  .relicta, 

Sceptra  palatini,  sedemque  petit  Evandri. 

Net  satis;   extremas  coriti   penctravit  ad  urbes, 

Lydorumque  manum,  coJlectos  armat  agrestes. 

Quid  dubitas  ?  Nunc  tempus  equos,  nunc  poscere  currus, 

Rumpe  moras  omnes,  et  turbata  arripe  Caitra.       Ibid. 
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Time  hath,  0   Turnus,   of  itself  produc'd 
What  from  the  gods  thou  couldest  ne'er  obtain, 
^neas  now's   imploring  foreign  aid, 
And  left  to  thee  a  prey  (didst  thou  but  know) 
His  wails,   his  ships,  and  all  his  warriors  too. 
He  to   Evander's  realms  hath  bent  his  way. 
From  thence  to  Etruria's  distant  town  proceeds, 
To  raise  new  corps  to  reinforce  his  lines. 
And  thou  art  here  amusing,  now  that  need 
Demands  both  arms,  and  exjecution  prompt. 
Why  not  hear  down  upon  his  lines  with  speed. 
And  storm  his  camp,  while  in  disorder  thrown? 

The  first  thing  they  do,  is  to  throw  fire- 
brands to  drive  the  Trojans  from  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  set  their  ships  on  fire;  for  they 
were  laying  close  to  the  camp,  as  in  a  very 
strong  wet  dock,  which  was  formed  by  an 
arm  of  the  trench  of  the  same  camp;  and 
this,  notwithstanding,  is  done  by  the  Latins, 
to  set  them  on   fire. 

Classem  qua;  lateri  castronim  adjuncta  latebat, 

Aggeribus  septam  circum  fluvialibus  undis 

Invadit;  sociosque  incendia  poscit  ovantes: 

Atque  manum  pinu  flagranti  fer\-idus  implet.  Ibid. 

Nigh  to  the  camp,  around  with  ramparts  fenc'd 
And  river  streams,  their  fleet  concealed  lay. 
Which  he  at  lait  assails,  and  loudly  calls 
For  brands;  no  sooner  brought,  than  eagerly 
He  grasps,  and  straight  the  bold  example  sets. 

Having    spent    a    great    part  of    the  day    in 
this    enterprise,   they    defer  the    attack    of   the 
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camp   until  the  next  morning,  and  in  the  mean 
time  make  everj  necessavj  arrangement. 

Tiirntis  brings  up  his  whole  force;,  and  be- 
sieges it  on  all  sides.  He  stations  picquets  of 
cavalry  before  the  gates  of  the  Trojan  camp, 
under  the  command  of  Messapus^  and  ordered 
them  to  light  up  great  fires  that  they  might 
see  what  the  enemy  was  doing.  And  behind 
these,  he  places  fourteen  edmpanies,  of  an  hun- 
dred men  each,  who  were  to  relieve  each  other, 
go  ihe  rounds,  and  mount  guard  by  turns  all 
night,    in   front   of  the   Latin  army. 


Nunc  adeo,   melior  quoiiiam  pars  acta   diei. 

Quod  superest,   licti   bene  gestls  corpora  rebus 

Procurate,  viri,   ct  piiguaiii   sperate  parati. 

Irterea  vigilum  excubils  obsidere  portas 

Cura   datur  Mcssapo>   et  maeiiia  eingere  fiamtnis« 

Br»  scptem^tuli,  micros  qui   mih'te  fervent, 

Delecti;  ast   illos  ccnteiii   quenique  sequuiitur 

Purpur.ei  cristis  juveues,  auroque  corusci. 

Discurruat.  varianlque   vices,  &c.  IbidL 

Yourselves  refresh,  now   that  the  western  sea 

Receives  the  solar  ray,   and  all  oar  toil 

Has  with  success  been  crown 'd;   in  what  remains. 

My  vahant  nien,  prepare,  and    wait   the  fij^ht. 

Kefice  to  Meswapus  'i»  the  diarge  assign'd 

To  place  around  their  walls>   and  at  their  gates. 

Guards,   sentinels,   and  fires;   and  fourteen  men, 

Rutulians  all   by  birth,   are  cho§en   ©ut 

For  this-   great  enterpriscii    and  eacli  of  whom 

Au  hundred  youth»  couuisEttids,,  who  marching,  waTe 
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Their  purple  plumes,  beset  with  spaugled  gold. 
These  'round  the  walls  patrole,   and  then  by  tarn* 
Mount  guard,  &c. 

The  Trojans,  on  their  part  are  making  everj 
preparation  for  the  defence,  by  reinforcing  the 
gates,  and  uniting  their  communications  within 
the  works  of  the  camp. 

Hsec  super  e  vallo  prospectant  Trees  et  armis 
Alta  tenent;  nee  non  trepidi  formidine  portas 
F.xpiorant;  pontesque  et  propugnacula  jungunt.  Ibid- 

These  scenes  the  Trojans  from  the  walls  survey. 
Who,  arm'd  through  fear,  their  gates  with  strictness  guard. 
And  bulwarks  join,  by   bridges  thrown  across. 

On  the  break  of  day  Turnus  gives  the  signal 
for  the  assault,  which  was  executed  with  as 
much  good  order  as  if  it  had  been  done  by 
Poliprcetes  or  Vauban.  The  Latins  advanced 
the  target  fence,  and  prepared  to  fill  up  the 
trenches,  and  demolish  the  ramparts.  Others 
endeavoured  to  scale  the  walls  where  they  saw 
them  weakly   defended. 

The  Latins  being  repulsed  by  tlie  courage 
and  valour  of  the  Trojans,  threw  their  darts 
at  a  distance  to  clear  the  enemy  from  the  walls, 
and  the  better  to  renew  the  assault.  But  the 
principal  attack  is  at  the  advanced  post  of  the 
camp,  where  Turnus  himself  is  found  in  person. 
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and    where    the    highest    wooden    tower    stood;, 
and  which   he   attempted  to  set   on  fire. 

At  tuba  terribilem  sonitum  procul  jere  canoro 

Increpnit.     Sequitur  clamor,  ccelumqiie  remugit. 

Accelerant  acta  pariter  testiidine  Volsci. 

Et  fossas  implere  parant,  ac  vellere  vallum. 

Queerunt  pars  aditum,  et  scalis  ascendere  muros, 

Qua  rara  est  acies,   interlucetque  corona 

Non  tarn  spissa  viris.     Telorum  effundere  contra 

Orane  genus  Teucri.  Ibid- 

With  brazen  sounds  the  trumpets  from  afar. 
To  arms,  to  arms,  invite.     The  loud  acclaim 
Ensues,  and  heaven  the  clamorous  din  rebounds. 
Beneath  their  shields,  the  Volcians  straightway  now 
Prepared  to  fill  the  deepeu'd  trenches  up, 
And   with  the  ground  the  ramparts  even  lay. 
The  hostile  eye  the  circling"  wall  explores, 
And  there  in  haste  the  scaling  ladders  fix'd. 
Where  weak  resistance  meets  the  bold  attempt. 
By  long  experience  taught,  the  Trojans  then 
Down  on  their  foes  their  missive  weapons  threw, 
And  backwards  push'd  them  with  their  sturdy  poles. 


-Xec  curant  caeco  contendere  Marti 


Amplius  audaces  Rutuli;  sed  pellere  vallo 

Missilibus  certant.  Ibid. 

Nor  do  the  Rutulians  longer  care  to  fight 
Behind  their  shields,  but  from  the  ramparts  high 
With  missive  weapons  strive  to  beat  them  down. 

Turris  erat  vasto  suspcctu,  et  pontibus  altis 
Opportuna  loco  :  summis  quam  viribus  omnes 
Expugnare  Itali,  summaque  evertcre  opum  vi 
Certabant:     Troes  contra  defen4ere  Saxis, 
Perque  cavas  densi  tela  intorquere  fenestras 
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Princcps  ardenlem  conjecit  lampada  Turnus. 

Et  flammam  afflixit  lateri,  &c.  Ibi4. 

On  ground   adapted  to  the  art  of  war. 

There  stood  a  tower  of  height  immense   in  view, 

With  tiering  stages  reared  up  aloft; 

Which,  from  without,  the  Latins  strove  to  storm, 

And,  from  within,  the  Trojaas  to  defend. 

Each  with  full  energy  of  might  assail'd. 

Until  by  Turnus  from  the  van  was  toss'd 

A  blazing  brand;    and  to  the  tower  fix'd 

The  flaming  mischief,  &c. 

The  Trojans,  decisively  to  repair  so  grievous 
a  losS;,  sally  out  from  another  part,  and  harass 
the  Latins.  Turnus  hastens  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  the  enemy  afforded  him,  by 
going  out  on  the  plain.  He  attacks  them,  routs, 
pursues,  and  enters  with  them  into  the  camp. 
Here  he  performs  those  prodigies  of  valor, 
which  are  imitated  by  those  vaporing  Parisians, 
and  darted  into  the  Tiber,  as  they  do  into  the 
Seine,  and  escapes  in  safety  to   his   friends. 

But  if  Turnus,  in  this  conjuncture,  had  acted 
cooly,  and  instead  of  giving  the  reins  to  his 
valor  he  had  bethought,  says  the  poet,  of  open- 
ing the  camp  door,  and  letting  the  Latins  in, 
that  day  would  have  been  the  last  to  the  Tro- 
jan race; 

Fandarus,  et  Bitias,  Idaeo  Alcanore  creti> 
does  Jovis  ediii;sit  luco  sylvestris  Hiera, 
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Abietibus  juvenes  patriis  et  moatibus  aequog, 

Portam,  quae  ducis  iraperio  commissa,  reclttdunt, 

Freti  armis;    ultroque  invitant  maenibus  hostera.       Ibid. 

Pandarus  and  Bitias,   both  Alcanor's  sons, 
Wbom  sylvan  Hiera  to  ker  husband  bare 
On  Ida's  mount,  tall  as  the  firs  that  grew 
Upon  their  natiye  soil,  trusting  in  their  arms, 
The  gate  threw  open  wide,  of  which  the  charge 
Was  by  the  Trojan  chief  to  them  assign'd. 
And  from  the  ramparts  dar'd  the  foe  to  fight. 

Irrumpunt,  aditus  Rutuli  ut  videre  patentes. 
Continuo  Quercens,  et  pulcher  Equicolus  armis, 
Et  praceps  animi  Tmarus,  et  Mavortius  Hemon, 
Agminibus  totis  aut  versa  terga  dedere. 
Ant  ipso  portJB  possuere  in  limine  vitam. 
Turn  magis  increscunt  animis  discordibus  ircej 
Et  jam  collect i  Troes  glomerantur  eodem, 
Et  conferre  manum,  et  procurrere  longius  audent. 
Ductori  Turno,  diversa  in  parte  furenti, 
Turbantique  viros,  perfertur  nuncius:  hostem 
Fervere  csede  nova,  et  portas  praebere  patentes. 
Deserit  inceptura,  atque  immani  concitus  ira, 
Dardaniam  ruit  ad  portam,  &c. 

Soon  as  the  creeking  hinge  to  them  announc'd 
A  passage  free,  the  Rutulians  all  rush'd  in; 
And  Quercens  first,  and  close  upon  his  heel* 
Equic'Ius  press'd,  push'd  on  by  Tmarus  bold. 
By  martial  Hasmon  too,  and  all  the  troops: 
But  by  the  Trojans  either  routed  were. 
Or  at  the  threshold  of  the  gate  cut  down. 
Then  grew  more  fierce  the  hostile  minds  within^ 
And  thither  flock'd  their  thick  embodied  troops 
Bent  on  the  foe  to  vent  their  'vengeful  spite. 
To  Turnus  while  engag'd  in  fight  elsewhere 
The  n«w«  is  brought,  that  wide  the  Trojan*  had 
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Their  gate  thrown  ope,  and  'mong  his  men  let  slip 
Bellona's  dogs  of  war.     At  this  he  quits 
His  present  enterprise,  and  to  their  gate 
Directly  rush'd,  by  hideous  rage  impell'd. 

Hie  Mars  armipotens  aniinum  viresque  Latinis 
Addidit,  et  slimulos  acres  sub  pectore  vertit; 
Inimisitque  fugam  teucris,  atrumque  timorem.  Ibid. 

Here  Mars  the  Latin  troops  new  courage  gave, 
Like  as  the  rider  to  his  horse  applies 
The  galling  spur  to  raise  hi*  mettle  up: 
And  flight  and  terror  on  the  Trojans  threw. 

Ast  alios  secum  includit,  recipitque  ruentes. 
Demens!  qui  Rutulum  in  medio  non  agmine  regent 
Viderit  irrumpentera,  ultroque  incluserit  urbi; 
Immanem  veluti  pecora  inter  inertia  tigrira.  Ibid* 

He  many  friends,  who   in  the  crowd  remain'd. 
Thro'  haste  shut  out,  and  with  himself  inclos'd 
Great  numbers  of  the  foe,  but  mark'd  not  there 
The  Rutulian  prince,  who  dire  destruction  dealt 
Among  his  troops,   like  as  the  tiger  bold 
With  ruthless  jaw  plays  havoc  in  the  flocks. 

Et,  si  continue  victorem  ea  cura  subisset, 
Rumpere  claustra  manu,  sociosque  immittere  portis; 
Ultimus  ille  dies  hello  gentique  fuisset:  Ibid. 

And  if  the  victor  had  but  then  the  gate 
Thrown  open  wide,   and  thus  his  friends  let  in. 
That  day  the  Trojan  race  and  war  had  ceas'd. 

After  such  successes,  ^Eneas  arrives^  in  an 
armed  vessel,  by  sea,  with  reinforcements  from 
Tuscany,  chiefly  cavalry,  which  was  very  much 
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wanted  in  the  Trojan  army.  He  lands  in  spite 
of  Turnus^  and  soon  changes  the  face  of  the 
war   from    defensive  to  offensive. 

The  Trojans  no  longer  keep  within  the  camp, 
but  issue  forth,  and  march  to  besiege  the  city 
of  the  Latin  king.  The  order  of  march  was 
directed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  they  had  to  pass.  The  ground 
lying  between  the  city  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
Trojan  camp,  being  partly  mountainous  and 
partly  level,  iEneas,  with  the  infantry,  marches 
over  the  mountains,  and  sends  the  cavalry  through 
t,he  plain  to  scour  the  country,  and  engage  the 
enemy, 

-3^1neas,  ut  fama  fidem,  raissique  reportant 
Expioratores,  equitura  levia  improbus  arma 
Praemisit,  quaterent  campos :  ipse  ardiia  raoulis 
Per  dcserta  jugo  properans  adventat  ad  urbera.         Lib%  11. 

Fame  and  the  scouts  report  ^Eneas  has 
His  light-arm^d  horse  along  the  Tallies  sent 
To  scour  the  plains,   while  he  himself  has  o'er 
The  mountain's  top  advanc'd,  and  with  his  men. 
Against  the  town,  the  bro^y,  with  speed,  descends. 

Turnus,  to  foil  his  cunning,  marches  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  infantry  over  the  mountains 
to  meet  iEneas.  And,  as  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  country,  intends  to  get  possession^-^of  the 
defiles  of  the  wood,  and  stop  him  from  gaining 
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the  heights,  and  by  this  favorable  situation  to 
fight  and  defeat  him.  At  the  same  time,  he 
orders  Camilla,  Messapus,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  cavahy  to  march  through  tlie  plains  to 
meet  the  enemy's  horse,  and  engage  them  while 
he   should  attack  iEneas: 


Furla   paro  belli  convexo   in  tramite  sylvae, 

Ut   bivias  arraato   obsidam  milite   fauees. 

Tu  tyrrhenum   equitem  collatis  excipe  «ignis: 

Tecum  acer   Messapus  erit,  turmaeque  Latlnae 

Tiburtique  manus :  ducis  et  tu   concipe  curam. 

Sic  ait,  et  paribus  Messapum  ia  prcelia  dicti« 

Hortatur,  sociosque  duces,  et  pergit  ia  hostem. 

Est  curvo   aufractu  valiis,  accommoda  fraudi, 

Armoruraque  dolis;  quaiii  densis  frondibus  atrum 

Urget  utrinque   latus;    tenuis  quo  seraita  ducit, 

Angustasque  ferunt  fauces,  aditusque   maligni. 

Hanc  super,   in  speculis,  .summoque  in  vertice  montis, 

PJanities  iguota  jacet,  tutique  receptus : 

Sen  dextrS.  lasvaque  velis  occurrere  pugnas 

Sive  instate  jugis,  et  g^randia  volvere  Saxa, — 

Hue  juvenis  notS.  fertur  regione  viarum 

Arripuibjue   locum,  et  sjivis  insedit  iuiquis.  Ibid* 

To  foil  his  cunning,  my  intention  is 
Near  that  defile  in  yonder  wood  to  place 
All  arm'd  battalion,  where  the  two  ways  meet. 
Do  thou  the   Tuscan  horse  but  close  engage. 
The  brave   Messapus,  and  the  Latin  troops. 
With  those  of  Corax,  and  Catillus  too. 
Shall  join  thee  in  th'attack  j   but  over  them 
The  general's  charge  assume.     Thus  having  said 
He  in  like  terms  exhorts  Messapus,  and 
The  other  chiefs,  to  each  their  station  take^ 
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And  *gainst  the  foe  he  onwardg  speeds  his  march. 

Between  two  hranches  of  the  mountain,  lies 

A  winding  vale,  on  either  side  kidos'd 

With  gloomy  woods,  of  hiding  places  full. 

And  well  adapted  for  the  wiles  of  war; 

But  bad's  th'access; —  a  scanty  path   conveys. 

Thro'  dark  defiles  malignant  passes  lead. 

High  o'er  the  summit  of  the  mountain's  brow 

Concealed  lies  a  plain,  a  safe  resort. 

If  right  or  left  you  choose  the  foe  t'attack, 

Or  on  his  head  the  ponderous  rock  to  roll 

In  his  ascent.     Hither  the  well-known  path 

Young  Turnus  takes  in  haste,  and  on  the  post 

With  expedition  seiz'd,   where  ambush'd  he 

Insidious  lays,  and  anxious  waits  the  foe. 

The  cavalry  met  on  the  plain,  disposed  here 
and  there  in  order  of  squadrons^,  and  being 
come  within  the  distance  of  bow  shot,  they 
commenced  throwing  darts  at  each  other;  and 
after  various  skirmishes,  in  which  sometimes 
one,  and  sometimes  the  other  gave  way,  they 
front  about  together,  and  an  obstinate  battle 
ensues. 

This  is  lively  painted  by  Virgil,  and  with 
a  coloring  peculiarly  his  own;  whereas  Homer 
makes  not  the  least  mention  of  the  engagements 
of  the  cavalry,  but  only  of  the  infantry  ancj 
the  chariots. 

Finally,  after  the  death  of  Camilla,  the 
Iroop,^  which  was  under  her  command,  fled  sud- 
denly from  the  camp,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
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Latin  cavalry  soon  followed  its  example.  The 
Trojans  being  in  their  rear,  pursue  them  even 
to  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  news  reaches 
Turnus,  and  being  in  the  front  of  iEneas,  he 
determines  upon  an  immediate  retreat,  lest 
he  should  be  taken  in  the  rear  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  between  the  two,  be  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  city. 

iEneas  marches  freely  through  the  passes  lately 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  from  the  heights 
sees  his  cavalry  already  victorious  on  the  plain; 
and  thus,  at  the  same  time  with  Turnus,  takes 
up  his  ground  in  the  evening  before  the  city, 
and  fortifies  his  camp.  From  which  he  after- 
wards sallies  out  to  engage  Turnus  hand  to 
hand,  and  thus  ends  the  war,   and  the  iEneid. 

At  manus  interea  muris  Trojana  propinquat, 
Etrusciqne  duces,  equitumque  exercitus  omnis; 
Compositt  Dumero  in  turraas  Ibid. 

Mean  while  the  Trojan  host  the  walls  approach, 
And  Tuscan  chiefs,  with  all  their  troops  of  horse 
In  order  ranged,  &c. 

Jamque  intra  j  actum  teli  progressHS  uterqne 
Sabstiterat :  subito  erumpunt  clamore,  frementesque 
Exhortantur  equos:  furdunt  simul  undique  tela 
Crebra,  nivis  ritu;  coelumque  obtexitur  umbra.  Ibid.. 

Soon  as  the  ranks  within  a  javelin's  throw 
In  front  advanc'd,  each  army  made  a  balt^ 
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And  with   united   voice  to  heaven  raised 

The  whoop  of  war,  and  cheer'd  their  sprightly  steeds. 

Now  from  all  quarters  flew  thick  showers  of  darts. 

Like  as  the  snow  in  fleecy  flzlkes  descends, 

And,  by  their  shade,  the  face  of  day  ohsciir'd. 

Bis  Tusci  Rutidos  egere  ad  m£enia  versos: 
Bis  reject!  armis  respectant  terga  tegentes. 
Tertia  sed  postquam  congress!  in  prselia,  totas 
IrapUcuere  inter  se  acies,  legitque  virura   vir;  Ibid. 

Tho'  twice  the  Tuscans  the  Rutuhans  drove. 
Twice  on  their  foes  the  Rutulians   fac'd  about. 
And  in  their  turn  the  Tnscans  put  to  flight. 
But  in  the  third    attack  both  armies  mix'd^ 
And  then  sad  havoc  in  the  ranks  ensued. 
For  man  with  man  his  strength  and  prowess  try'd. 

Prima  fugit*  ddmini  amissa,  leyls  ala  Camillas; 
Torbati  fugiunt  Rutuli;  fugit  acer  Atinas; 
Disjcctique  duces,  desolatique  manipH 
Tuta  petunt,  et  equis  aversi  ad  masnia  tendunt.        Ibid. 

Soon  as  Camilla  in  her  breast  receiv'd 

The  deadly  spear,  her  light-arm'd  wing  gave  way; 

Hence  in  confusion  the   Rutulians  fly,   and 

Valiant  Attinas  too;  the  worsted  chiefs, 

With  their  disconsolate  troops,  for  safety  spur 

Their  mettled  steeds,  and  gallop  to  the  town. 

Interea  Turnum  in  sylvis  ssevissiraus  implet 
Nuncius,  et  juveni  ingentem  fert  acca  tuniultura : 
Deletas  Volscoruin  acies,  cecidisse  Camillam, 
Ingruere  infensos  hostes,  et  Marte  secundo 
Omnia  corripuisse;  metum  jam  ad  masnia  ferri. 
Ille  furens  (nam  sseva  Jovis  sic  numina  poscunt) 
Deserit  obsessos  coUes,  nemora  aspera  linqult, 
Tix  e  conspoctu  exierat,  campumque  tenebat. 
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Cum  pater  ^Eneas,  saltus   ingressus  apertos, 

^xuperatque  jugum^   sylv&que  eva<!it  opaca ; 

?ic   ambu   ad  muros  rapidi,   totoque  feruntur 

Agniiue;   nee  longis  inter   se  passibus  absunt. 

At  simul  yEneas  fumantes  pulvere  carapo* 

Prospexit  longe,   &c,  Ibidi 

While   ambush'd  in  the  woods  young  Turnus  lay, 
To  him  the  dreadful  tidings  Acca  brings, 
That  Queen  Camilla  was  in  battle  slain ; 
And  all  the  Volsc'an  troops  in  pieces  cut : 
The  'vengeful  foes  with  furious  onset  had 
By  prosperous  war  possessed  themselves  of  all, 
And  the  whole  town  in  consternation  thrown. 
Inllam'd  with  wrath  (for  so  Jove's  will  decrees) 
The  youth,  in  haste,  the  ambuscade  forsakes 
Wherein  he  lay,  and  from  the  hills  retires. 
Scarce  out  of  sight,   or  on  the  plain  was  he. 
When   Prince  ^Eneas  took  the  open  lawn, 
O'erpass'd  the  summit  of  the  mountain's  brow, 
And   bent  his  way  in  safety  through  the  wood. 
Thus  towards  the  town  impetuous  both  advance 
With  all  their  troops^  nor  are  they  far  apart. 
At  once  iEneas  at  a  distance  spied 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  upon  the  plain  arise,  &c. 

Coritiriub  pugnas  inearit,  et  pr^elia  tentent, 
Ni  roseus  fessos  jam  gurgite  Phoebus  Ibero 
Tingat  equos,  noctemque  die  labente  reducat. 
Considunt  castris  ante  urbem,  et  iticenia  valla^it.      Ibid. 

Had  not  the  rosy  sun  that  daj'   decliu'd 
The  western  sky,  and  tir'd  his  steeds  in  chace. 
Forthwith  both  armies  would  to  blows  have  come. 
Jlence  each  that  night  before  the  walls  encamp'd, 
And  frona  surprise  ehtrench'd  himself  within* 
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Virgil,  with  such  foresight  and  military  know- 
ledge, knows  how  to  conceive  the  plan  of  war, 
first  defensive  and  then  offensive,  according  to 
the  condition  of  those  who  have  to  contend 
together.  He  shews  himself  skilled  in  every 
point,  as  well  in  pitching  the  camp,  as  in 
attacking  and  defending,  and  not  less  in  march- 
ing and  engaging  the  enemy;  and  wherever 
armies  can  act,  he  there  disposes  of  them  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  was 
so  well  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  his  friends,  the  Pollioni,  the 
Vari,  the  Mecenati,  were  military  men;  and  even 
Horace,  who  was  tribune  to  Philip,  though  he 
was  inactive  and  weak  in  war,  could  enter  with 
him   intp  the   counsels   of  it. 

Besides,  the  art  of  the  Romans  consisted  in 
the  trade  of  arms,  and  they  daily  exercised 
and  employed  themselves  in  it,  and  therefore 
ought  to  reason  of  war  in  Rome,  as  they  talk 
of  the  maritime  code  in  Cadiz,  of  the  theatre 
in   Paris,   or  of  politics   in   London. 

Yet  it  is  a  sulyect  of  wonder,  why  no  one 
has  displayed  such  learning  as  is  to  be  found 
in  Virgil,  and  particularly  as  Homer  was  so 
highly  extolled  for  it.  But  in  my  opinion, 
more    reasons    than  one   may  be    given    for    it. 
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Homer  is  the  god^  the  father,  and  the  king 
of  writers,  and  the  Iliad  was  the  first  book 
the  Greeks  read;  it  was  held  in  veneration 
from  ancient  times,  and  Was  referred  to  on 
several  occasions,  its  verses  being,  as  it  were, 
so  many  sentences.  It  has  many  times  been 
quoted  by  military  writers,  and  deservedly  gained 
fame  by  the  knowledge   it  contained  of  war. 

Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in  those  times 
wherein  books  were  greatly  multiplied,  and  of 
which  the  very  extensive  libraries  that  formed 
a  part  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  luxuries  are  a 
proof.  That  of  Tolmeus,  amongst  others,  to 
which  none  of  ours  is  to  be  compared,  not- 
withstanding the  great  fertility  of  the  modern 
type. 

Virgil's  knowledge  could  not  then  be  solitary, 
and  therefore  as  luminous  as  that  of  Homer; 
and  the  commentators  on  the  Roman  poet  have 
sought  out,  in  his  verses,  every  thing  but  his 
military  learning:  and,  though  they  had  sought 
it,  they  would  not  easily  have  perceived  it, 
for  he  has  handled  it  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  delicacy,  and  in  that  masterly  manner,  with- 
out any  affectation   of  parade. 

They  that  are  bred  up  in  the  shade  of  a 
college  are  practised  only  in  the  war  of  th^ 
pen,    and  learned  in  manoeuvring  on   black   and 
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white.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  he  who 
will  diligently  examine  Virgil,,  will  acknow- 
ledge him  no  less  a  master  in  the  art  of  war 
than   Homer   was;   and   of  the  same  opinion, 

E'quel  Savio  gentil,  che  tutto  seppe. 

I  am,   &c. 


END  OF  THE   LETTERS^ 
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PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS 

MENTIONED   IN   THE    PRECEDIKG    LETTERS. 


AlAMANNI  (Lewis),  born  at  Florence  in 
1495.  The  author  of  many  beautiful  poems, 
and  other  valuable  performances;  he  died  at 
Amboise,  1556. 

Albertus  (Magnus),  a  German  and  Domi- 
nican friar,  bom  in  Suabia,  A.  D.  1205.  A 
great  philosopher,  mathematician,  and  writer; 
he  died  at  Cologne  in  1280. 

Aldrovando  (Ulysses),  professor  of  philo- 
sophy and  physic  at  Bologna.  His  works  on 
natural  history  are  voluminous;  he  died  -in 
the  year  1605. 
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Algarotti  (Francis)^  born  at  Padua,  A.  D, 
1712.  He  visited  different  countries,  and  was 
Iiigblj  honored  by  the  kings  of  Prussia  and 
Poland.  The  first  created  him  a  count  and 
chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Merit:  the  latter 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  privv  counsellor 
for  the  affairs  of  war.  He  wrote  his  Newto- 
nianism  for  the  ladies,  and  other  works,  and 
died   at  Pisa,  A.  D.  1764. 

Ariosto  (Lewis),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Reggio  1474.  He  composed  several 
poetic  pieces,  and  comedies;  but  the  best  of 
all  his  works  is  his  Orlando  Furioso.  Charles 
V.  of  Germany,  honored  him  with  the  laurel 
a  little  before  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Ferrara,  A.  D.    1533. 

Augustine  (St.),  originally  a  monk,  sent  by 
Pope  Gregory  into  Britain  in  596,  with  forty 
others  to  convert  the  English  Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  the  first  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  and  died   there  in  604. 

Bembo  (Peter),  a  cardinal  and  poet,  born 
^t  Venice,  A.  D  1470.  He  wrote  the  history 
of  his  native  city;  the  Life  of  Duke  d'Arobino, 
public  and  private  letters,  &c.  and  died  in 
1547, 

Benedict  XIII.  born  at  Rome  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  A.  D.   1649.   He  was   made    car- 
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dinal  in  1672,  and  in  1724  elected  pope;  he 
died  in   1730. 

Benedict  XIV.  born  at  Bologna,  A.  D.  1675, 
of  the  noble  family  of  Lambertini.  He  was  a 
great  reformer  of  abuses;  an  eneoiirager  of  men 
of  learning;  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine 
arts.  This  learned  pontiff  died,  A.  D.  1758. 
His  works  were  printed    in  6  vols,   folio. 

Bentivoglio  (Cardinal),  born  at  Ferrara 
in  1579.  He  was  a  good  historian,  and  has 
left  several  works ;  the  chief  of  which  are. 
An  Account  of  Flanders ;  The  History  of  its 
Civil  Wars;  Letters  and  Memoirs;  he  died 
in    1654. 

Benzio  (Trifon),  an  Italian  poet,  born  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  many  poems 
in  Latin  and  Italian ;  and  his  rigid  probity 
gained  him  the  name  of  the  Socrates  of  Rome. 

Bernard  (St.),  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Clairvaux,  was  born  in  Burgundy,  1091,  died 
1153.  He  founded  one  hundred  and  sixty  mo- 
nasteries, and  gained  so  great  a  name  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  that  no  church  business  of 
importance   could  be  done  without   him. 

Bessarione  (Cardinal)^  a  titular  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  archbishop  of  Nice.  He 
was  made  a  cardinal  by  Eugenius  IV.  of  Italy, 
whither    he  retired,   after  having  incurred    the 
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censure  of  the  Greek  church  by  his  endeavours 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  Latin.  He  died,  A.  D. 
1472. 

BoRROMEO  (Charles),  a  cardinal,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  born  A.  D.  1538.  He  reformed 
the  clergy  by  setting  them  the  example,  and 
encouraged  works  of  public  utility,  particularly 
such  as  tended  to  charity ;  he  died  in  1594, 
and  was  canonized  by  Paul   V. 

BossuET  (James),  bishop  of  Meaux,  born  at 
Dijon,  A.  D.  1627.  Besides  his  theological 
^nd  controversial  works,  he  published  a  Discourse 
on  Universal  History,  which  is  held  in  high 
estimation;   he  died  at   Paris,   1704. 

BuFFON  (George  Lewis  Le  Clerc),  an  illus- 
trious French  writer,  born  at  Montbard,  in  Bur- 
gundy, A.  D.  1707.  His  works  are,  a  Natural 
History  of  Animals,  which  is  a  very  valuable 
work;  a  History  of  Birds;  of  Minerals;  and 
a  Natural  History,  general  and  particular.  He 
published  Translations  of  Hales'  Vegetable  Sta- 
tics, and  Newton's  Fluxions.  He  was  Lord  of 
Montbard,  Marquis  of  Rougemont,  Viscount  of 
Quiney,  Intendant  of  the  royal  gardens,  and 
cabinet  of  natural  history  at  Paris,  Member  of 
the  French  academy,  and  Treasurer  of  that  of 
sciences  ;   he  died  in   1788. 

BuNAROTTi    (jMichael   Angelo),    a    celebrated 
Italian   painter,   sculptor,  and  architect,  born  in 
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Tuscany,  A.  D.  1474.  lie  is  said  to  have  ex- 
celled in  these  several  branches  both  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns.  He  w^as  also  an  excellent 
poet ;   he  died  in    1564. 

BuoNAFEDE  (Appiauo),  abbot  of  the  Celes- 
tine  order,  and  a  celebrated  writer/  born  at 
Comachio,  in  the  papal  territory.  The  best  of 
his  poetical  works  is,  the  Retratti  Poetici 
degli  Nomini  Illustri.     He  died  at  Rome,   1793. 

BuoNAMici,  born  at  Lucca  1710,  died  1761. 
Being;  disappoijited  of  preferment  in  the  church, 
he  became  a  soldier  in  the  Neapolitan  service, 
and  afterwards  wrote  the  Campaigns  of  Vel- 
letri,  which  obtained  him  a  pension,  and  the 
rank  of  commissary  general.  But  his  most  con- 
siderable work  is,  his  Commentaries  on  the  Wan 
of  Italy,  3  vols.  4to.  which  so  pleased  the  Duke 
of  Parma  that  he  created  him  a   Count. 

Campanella  (Thomas),  an  Italian  philoso- 
pher, and  Dominican  monk,  born  in  Calabria, 
A.  D.  1568.  His  principal  works  are,  on  the 
Spanish  Monarchy;  the  Right  Method  of  Stu- 
dying ;  and  Political  Aphorisms ;  he  died  at  Paris, 
in   1652. 

Caro  (Hannibal),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet 
and  orator,  born  at  Civitanuova,  in  1507.  He 
possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages ;    was    well    versed    in    medals ;   and. 
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besides  his  translations  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric, 
and  Virgil's  iEneid,  into  Italian  blank  verse^ 
he  wrote  several  poems  and  letters.  He  died 
m   1566. 

Carracci  (Lewis,  Augustine,  and  Hannibal), 
all  celebrated  Italian  painters.  The  two  latter 
were  brothers,  and  the  first  their  cousin.  Lewis 
was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1555,  and  excelled 
in  landscapes  and  figures ;  he  died  in  1619. 
Augustine  was  born  in  1557,  and  died  1602. 
Hannibal  was  born  in  1560,  and  has  immor- 
talized his  name  by  the  Farnese  Gallery ;  he 
died   in  1609. 

Chasteleux  ( Francis  John  Marquis  de),  an 
ingenious  French  nobleman.  He  wrote  his  Tra- 
vels in  North  America,  and  on  Public  Hap- 
piness. He  was  a  field  marshal,  and  a  member 
of  the  French  academy,   and  died  at  Paris  1788. 

Chiabrera,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  born 
atSavona,  A.  D.  1552.  His  works  are  numerous, 
and  worthy  of  the  curiosity  of  the  latest  pos- 
terity :   he  died  in   1637. 

Cicero  (Marcus  Tullius),  an  illustrious  Ro- 
man orator  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Ar- 
pinum,  before  Christ  105.  The  Romans  were 
so  pleased  with  his  eloquence,  that  they  sent 
him  as  Qua?stor  to  Sicily ;  and  after  serving 
the  offices    of  .Cdile  and  Praetor  at  Rome,    he 
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succeeded  to  the  consulship  in  spite  of  the  pow- 
erful opposition  of  Cataline  and  others.  Yet, 
that  which  had  raised  him  to  such  eminent 
situations  in  the  state,  brought  on  him  a  train 
of  evils  which^  at  last^,  terminated  in  his  death. 
To  avoid  the  hatred  of  Anthonj^,  who  was  his 
associate  in  the  consulship,  he  fled  in  a  litter, 
to  the  sea  coast,^  and  was  overtaken  by  Popilius 
Laenas,  whose  life  he  had  saved  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  was  beheaded  as  he  sat  in  the 
litter,  before  Christ  42.  The  best  edition  of 
|iis  works  is  that  of  Oxford,    10  vols.  4to  1782. 

Co^TARiNi  (Gaspard),  a  Roman  cardinal,  and 
a  nervous  and  elegant  writer,  born  at  Venice. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  senate  of  his  native 
city  in  several  embassies.  He  wrote  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  the  Seven  Sacraments  ; 
and  a  Confutation  of  Luther's  Articles :  he  died 
at   Bologna,  A.  D.  1542. 

CoRNEiLLE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
and  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Rouen,  in  1606. 
His  best  drama  is  the  Cid.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  French   academy,    and  died  in   1684. 

CosTANZo  (Angelo  di),  an  Italian  nobleman. 
He  wrote  a  History  of  Naples,  and  some  son- 
nets,  and  died  in    1591. 

Dante,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Florence,  in  1265.     Being  of  an  ambitious  turn. 
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lie  engaged  iti  one  of  the  factions  tliat  then 
disturbed  Florence,  for  which  he  was  banished. 
His  works  are  a  Satirical  Poem  on  Paradise, 
Purgatory,  and  Hell ;  a  Latin  Treatise  on  Mo- 
narchy, and  another,  entitled  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
quentia;   he   died  in  1325. 

Galen,  a  celebrated  physician  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Pergamus  in  151,  He  was  so  well 
skilled  in  the  wounds  of  the  nerves,  and  the 
mode  of  treating  them,  that  his  applications 
never  failed  of  success.  He  wrote  many  books 
on  physic  and  other  subjects,  and  died  at  Rome 
A.  D.  201. 

Ganganelli  (John  Vincent  Anthony),  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  born  at  St.  Arcangelo  1705.  He  was 
created  pope  in  1769,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Clement  XIV.  He  annihilated  the  mighty 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
lie  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  resentment,  being 
poisoned,  as  he  himself  declared,  in  the  sacra- 
ment ;   he  was  69  years  of  age. 

Gesner  (Conrad),  an  eminent  physician  and 
natuFalist,  born  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  1516. 
Me  was  a  great  writer,  hut  his  best  performance 
is  the  Hisioria  Auimalium,  which  gained  him 
the  name  of  the  modern  Pliny;  he  died  in  1565. 

GiANNONE  (Peter),  an  historian,  born  at  Na- 
ptes,  about  1680.     He  wrote  the  history  of  that 
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kingdom,  but  having  used  some  unguarded  ex- 
pressions respecting  the  papal  power,  he  was 
obliged  to  exile  himself;  he  died  at  Piedmont, 
in    1748. 

HoMER^  the  father  of  Greek  poetry^  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles,  whence 
he  was  called  by  his  mother  Melisigenes.  The 
only  genuine  works  of  his  extant  are,  the  Iliad, 
and  the  Odyssey :  he  died  about  907  years  B.  C. 

Horace,  an  elegant  Roman  poet,  was  born 
at  Venusium,  about  65  years  before  Christ.  His 
great  talents  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  who  made  him  great  offers  of 
preferment,  but  the  poet  preferring  retirement 
and  study  to  the  tempestuous  greatness  of  a  court 
life,  politely  refused  the  offer ;  he  died  in  the 
57th   year   of  his  age. 

Iso CRATES,  a  celebrated  Greek  orator,  born  at 
Athens,  436  B.  C.  Not  being  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  speaking  in  public,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  instruction  of  others ;  he  wrote  many 
orations. 

Juvenal  (Decius  Junius),  a  satirical  Roman 
poet,  born  at  Aquineum  in  Italy,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  emperor  Claudius'  reign.  His 
writings  are  animated  and  humorous,,  but  highly 
offensive  to  decency;  he  died  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age. 
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Lami  (Bernard),  a  Cartesian  philosopher;,  born 
at  Mons  in  1645.  His  works  are  miscellaneous 
and  numerous;  but  the  best  is  his  Biblicus 
Apparatus  :    he   died   at   Rouen,   A.  D.   1715. 

Leibnitz  (William  Godfrey  Baron  de),  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  born  at  Lei p sic  in  1646. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences 
at  Paris;  aulic  counsellor  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  privy  counsellor  to  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia.  He  wrote  on  metaphysics, 
law,  mathematics,  and  history;  he  died  A.  D; 
1716. 

LiGORio    (Peter),    nominated  architect   of    St 
Peter's    church  at   Rome>    in  the  pontificate    of 
Paul   IV.     He    was    afterwards   deprived    of  it, 
and  died  in  1580.  His  designs  made  30  vols,  folio. 

Locke  (John),  a  celebrated  English  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire^  in 
1632.  His  principal  works  are,  an  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding;  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation ;  Letters  on  Toleration ;  and  a  Treatise 
on  Civil  Government.  He  died  at  Oates,  in 
Essex,   in   1704. 

Magalotti  (Lawrence  Count),  a  poet  and  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Florence  in  1637.  He  was 
a  member  della  Crusca,  and  of  the  academy  of 
Cimento.  The  most  esteemed  of  his  works  is> 
the  Canzonette  Anacreontiche ;  he  died  in  1712. 
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Malebranche  (Nicholas),  a  philosopher,  born 
hi  Paris  1638,  and  died  1715.  He  wrote  several 
books,  the  principal  of  which  is,  the  Recherche 
de  la  Verite.  His  object  in  this  work  is  to 
shew,  that  the  only  way  of  discovering  truth 
is  to  observe   every  thing   in  God. 

Manutius  (Paul),  a  celebrated  painter  of 
Venice,  and  for  some  time  the  Vatican  libra- 
rian at  Rome;  by  frequently  reading  Cicero, 
he  acquired  an  elegant  Latin  style,  and  wrote 
commentaries  upon  that  author.  He  published 
several  other  works,  the  best  of  which  is  his 
Treatise  on  the  Roman  Laws ;   he  died  in  1540. 

Mercuriale,  an  Italian  physician,  born  at  Forli 
in  1530.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  coun- 
trymen, who  erected  a  statue  to  his  honor.  His 
works  are.  On  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren ;  Practical  Medicine ;  Consultations  and 
Medical  Replies  ;  the  Gymnastic  Art.  He  also 
edited  Hippocrates'  Works;  he  died  at  the  age 
of  76. 

Meta«tasio  (the  Abbe  Peter  Bonaventure), 
an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Assisi  in  1698.  He 
displayed  a  taste  for  poetry  at  an  early  age  ; 
and  his  genius  gained  him  the  good  graces  of 
Charles  VI.  king  of  Germany,  and  his  con-i 
sort;  and  of  Ferdinand  VI,  king  of  Spain.  His 
works  were  chiefly  dramatic  ;  he  died  A.  D.  1782, 
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Milton  (Johii)^  an  illustrious  English  poet^ 
born  in  London  in  1608.  His  poems  are  of  sucH 
exquisite  merit,  as  would  alone  have  immortalized 
his  name.  He  wrote  on  politics,  history;  and 
divinity,  but  the  best  of  his  works  is  Par^idise 
Lost ;  he  died  in   London    1674. 

MuRATORi  (Lewis  Anthony),  a  learned  vt'riter, 
born  at  Vignola,  in  1672.  His  works  have  beeti 
printed  in  46  vols,  folio  :  the  principal  are, 
his  Italian  Annals ;  Anecdotes  culled  from  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan;  Greek  Anecdotes^ 
and  Italian  Antiquities  of  the  Middle  Age ;  he 
died  in   1750. 

Pascal  (Blaise),  an  eminent  French  author, 
born  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in  1623.  In  his 
youth  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
mathematics^  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  pro- 
duced a  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections.  Voltaire 
has  pronounced  his  Provincial  Letters,  the  finest 
production  in  the  French  language;  he  died 
A.  D.    1662. 

Passionei  (Dominic),  cardinal,  and  archbishop 
of  Ephesus,  born  at  Fossombrone,  A.  D.  1682. 
He  published  an  account  of  Switzerland,  under 
the  title  of  Acta  Legationis  Helveticae,  and  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration  of  Prince  Eugene* 
he  died  in   1761. 
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Petrarch  (Francis)^  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Arezzo^  in  1304.  His  poetic  genius 
gained  him  the  favor  of  the  Roman  senate. 
King  of  Naples,  and  the  university  of  Paris. 
He  was  crowned  at  Rome  with  laurel,  and 
declared  a  citizen;   he  died  in   1734. 

Praxitiles,  a  Grecian  sculptor^  flourished 
about  364  years  before  Christ. 

Pythagoras,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  born 
at  Sanios,  B.  C.  600.  If  the  glory  of  a  phi- 
losopher is  to  be  measured  by  the  duration  of 
his  doctrine,  and  the  extent  of  its  propagation, 
that  of  Pythagoras  stands  eminently  conspi- 
cuous ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  even 
at  this  remote  period,  follow  most  of  his  opinions ; 
he  died  B.  C.  490. 

Racine  (John),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
historian^  and  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Ferre 
Milan,  A.  D.  1639.  His  Royal  Hymeneal  Poem 
gained  him  a  pension.  Besides  his  Tragedies, 
he  wrote  the  History  of  Port  Royal;  and 
Letters  and  Epigrams;    he   died  in   1699. 

Redi  (Francis),  a  celebrated  naturalist,  born 
at  Arezzo,  in  1626.  His  chief  works  are.  Ex- 
periments on  the  Generation  of  Animals,  and 
on  Natural  Curiosities;  Observations  on  Vipers; 
He    was  physician  to  Duke  Ferdinand  II.    and 
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one  of  the  compilers  of  the  La  Crusca  Diction- 
arv;    he  died  in   1697. 

RhasiSj  an  Arabian  physician  of  great  learn- 
ing and  repute,  was  the  first  who  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  the  Small  Pox;   he  died  A.  D.  935. 

Salvini  (Anthony  Marie),  a  native  of  Flo- 
rence, and  a  member  of  the  academy  Delia 
Crusca.  He  published  several  translations  from 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  authors ;  and  wrote  a 
few  sonnets,  and  academical  discourses :  he  died, 
A.  C.   1729. 

ScALiGER  (Julius  CgBsar),  an  Italian  physician, 
and  eminent  Latin  poet  and  critic,  born  at  Ripa, 
1484.  His  works  are  numerous  and  various  ; 
he   died  at  Agcn,    1558. 

Strozzi  (Cyriaco),  professor  of  Greek  and 
philosophy  at  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Pisa,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1504.  He  added  two  books 
to  Aristotle's  Treatise  de  Republica,  and  died 
A.  D.  1565. 

Tasso  (Bernard),  born  at  Venice  A.  D. 
1560.  He  was  father  of  the  celebrated  Tor- 
quatus  Tasso,  prince  of  Italian  poets,  and  secre- 
tary to  the  Prince  of  Salerno.  His  works  are, 
a  poem  called  Amadis,  and  Letters,  3  yoU. 
8vo ;  he  died  at   Rome,   A.   D.  1575. 

Thespis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attica,  flourished 
about  536  B.  C.     He   is  said  to  be  the  inventor 
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of  Tragedy,  and  had  a  stage  erected  in  his 
cart,  in  which  he  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  and  entertained  his  auditors  with  song« 
and    speeches. 

TiMEUs  of  Locria.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher. 
He  wrote  a  small  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Soul,    and   the   World. 

ToLMKis  (Claudius),  a  poet  and  orator> 
born  at  Sienna,  in  1494.  He  was  bishop  of 
Corsola,  and  wrote  several  esteemed  works,  the 
principal  of  which  is,  a  Speech  delivered  be- 
fore Clement  VH.  on  the  Peace  with  the  Em- 
peror  Charles   V ;   he  died   in   1557. 

Trissimui  (John  George),  an  Italian  poet, 
and  tragic  writer,  born  at  Vicenza  in  1478. 
His  Sophonisba  was  received  with  great  applause 
at  Rome ;  but  his  principal  work  is.  La  Italia 
liberata  da  Gotti ;   he  died   at  the   age   of  72. 

TuLLius  (HostiliusJ,  third  king  of  Rome,  a 
renowned  warrior ;  but,  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Ancus  Martins,  he  was  miserably  burnt  to  death 
with  his  family,   640   B.  C. 

Varchi  (Benedict),  an  Italian  poet,  and 
historian,  born  at  Florence  in  1503.  He  wrote 
several  poems,  and  some  dialogues  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  language ;  but  his  principal  perform- 
ance is,  the  History  of  his  native  city;  he  died 
A.  D.  1566. 
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Virgil  (Publius  Virgiliiis  Maro),  prince  of 
the  Latin  poets,  born  at  Andes,  near  Mantua, 
about  70  years  before  Christ.  His  works  are 
written  in  so  masterly  a  stjle^  as  to  leave  the 
palni  of  victory  undecided  between  him  and 
Homer;  he  died  at  Brundusium,  ID  years  B.  C. 

Zacuto,  an  eminent  Jewish  physician  of  Por- 
tugalj  and  medical  writer,  born  1575;  died 
1641. 
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